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be as well to state such basic facts about the economic structure of the 

Roman Empire as are relevant to a discussion of the currency. By 
and large the Empire formed a closed economy. External trade was 
mainly in luxury articles and cannot have been of significant proportions. 
There was some export of gold and silver coin by way of subsidies to 
neighbouring barbarian tribes, especially in northern Europe, and owing 
to an unfavourable balance of trade with some areas, particularly with 
India; but hardly on a scale to deplete the stock of precious metals in the 
Empire. It is extremely difficult to estimate the volume of production of 
gold and silver, but it does not seem to have been very high, nor to have 


1 From the abundant literature which has grown up around the problems 
of currency and inflation in the Roman Empire I have found the following the 
most useful (though I disagree with many of their conclusions): A. Segré, 
‘Inflation and its implications in early Byzantine times’, Byzantion, xv (1941), 
249-79; G. Mickwitz, Geld und Wirtschaft im rémischen Reich des vierten fhdts n. 
Chr. (Helsingfors, 1931), and Die Systeme des rémischen Silbergeldes im IV. Fhdt. n. 
Chr. (Helsingfors, 1932); L. C. West and A. C. Johnson, Currency in Roman and 
Byzantine Egypt (Princeton, 1944); H. Mattingly, “The monetary systems of the 
Roman Empire from Diocletian to Theodosius I’, Num. Chron. vi, vi (1946), 
II I-20. 

I am not a numismatist and for information about the actual coins I have 
relied on the standard works on Roman coinage, such as Mattingly and 
Sydenham’s Roman Imperial Coinage and the relevant British Museum Catalogues 
of Coins, together with the books and articles cited above. Two numismatists 
who are experts on the period, Dr Mattingly (mainly for the earlier half) and 
Mr Grierson (mainly for the later half), have been kind enough to read the 
manuscript and have corrected some numismatic errors of which I had been guilty, 
and in general most generously put their expert knowledge at my disposal. 
I am most grateful for their help, but they cannot of course be held responsible 
for any factual errors which may have survived their scrutiny, still less for my 


theories. 
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varied greatly from period to period. Only one important change is 
worthy of record, the acquisition by Trajan’s conquest of Dacia of a large 
hoard of gold and of the Transylvanian gold mines, which remained in the 
possession of the Empire till 270. All mines were imperial property, and 
newly produced gold and silver was therefore directly available for 
minting. It is, on the whole, probable that the Empire’s stock of the 
precious metals would remain fairly constant, new production being 
balanced by wastage and export. 

For two centuries the Roman Empire successfully operated a bimetallic 
currency. Under Augustus the standard silver coin, the denarius, was 
struck at 84 to the pound, the standard gold coin, the aureus, at 40-42 to 
the pound, and 25 denarii went to one aureus.1 About a.p. 64 Nero 
slightly debased the denarius, raising the percentage of base metal to about 
10 per cent and reduced the weight of both coins, the denarius to one 
ninety-sixth of a pound, the aureus to one forty-fifth. He thus maintained 
approximately the same ratio between them, and the 25:1 relation 
remained unchanged.? Trajan again slightly debased the denarius, reducing 
its silver content from go per cent to 85 per cent, but this change did not 
upset the 25:1 relation; the fact that the same emperor put large quantities 
of gold, the captured hoard of the Dacian kingdom, into circulation, 
no doubt slightly lowered the price of gold and thus counteracted the 
debasement of the denarius.? 

It is clear that the denarius was regarded as the standard coin. Accounts, 
public and private, were kept in denarii or in sesterces (quarter denarii), 
which, though no longer issued in silver, remained a unit of account. 
Most transactions of ordinary life must have been conducted in the 
denarius and its bronze and copper subdivisions, since the aureus was too 
valuable a coin to come much into daily use. The gross annual pay of 
a Roman soldier, for instance, during the first century of the Empire, was 
225 denarii, paid in three instalments of 75 denarii each: Domitian added 
a fourth instalment, thus raising the total to 300. From this, deductions 
were made for rations, uniform, etc., which in the pay-sheets of two 
legionaries at Alexandria in a.p. 83-4, totalled 130-140 denarii. A Roman 


* I express the weight of coins in this way because the Romans did so—e.g. 
Pliny, H.N. xxx, 47: ‘postea placuit * XL signari ex auri libris, paulatimque 
principes imminuere pondus, et novissime Nero ad xiv’; Cod. Theod. xv, ix, 1: 
“nec maiorem-argenteum nummum fas sit expendere quam qui formari solet cum 
argenti libra una in argenteos sexaginta dividitur’. Cf. p. 298, n. 4. and 5. The 
practice of the mint was no doubt to hand over to the moneyers a pound ingot, 
and demand delivery of the proper number of coins. Thus the theoretical weight 
of a Roman coin should always work out as an integral fraction of a pound. 

* Compare Tac. Hist. 1, 24 with Suet. Otho, 4. 2 and Plut. Galba, 20, where 100 
sesterces is equated with 1 aureus; Lucian, Pseudolog. 30; Cassius Dio, LV, foras 

® Mickwitz, op. cit. p. 32, following Heichelheim, considers that Trajan 
deliberately debased the denarius to adjust it to the lower price of gold. I find 
it difficult to believe that he (or his procurator monetae) was capable of such 
subtlety of economic thought, and think that Trajan debased the denarius to 
cover his heavy war expenses, and that the windfall of Dacian gold fortuitously 
lowered the price of gold soon after. 


— 
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private was most unlikely to handle an aureus, nine (or later, twelve) of 
which would have covered his gross pay for the year.1 

In order to estimate the purchasing power of Roman coins over any 
length of time it is unfortunately necessary to rely on the price of one 
commodity only, wheat. Wheat is not an ideal commodity, since it was 
liable to violent seasonal fluctuations and local variations in price. The 
Roman Empire apparently produced barely enough for its needs and 
carried no reserves, so that a bad season would send prices rocketing till 
the next harvest brought them down to normal. Transport by land was 
moreover so expensive that it was scarcely ever economic to move a bulky 
load like corn more than one or two days’ journey, and thus one city 
might be paying famine prices while conditions in another were normal, 
and in large inland towns which had regularly to draw their supplies from 
a distance prices were substantially higher than elsewhere. However, 
wheat figures have certain advantages. Wheat was the staple diet of the 
vast majority of the people, and far and away the largest item in their 
food bill. In the second place it had no variations of quality such as bedevil 
any attempt to use the prices of wine, oil or meat. And thirdly its prices 
are quoted in relation to measures of capacity which are more or less 
uniform. The official modius, to which most of our prices refer, was 
equivalent to nine-tenths of a peck. The only other unit which comes into 
question, the Egyptian artaba, was for official Roman purposes equated 
with 33 modii. 

In the reign of Domitian the governor of Galatia was asked to intervene 
at Antioch in Pisidia, where there was a famine, and it was complained 
that landowners were holding up stocks for yet higher prices. He found on 
investigation that the modius of wheat had normally sold at 8 or 9g asses 
(4 to 34; denarii), and ordered all citizens and residents to sell their surplus 
stocks to the civic authorities at 1 denarius.2 What few other prices we 
possess from the first two centuries of the Empire accord with these figures. 
A number of Egyptian prices given in the papyri yield an average of 
7-13 drachmae to the artaba:? four Egyptian drachmae were worth one 
denarius, so the price works out at slightly over half a denarius to the 
modius. From a rather earlier date (70 B.c.) Cicero cites a number of 
wheat prices from Sicily; he regards 2} sesterces (3 denarius) as a normal 
price, 2 sesterces as cheap,° 3 sesterces as dear.® F inally, from Italy there 
is a second-century inscription which records the gratitude of a city to 
a local worthy for selling wheat in a shortage at one denarius the modius.’ 


1 See H. M. D. Parker, The Roman Legions (Oxford, 1928), pp. 214 ff. 

2 F.R.S. xIv (1924), 180. ; 

3 G. Mickwitz, Aegyptus, xm (1933), pp- 95ff. It is at first sight rather 
surprising that prices in Egypt, which produced a large wheat surplus, should 
be the same as elsewhere in the Empire, but it must be remembered that a large 
proportion of the crop was taken in kind by the government and exported. 

4 Cic. I] in Verr. m1, 84, 90, 173-4. Cicero quotes prices in sesterces (4 to the 
denarius) to the medimnus (=6 modii). 

Se lbidsi 174. 6 Ibid. 191. 

ie ColL. x1;61 17. 
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This price then would seem to have been regarded as a : just price’ in 
famine conditions. The normal price was half a denarius or a little more. 

The Roman fiscal system was very rigid. The main source of revenue 
was the éributum, assessed on property in the provinces. This was supple- 
mented by ad valorem customs duties, and a 5 per cent succession duty paid 
by Roman citizens. All these taxes were at fixed rates, and the total revenue 
cannot have varied greatly from year to year. It seems to have met annual 
expenditure but allowed for no surplus, and could only with very great 
difficulty be increased to meet additional charges.' When the State 
incurred additional expenditure, as for instance during wars, the govern- 
ment was compelled to sell public property, to confiscate private property 
(by encouraging informers to lay capital charges against wealthy persons 
and securing their conviction) ,? or to debase the currency. Marcus Aurelius 
sought to relieve the financial stringency caused by his long wars by the 
first method,® but also had to resort to the third. Septimius Severus, who 
increased annual expenditure by raising the pay of the troops,4 made 
ruthless use of the second method® but again had to use the third also. 
Caracalla again raised the pay of the troops (by 50 per cent).® He resorted 
to confiscations on a large scale, and also made the one recorded attempt 
to raise the regular revenue, by making all free inhabitants of the Empire 
Roman citizens and thus liable to the succession duty, whose rate he 
doubled.’ The original rate was restored five years later by his successor, 
Macrinus.’ But despite confiscations and increased taxation Caracalla 
was obliged to continue the debasement of the currency. 

It was the denarius only that was debased. In Marcus’s reign the silver 
content of the denarius sank to 75 per cent, in Severus’s to 50 per cent. 
Caracalla issued a new coin, about 14 times the size of the denarius, which 
was probably tariffed at 2 denarii; this coin has been dubbed, on rather 
slender grounds, the Antoninianus.? Meanwhile, the aureus was still issued 
at its original purity and weight (45 to the pound) until Caracalla, who 
slightly reduced it (to about 50 to the pound). The reason for this curious in- 
consistency was probably that the great mass of the expenditure, notably the 
pay of the troops, had to be made in denarii, whereas there was no pressing 


' Only one emperor is recorded to have increased the rate of tributum: 
Vespasian (Suet. Vesp. 16). The rigidity of the Roman fiscal system is strikingly 
demonstrated by S. L. Wallace, Taxation in Egypt (Princeton, 1938), which 
shows from receipts on ostraka and papyri that, with one or two insignificant 
exceptions, taxes continued throughout the inflationary period to be collected 
at the same rates. 

A Ml sie charge is brought against most ‘bad’ emperors, e.g. Nero (Suet. Nero, 
32) and Domitian (Suet. Dom. 12; Pliny, Paneg. 42), as well as those cited below. 

* Mist. Aug., Ant. Phil., 17. The same measure is recorded of Trajan (Pliny, 
Paneg. 50). 

4 Herodian, MI, Vili, 5. ° Hist. Aug., Severus, 12-13. 

6 Herodian, RV VAG ” Cassius Dio, Lxxvml, 9.4—5. 

8 Cassius Dio, Lxxrx, 12.2. 

* There is no evidence what value was put on this coin, but there would have 
been no object in issuing it except to increase the number of denarii that could 
be got out of a pound of silver; I take it therefore that it was worth 2 denarii. 
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reason to debase the aureus. Cassius Dio, writing late in Severus’s or early 
in Caracalla’s reign, still speaks of the aureus as worth 25 denarii.’ The 
emperors may have hoped, at first at any rate, that the debasement of the 
denarius would pass unnoticed, or may have thought to maintain its value 
by keeping it at 25 to a still undebased aureus. This can only have been an 
official rate. The number of denarii circulating in the Empire must have 
increased considerably as a result of the successive debasements, and prices, 
including that of gold, must have increased substantially. Although 
custom would have maintained the 25:1 ratio for a while, it is hardly 
credible that by Dio’s time there was not a black market in aurei. This is 
implied by an inscription dating from shortly after Caracalla’s death,2 
which records that a military tribune in recognition of special merit was 
rewarded by receiving his salary of 25,000 sesterces in gold: he would 
presumably have been paid in aurei (at the official rate of 100 sesterces to 
the aureus), which he could change at great profit into denarii at black 
market rates. Even as an official rate, the 25:1 ratio can have had little 
meaning. For the government would not, except in such special cases as 
that mentioned above, pay out good gold when it could pay in bad silver; 
and indeed Dio complains that Caracalla used his gold to pay subsidies 
to barbarians (who, as hoards prove, refused the debased denarius and 
Antoninianus) and fobbed off his subjects with debased silver.2 On the 
other hand, no citizen would pay his taxes in aurei, when he could pay 
them in bad silver. The government could only obtain gold through the 
levy of aurum coronarium. This was a nominally freewill offering, originally 
of gold crowns, but by this date of bullion, made to the emperor by the 
cities of the Empire on such auspicious occasions as his accession, or a 
triumph. Dio complains that Caracalla was continually reporting 
victories to serve as an excuse for a levy.* 

For the next fifty years the Antoninianus, which from the middle of the 
century completely superseded the denarius, went from bad to worse, until 
it contained less than 5 per cent of silver, as well as being substantially 
reduced in weight. Eventually Aurelian carried through some reform of the 
coinage. In place of the many issues of variable weights then current he 
minted two series of silver-plated copper coins, the larger labelled xx.1 or 
XXI or xx (in Greek KA) and the smaller vsv. The meaning of these symbols 
is unfortunately unknown, but it is probable that the reform was infla- 
tionary in tendency: it is therefore a plausible suggestion that xx.1 means 
that the one new coin is equivalent to twenty old units. The interpretation 
of vsv is even more uncertain. It has been suggested that it means that the 
half (s) coin is worth ten (vv representing 5 +5) units, but this seems very 
unnatural. A more plausible explanation is that it means VsvALIS, the 
regular or normal coin. The meaning then may be that the small coin was 
tariffed as an Antoninianus (by now the standard coin). In which case the 


1 Cassius Dio, Lv, 12.4. 2 C.LL. xu, 3162. 
8 Dio (Lxxvm, 14.3-4) actually says ‘spurious silver and gold’, but as 
Caracalla issued perfectly good gold, the last words must be a rhetorical flourish. 


4 Cassius Dio, LXXVII, 9.2. 
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larger coin was probably worth 20 sesterces or 5 denarii. This easy way of 
increasing the nominal value of coins, once discovered, was naturally 
resorted to again. There is evidence that about thirty years later the large 
piece, which was known as the nummus, was tariffed at 25 denarii. Gold 
issues became sporadic and rare, and were moreover minted at variable 
weights. It is probable that the gold coins were used only to distribute as 
donatives to the troops on accessions and other festive occasions, the gold 
being obtained through simultaneous levies of aurum coronarium. For 
practical purposes it would seem that gold went out of circulation, being 
converted into plate and jewellery.? Prices as reckoned in debased denarii 
naturally rose. The proceeds of taxation, in so far as it was ad valorem, 
would have risen concurrently, but the tributuwm, which formed the bulk 
of the revenue, appears to have remained fixed at its pre-inflation figure. 
The government was thus unable to go on increasing its expenditure, 
especially military pay, in proportion to the rising cost of living. The 
soldiers had to be fed and clothed. The solution eventually reached was 
that the government requisitioned (without payment) the wheat, meat, 
wine, oil, textiles and leather needed to feed and clothe the troops, and 
issued them free. It seems unlikely that this result was achieved at one 
stroke.? Supplies for the army had always been obtained by compulsory 
purchase at prices which were often below market rates. The first step was 
doubtless to continue paying the same rates, despite the rise in prices. The 
soldier similarly had always drawn his rations, uniform and equipment 
against deductions from pay. Here again the deductions could be frozen 
at pre-inflation figures. Eventually, when owing to the rise in prices the 
payment had become nugatory, supplies were requisitioned outright, 
while the troops were entitled to rations, uniforms and arms, issued in 
kind, plus a small sum by way of money pay. The effect of this develop- 
ment would have been, by eliminating the currency from a large and 
important range of transactions, to increase the inflationary tendency. 
Diocletian endeavoured to restore a silver and gold currency. He issued 
a pure silver coin at 96 to the pound.* Its name is unknown, but as it was 
of the same weight and purity as the old pre-inflatory denarius, it may 
have been called the denarius argenteus: this is suggested by the fact that the 
debased denarius is called in Diocletian’s Edict of Prices the denarius 
commums. Gold coins were issued at 70, and later 60, to the pound.® It is 
not known at what rate they were intended to exchange with the silver: 


1 See below, p. 299, n. 2. 

_ ® Mickwitz, Geld und Wirtschaft, pp. 65-6, tries to prove that gold continued 
in circulation in this century, but fails to explain why the hoards of the infla- 
tionary period contain practically no gold. 

* Van Berchem, L’Annone militaire (Mém. Soc. Nat. Ant. de France, 1937, 
pp. 117ff.), argues for the abrupt introduction of requisition without payment 
and free issue by Septimius Severus. I have expressed doubts of this thesis in 
my Greek City, pp. 329-30, nn. 94-5. 

é a coins are marked xcv1, so that there is no doubt of their theoretical 
weight. 

* These coins are marked 0 (70) and & (60). 
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at the very unusual relation of the two precious metals prevailing at the 
time, about ten argentii would have gone to one aureus. Both the silver 
and the gold issues are excessively rare, and it is difficult to see how 
Diocletian could have found the metal to make large issues. The govern- 
ment’s stock of gold had long vanished into private hoards, and its stock 
of silver had either been similarly lost or was dissipated in giving a small 
silver content to the vast quantities of debased denarii. It is clear from the 
Edict of Prices that the denarius communis remained the staple coin. 
Diocletian deflated the denarius by ordering that the current nummi 
(XX.I pieces), which were by then tariffed at 25 denarii, should be reduced 
in value by half, and by issuing a new and much heavier silver-washed 
copper coin, also somewhat enigmatically marked xx.1 and called the 
nummus, to represent 25 denarii.” 

The Edict® gives an immense list of prices, but only two are of interest 
for our present purposes. Wheat is tariffed at 100 denarii the modius,* and 
gold, in bar or in coins, at 50,000 denarii the pound.® Now it is clear from 
the preamble that Diocletian was endeavouring to fix normal prices, and 
we are told by a contemporary, Lactantius,® that the effect of the Edict 
was to drive goods off the market. The prices were therefore probably 
below current market level. The figure of 100 denarii is therefore com- 
parable with the low average price of the first and second centuries, half 
a denarius. The price of wheat had then gone up about 200 times in 
a century and a half. The price of gold in the second century was 1,125 
denarii to the pound (25 denarii to the aureus, of which 45 went to the 
pound). Gold therefore in the same period had risen only about 45 times. 

The figure for silver in the Edict does not survive, but a papyrus of six 
years later (307)’ shows that in an official transaction it was then valued 
at 8,328 denarii the pound, that is 86 times the second-century price of 
96 denarii to the pound. Silver thus rose less than half as much as wheat, 

1 The aureus, at 60 to the pound of gold, would be worth 833 (50,000/60) 
denarii communes. The price of silver six years later than the Edict was 8,328 
denarii the pound (see p. 298, n. 3): the argenteus, at 96 to the pound, would 
therefore be worth 864 denarii. 

2 This appears to emerge, as Segré has divined in Byzantion, xv, pp. 252-5, 
from a combination of P. Oslo, m, 83; P.S.I. 965; and P. Ryl. 1v, 607. See also 
Additional Note. 

3 Diocletian’s Edict is most conveniently consulted in Tenney Frank, 
Economic Survey of Ancient Rome (Baltimore, 1940), vol. v, Appendix. 

4 Ed. Diocl. 1, 1. The modius castrensis, the unit of capacity generally used in the 
Edict, has at last been proved by Segré (Byzantion, xv, p. 277), from a papyrus 
published by Boak (Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, 1, no. 4), to be none 
other than the ordinary modius, of which 3} (nearly) went to the artaba. 

5 Ed. Diocl. xxx, 1. Mattingly’s conjecture (Num. Chron. (1946), p. 113) that 
the figure on the stone (E) had been misread and should be restored as 10,000 
(A) has been disproved on reinspection; the figure, though mutilated, is 
undoubtedly E. It remains a puzzle why ypvoos évyypévos in the next line 
should be valued at only 12,000 denarii. It is possible that one or other figure is 
an engraver’s error, but more probably xpvo0s evnypevos is a trade term for 
some inferior alloy. 

6 de mortibus persecutorum, vil, 6. PS ls BIO. 
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but twice as much as gold, so that the gold: silver ratio stood at 1:6 instead 
of 1:11. 

Some scholars have endeavoured to extract from these figures a gold 
price index for wheat. In the early Empire, they argue, a pound of gold 
would buy 2,250 modii; under Diocletian it would buy only 500 modii. 
These facts are incontrovertible, but the implication that the real price of 
wheat had gone up fourfold or fivefold is false. For the Roman Empire 
was not on the gold standard: in it gold was a commodity whose price 
expressed in the normal currency, the denarius, might vary like that of 
wheat. 

Agricultural production had undoubtedly declined since the second 
century: there are constant complaints of previously productive lands 
being left uncultivated. The decrease in the quantity of wheat produced 
would thus be one factor in the rise of wheat prices. But it is clearly 
less important than the enormous increase in currency. Moreover, by 
Diocletian’s time a very large proportion of the State’s requirements were 
levied and distributed in kind, thus limiting the circulation of the coinage 
for the most part to private transactions. It is unfortunately impossible 
to evaluate the relative importance of these three factors. It is, however, 
suggestive that the silver content of a Neronian denarius was rather over 
3 grains and that of a Diocletianic 25-denarius piece rather under } grain. 
The same quantity of silver which went to a denarius before the inflation 
could produce coins to the face value of 150 denarii. This is not to say that 
150 times as many (nominal) denarii were circulating in Diocletian’s reign 
as in the second century, for large quantities of silver must have vanished 
into hoards. 

It may be asked why in the circumstances the price of gold rose only 
45 times. I can only suggest that the price of gold in the first two centuries 
was enhanced by the fact that a considerable proportion of the gold stock 
of the Empire was absorbed in the currency. When in the third century 
gold was virtually demonetized, and used for plate and jewellery only, its 
value would have sunk, and Diocletian’s tentative attempt to recreate 
a gold currency was on too small a scale to affect the position. 

The same consideration would apply in a modified degree to silver. 
Much of the pure silver coinage would have been withdrawn from the 
currency in the inflationary period, thus increasing the stock available for 
plate and other luxury uses, but the debased coinage still continued to 
absorb a considerable quantity. Hence silver sank in real price only half 
as much as gold. 

After Diocletian’s abdication in 305 his successors continued to issue 
gold and silver coins. From Egypt we have some evidence of how they 
obtained the necessary bullion. In a.p. 306 and 307 Maximin was 
imposing a surcharge of silver (which was paid partly in gold coin) on the 
wheat tax at the rate of 1} oz. to 100 artabae,! and a similar surcharge 


a Oxy. 1653, P. Merton, 31, P. Cairo, 57049 (Chron. d’Egypte, 1952, 
pueda. 
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appears again in 311 (payable in gold and silver).! Licinius also made 
compulsory purchases of gold from the cities—the allotment of Oxy- 
rhynchus was 38 lb.? These measures, together with a renewed deprecia- 
tion of the denarius (Diocletian’s 25-denarius piece had by the early 320’s 
sunk to less than a third of its original weight), sent the price of gold up 
steeply. In the compulsory purchase order the price fixed by the govern- 
ment is 100,000 denarii the pound, twice the rate fixed in the Edict. And 
by 324, when Egypt fell to Constantine, the pound of gold had reached 
over 300,000 denarii.* 

Constantine from the beginning of his reign began to issue the solidus, 
a gold coin struck at 72 to the pound, which was to remain unchanged for 
seven centuries. The number 72 was evidently chosen so that fractions of 
the pound, which was divided into 12 ounces of 24 scruples, could be 
readily made up in solidi, which each weighed 4 scruples. The solidus was 
theoretically divided into 24 siliquae (in Greek, carats, xepdrw), but no 
gold coins were ever issued below the semissis (12 siliquae) and tremissis 
(8 siliquae). The solidus, it may be noted, was not in the full sense of the 
word a coin. Issued by the government to effect payments, it was decreed 
to be worth +5 lb., and the emperors insisted that in private circulation 
solidi, unless clipped, should be accepted at their face value.4 But taxes 
and fines were reckoned in gold bullion, and if 72 solidi did not make up 
a pound, they had to be supplemented. Valentinian and Valens even 
insisted that solidi collected in taxes must be melted down into bullion 
bars, whose weight and purity could be readily checked, before trans- 
mission to the treasury.® One of the factors which kept the solidus up to 
standard was no doubt the constant reminting which this procedure 
entailed. It is clear also that the public did not, at first at any rate, regard 
solidi as money in the ordinary sense. Pecunia in fourth-century Latin 
means debased denarii in contrast to aurum and argentum,’ and people 
spoke of buying and selling solidi when they changed denarii for solidi or 


at Pork hed. 4: 

2 P. Oxy. 2106. It is unfortunately impossible to date this document 
precisely. From the fact that Augusti and Caesars are mentioned both in the 
plural, it must fall either in the latter part of Diocletian’s reign (293-305) or in 
the immediately following period (305-8) or in the latter part of Licinius’s reign 
(317-24). It seems unlikely that Diocletian would have abandoned the price 
he had fixed for gold in the Edict of 301 during the next four years. On his 
abdication Oriens (including Egypt) came under the rule of the Caesar 
Maximin, while Asia Minor was ruled by Galerius Augustus. In the document 
the gold bought in Egypt is to be delivered at Nicomedia, and it seems improb- 
able, however cordial their relations, that Maximin would have allowed Galerius 
to extract gold from his territory. The emperor in question is therefore probably 
Licinius, who normally resided at Nicomedia and ruled the whole of the eastern 
half of the Empire. 

P. Oxy. 1430. 4 Cod. Theod. 1X, xxii, 1 (343). 

5 Cod. Theod. xu, vi, 12 (366), 13 (367). 

6 E.g. Augustine, Sermo 127.3: ‘ad aliquid ergo magnum et pretiosum 
comparandum parares aurum vel argentum vel pecuniam vel fructus aliquos 
pecorum aut frugum qui in tua possessione nascerentur’. 
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vice versa.! The solidus was primarily a gold unit for the use of that 
department of the imperial treasury (the sacrae largitiones) which dealt 
with levies and issues in the precious. metals. 

Constantine and his successors also issued silver on a considerable scale 
down to the end of the fourth century. The coins, to judge by the surviving 
specimens, were struck at a bewildering variety of weights, and it remains 
an unsolved problem what names the various pieces bore, and what 
relation they were supposed to bear to the solidus or to the denarius 
communis. It is on the whole probable that gold and silver exchanged at 
a fluctuating rate corresponding with the relative values of the two metals. 
The government, when it accepted gold in lieu of silver due in taxes or 
fines, demanded 4 or 5 solidi to the pound, varying the rate quite 
arbitrarily, it would seem. In a document which probably dates from the 
latter part of Constantine’s reign silver is commuted at an official rate of 
4 solidi to the pound. In a constitution dated 397 the treasury accepts 
five solidi in lieu of 1 Ib. silver. A constitution of 422 permits a payment 
of 4 solidi for 1 lb. silver. But Justinian in 528 reproduces the constitution 
of 397 in his Code.? In the circumstances a bimetallic currency can hardly 
have existed, and in fact the ancient sources, on the rare occasions when 
they speak of gold and silver in the same transaction, specify the quantity 
of each separately without any attempt to reduce them to a common 
basis.3 

Nor does there seem to have been any fixed relation between the gold 
coinage and denarii. The price of gold laid down in Diocletian’s Edict 
evidently does not envisage any regular relation, for by it the aureus (at 60 
to the pound) would be worth 8333 denarii. During the next twenty 
years, as we have seen, the price of gold rose in denarii according to 
market conditions. A report of Symmachus, Prefect of the City, to 
Valentinian ITI in 384-5 makes the situation clear. He is writing on behalf 
of the collectartt or money-changers, a corporation among whose duties it 
was to buy solidi for the government. Gratian (375-83) had fixed a price, 
reasonable at the time, at which the government reimbursed the collectarii 
for the solidi they supplied, but, Symmachus explains, the price of the 
solidus had, owing to the rise in gold, gone up on the open market, and 
the collectarit were now losing on the transaction.’ 


' E.g. Cod. Theod. 1x, xxii, 1 (343): “omnes solidi, in quibus nostri vultus [ac] 
veneratio una est, uno pretio aestimandi sunt atque vendendi’; xu, vii, 2 (363): 
‘emptio venditioque solidorum’; Symmachus, Relatio 29: ‘vendendis solidis. . . 
collectariorum corpus obnoxium est’; Augustine, Sermo 389.3: ‘cum solidum ut 
assolet vendidisset centum folles ex pretio solidi pauperibus iussit erogari’ ; 
Val. Nov. xvi (445); Anon. de Rebus Bellicis, iii, 1. 

2 S.B. 6086; Cod. Theod. xu, ii, 1; vim, iv, 27; Cod. Just xp lesviiz- ts 

® The accession donative is regularly stated to be 5 solidi and 1 lb. silver for each 
man (see p. 311, n. 4). The cost of Leo’s Vandal expedition was 65,000 lb. gold 
plus 700,000 Ib. silver according to John Lydus (de mag. m, 43), 47,000 lb. gold 
from the Praetorian Prefect’s treasury and 17,000 lb. gold plus 700,000 Ib. silver 
from the largitiones according to Candidus (fr. 2, F.H.G. IV, P2377). 

4 Symmachus, Rel. 29. 
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Constantine not only levied, like his predecessors, the awrum coronarium 
at intervals of five years, and continued to impose the gold and silver tax 
on land like Maximin;! he also exacted the rent of imperial estates in 
gold,” and instituted a new tax on traders, payable in gold and silver and 
hence known as the collatio auri atque argenti, or in Greek ypvodpyupov.2 But 
his principal stroke was the confiscation, late in his reign, of the temple 
treasures.* ‘This measure must have brought into circulation very con- 
siderable quantities of gold and silver, and it is indeed regarded by an 
author writing a generation later as the basis of the new coinage. ‘In the 
time of Constantine’, he writes, ‘there was lavish expenditure; he assigned 
gold to mean transactions instead of bronze, which formerly used to be 
held of high value. The origin of this avarice is believed to have derived 
from the following cause. When gold and silver and a great quantity of 
precious stones which had been stored of old in the temples came into 
public use, it inflamed the desire of all for giving and possessing. And 
whereas the expenditure even of bronze, which, as I have said, was 
stamped with the face of the kings, already seemed heavy and excessive, 
nevertheless owing to a kind of blindness there was a more lavish zeal for 
expenditure in gold, which is considered more valuable.” 

The economic thought of this anonymous fourth-century author is crude. 
He appears to think that using a more precious metal for the currency 
makes things dearer. But though the economic theory may be wrong there 
seems no reason to doubt that the creation of a new gold and silver 
currency, in addition to the existing denarius currency, out of hoards 
which had long been sterilized, must have had an inflationary effect. The 
precise influence which Constantine’s monetary policy had on prices is, 
however, very difficult to estimate. The situation is exceedingly complex, 
for there were henceforth three currencies circulating simultaneously over 
the same area. Prices found their levels independently in gold, silver and 
copper (as we may now call denarii, although they continued for old 
times’ sake to receive a silver wash), and the currencies exchanged against 
each other according to the market. 

The gold prices of wheat are of the same order as those of the first 
centuries. In the second quarter of the fourth century there was a shortage 
one year in Egypt, and wheat stood at 5 artabae (16 modii) to the solidus. 
Pachomius sent out a monk to buy for his monastery, and he eventually 


1 Cod. Theod. x1, ix, 2 (337): ‘si quis fundum vel mancipia ob cessationem 
tributorum vel etiam ob vestium auri argentique debitum quae annua exactione 
solvuntur occupata...comparaverit’. This tax appears to be different from the 
‘collatio auri atque argenti’ which Constantius II imposed on land donated by 
the crown to individuals (Cod. Theod. x1, xx, 1, 2). 

2 Cod. Theod. x1, xvi, 1 (319) ; XU, Vi, 2 (325). The rents of the estates given by 
Constantine to the Roman basilicas (Liber Pontif. 34) are all calculated in 
solidi, apart from special rare products. 

3 Zosimus, U, 38. 

4 Eusebius, Vit. Const. m, 1, 54, Laud. Const. vin, ix, Julian, Or. vu, 228bc, 
Libanius, Or. xxx, 6, 37, Lxu, 8. 

5 Anon. de rebus bellicis, ii, 1. 
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found an obliging tax-collector who sold him corn from public stocks at 
13 artabae (43 modii) to the solidus, in the expectation of postponing 
delivery to the government till after the harvest, when he could replace 
what he had—illicitly—sold. Pachomius repudiated this transaction, and 
wheat was ultimately bought at 54 artabae (18 modii) to the solidus.* 
These prices are exceptionally low, and suggest that Egypt was producing 
a good surplus, which was not all absorbed by taxation. For the year 
362-3 the emperor Julian quotes some rather high prices for Antioch. To 
alleviate a shortage he imported wheat from neighbouring cities and sold 
it at 10 modii to the solidus, and later shipped corn from Egypt, which he 
sold at 15 modii to the solidus. Even in normal conditions, he asks 
rhetorically, was wheat often sold at the latter price?? Wheat was doubt- 
less normally dear at Antioch, since it was a very large town and must have 
drawn its supply from considerable distances, but we may suspect that 
Julian is painting normal conditions rather black, to glorify his own 
achievement. At Carthage a few years later Hymetius, proconsul of 
Africa, sold wheat during a shortage from government stocks at 10 modii 
to the solidus (this seems to have been regarded as a ‘just price’ in a 
famine), and refilled the granaries next year, buying at the rate of 
30 modii per solidus.? In 445 Valentinian III fixed the price of wheat in 
Numidia and Mauretania at 40 modii to the solidus,* but this, being an 
official rate for government purchases, may have been below market 
prices. The same official rate is found in sixth-century Egypt,® and here 
the market price was about the same: twenty prices given by papyri 
average about 12 artabae to the solidus. These Egyptian prices are, 
however, probably below the level of the empire. Joshua Stylites’ quotes 
30 modii to the solidus as being the normal price in Mesopotamia in 495 
before locusts and war created famine conditions. If 30 modii be taken as 
the normal quantity which a solidus would buy, the price works out 
approximately the same as the first- and second-century price reckoned in 
gold. A pound of gold in the earlier period was equal to 45 aurei, each 
worth 25 denarii, each of which would buy nearly 2 modii; it would there- 
fore fetch rather less than 2,250 modii. In the later period the pound of 
gold, being equal to 72 solidi, each of which would buy 30 modii, would 
fetch 2,160 modii. As far as gold prices went, therefore, there was no 
inflation. On the contrary, the strong demand for gold by the government 
for minting sent the price of gold up from the low level recorded in 
Diocletian’s Edict, until roughly the same relation between gold and 
wheat was reached as had prevailed in the first and second centuries. 
This result is partially confirmed by a study of the price of another 
standard food, pork. Here we possess no figures for the early Empire, but 


* Patr. Or. 4. v, ‘Histoire de S. Pacéme’, 33-4. 
2 Misopogon, 369. 3 Amm. Marc. xxv, i, 17-18. 
2° Vals Noo Sill, 4. 5 P. Cairo, 67320. 


a 


Wheat prices in solidi are listed in Johnson and West, Byzantine Egypt, 
Economic Studies (Princeton, 1949), pp. 177-8. 
"7 Ch, 36, 
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in Diocletian’s Edict! the price is fixed at 12 denarii the pound. Thus on 
the Diocletianic tariff a pound of gold was equivalent to 4,000 pounds of 
pork. In the fifth century (452) the standard price for Italy was 240 lb. to 
the solidus;? in Africa a lower price for meat, 270 lb. to the solidus, was 
set by the government in 445;% and in Egypt 200 was in the sixth century 
the standard government rate for commutation of military supplies. Thus 
a pound of gold would purchase 14,400, 17,280 or 19,440 pounds of pork. 
In terms of pork, therefore, as in terms of wheat, gold has roughly 
quadrupled in value from the time of Diocletian. 

The prices of military uniforms tell the same tale. A requisition order 
dated a.p. 138° authorized payment for one chiton and four cloaks at 
24 denarii each. The Diocletianic tariff® prices a ‘military indictional 
chlamys (best quality)’ at 4,000. In denarii the price has been multiplied 
by 166, in gold it has risen from 0-02 to 0:08, that is, fourfold. In the fourth 
century a military chlamys cost one solidus (0-014 lb. gold), three-quarters 
of the second-century price.’ 

The great inflation of the third century had a permanent effect in 
reducing the real wages and salaries of all employees of the State. The 
private soldier of the second century had received gross pay of 300 denarii, 
that is 12 aurei or 75 |b. gold. It is difficult to calculate exactly the pay of 
a private soldier in the fourth century, when it was made up of rations 
(annona), uniform (vestis), and arms issued in kind, together with pay 
(sttpendium) in debased denarii, and a quinquennial donative in gold or 
silver. By the fifth and sixth centuries the stipendium had melted away, and 
the issues in kind had been commuted for gold. By this time the soldier 
received 4 or 5 solidi a year for annona,’ and a quinquennial donative of 
5 solidi.® His allowance for vestis is uncertain, but as he received 1 solidus 
(per annum) for his chlamys,!° and was entitled to three garments in all, 
chlamys, pallium and sticharium," we may put it at about 3 solidi. The 


td. Dioel. 1v, 1- a Valo Nov. Xkxvi; 2: 

3 Val. Nov. xiii, 4. 

4 P. Cairo, 67320; cf. F.H.S. (1951), p. 271. 

5 B.G.U. 1564. 

© x5, I. 4 

7 P. Ross. Georg. v, 61 (D5) prices 15 chlamydes at 17 solidi. The official 
adaeratio was raised from § to 1 solidus in 396 (Cod. Theod. vu, vi, 4). 

8 Val. Nov. xiii, 3 (445, four solidi) ; Cod. Just. 1, xxvii, 1, §§ 22-38 (five solidi) : 
Just. Edict xiii, 18, implies four solidi. 

9 Proc. Anecd. xxiv, 27-9. é 

10 Cod. Theod. vu, vi, 4 (396), repeated in Cod. Just. xu, XXXIX, 3. 

1 AJl these garments appear in P. Oxy. 1905; ory dpa and maAMa in P. Oxy. 
1424 and 1448; yAapddes in P. Lond. 1259; xAapvoes, mdAda and oroAai and 
nérda (vague terms which may cover orixydpia) in P.R.G. v, 61. All these 
documents are probably concerned with military clothing. The Edict of 
Diocletian gives prices for yAxpis orparunrucr) Woieriovadia KaNorn (XIX, 1, 
4,000 denarii) and ariyn ivdiucriovadia (XIX, 2, 2,000 denarii) under woollen 
garments, and for ortyav otpatwwtixav (XXV, 28-30, 1,500, 1,250 and 1,000 
denarii according to quality) under linen garments: no figures survive for the 
adAdov, which was probably the most expensive garment. 
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allowance for arms is unknown,! but if it be reckoned at another g solidi, 
his total emoluments would be 12 solidi, or ¢ lb. gold, that is, about two- 
thirds in gold value of the pay of the second-century soldier. This calcula- 
tion can be checked by reckoning the surplus which a soldier might save 
after paying his expenses. The soldier of the fourth century had only 
a stipendium of negligible value, and one-fifth of his periodical donative— 
probably a solidus per annum. The fifth- and sixth-century soldier 
similarly had only a solidus to spare, for the commutation of annona and 
vestis was not on a generous scale. The soldier of the principate® on the 
other hand had 60 denarii (2-4 aurei) deducted for rations, and from 50 to 
60 denarii (2 to 2-4 aurei) for uniform. Two soldiers whose pay-sheets we 
possess had no deduction for arms in the year in question (arms would not 
often require replacement), and their total outgoings including boots and 
sundries total only 134 to 144 denarii, or less than two-thirds of the 225 
denarii (9 aurei) which the troops then—before Domitian’s increase of 
pay—received. If deductions were not increased when the pay was raised 
to 300 denarii (12 aurei), soldiers of the second century would have been 
able to save about half their pay, 6 aurei, equivalent to about ro solidi. 
On higher officials and officers the effect of the inflation was even more 
severe. Equestrian officials in the second century were graded as sexagenarit, 
centenarii, ducenarii and tricenarit, drawing salaries of 60,000, 100,000, 
200,000 and 300,000 sesterces, or, reckoning in gold values, 134, 222, 
444 and 662 lb. gold. The highest senatorial office, the proconsulship of 
Africa, carried a salary of 1,000,000 sesterces, or over 220 lb. gold.® 
During the inflation the same salary scales continued to be paid in debased 
denarii, so that in Diocletian’s reign a magister memoriae was still receiving 
300,000 sesterces,* that 1s, 75,000 debased denarii, and even in the last 
decade of Constantine’s reign the praepositus of a unit was getting only 
36,000 denarii, probably not much more than twice what an officer of 
equivalent grade received in the second century.® These salaries were 
supplemented by multiple annonae and capitus, but what little evidence 
there is suggests not on a scale to compensate for the fall in the value of 
money. We have unfortunately no fourth- or fifth-century figures, but in 
the sixth Justinian states that the salary of the Augustal Prefect of Egypt 


* That there was a money allowance for arms may be inferred from Theo- 
phylact Simocatta, vu, 1, where the emperor Maurice éBovAero zpirrais 
Loipais aouvtdtrecba Tv ezidoow, dv eoOiTos Kai StAWY Kal Xapdyjwaros xpuvaod. 
He appears to have been trying to restore the issue in kind of uniform and arms 
hitherto commuted for gold; the suggestion was very unpopular. 

ANDEG’ Di. SOs atl tis 

* The salary grading of equestrian officials is attested by many inscriptions 
For the proconsul of Africa see Cassius Dio, Lxxvm, 22.5. , 

* Eumenius, pro Instaurandis Scholis (Pan. Vet. 1x (tv), 11), ‘trecena illa 
sestertia, quae sacrae memoriae magister acceperam.’ 

° P. Oxy. 1047: the date on which the donative was paid (25 July) fixes the 
document to Constantine’s reign, and it cannot be earlier than 324 when 
Constantine acquired Egypt. For officers’ rates of pay in the principate see 
Papers of the British School at Rome, xvi (1950), pp. 68-9. i 
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was, prior to his reform of the Egyptian administrative system, 50 annonae 
and 50 capitus. The salary of the Dux of Libya at this date amounted to 
50 annonae and 50 capitus in gold, equivalent to 400 solidi in all, and go 
annonae and 120 capitus in kind, commuted for 1,005} solidi.! It is plausible 
to suggest that the official salary of both these officers, who were of equal 
(spectabilis) grade, was 50 annonae and 50 capitus, and the Dux had sup- 
plemented his income by appropriating, in the fashion familiar to the later 
Empire, some of the annonae of his troops; the Augustal Prefect no doubt 
made up his salary by other perquisites. If so, the official salary of officers 
of spectabilis grade would have been annonae and capitus (there is no sugges- 
tion that they had any other regular and official emoluments) amounting 
to the value of 400 solidi, or roughly 5$ lb. gold. The Augustal Prefect and 
the Dux held posts which were equivalent to those of ducenarii of the second 
century. The official salary of such officers had then, as a result of the 
inflation, dropped to about one-eighth of second-century rates. This 
circumstance may help to explain, if not to excuse, the constant attempts 
of late Roman officials to supplement their salaries by perquisites, some 
of which eventually received legal sanction. 

Justinian endeavoured to check these and other types of corruption by 
consolidating and raising salaries. Even his revised scales are, however, 
well below second-century levels. He normally gave about to lb. gold to 
spectabiles, and raised many officers to this grade.? But even this salary was 
only three-quarters of that of the most junior procurators, the sexagenarii. 
The Moderator of Arabia received 15 lb. gold? and the Proconsul of 
Cappadocia 20 lb.,* while the Dux of Libya kept his old salary, which 
amounted to about 20 lb. The post of Augustal Prefect of Egypt was united 
with that of Dux of Egypt and was allotted 40 lb.,> nearly as much as 
a ducenarius. The newly created Praetorian Prefect of Africa, whose post 
would correspond in dignity to, and carry more onerous duties than, the 
old proconsulate of Africa, received 100 lb. gold, less than half the 
proconsul’s salary.® 

It is noteworthy that the common soldier, in theory at any rate, lost 
very much less by the inflation than high officials and military officers. 
He had to be decently fed, clothed and armed, and there was less spare to 
cut. When on the other hand the large cash salaries of the higher grades 
melted away they were replaced by allowances in kind on a much more 
modest scale. In practice the contrast was not so sharp, as officers 
regularly intercepted a proportion of the pay and allowances of their 
troops. ; ; 

The creation of a new gold and silver currency, competing with the old 
copper currency for the same volume of goods, must inevitably have sent 
prices up in terms of denarii. But the papyri reveal that in Egypt the rise 


1 Just. Edict xm, 3 and 18. ia 

2 Just. Nov. xxtv—xxvu (800 solidi), XxvIl. 3, XXIX. 2 (725 solidi), xxxI. I 
(700 solidi). Edict 1v, 1, 2 (10 lb. =720 solidi). 

2 Just. Nov. cu, 2. 4 Just. Nov. xxx, 6. 

5 Just. Edict xi, 3. ® Cod. Just. 1, xxvii, 1, §21. 
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in prices was far greater than could be explained by this fact alone. The 
Egyptians went on reckoning in drachmae (though tetradrachms ceased 
to be minted in 296) and in denarii throughout the fourth and fifth 
centuries and even in the sixth, though by this time it was becoming more 
usual to keep accounts in fractions of the solidus. As prices rose it became 
customary to quote them in talents (1 talent=6,o00 drachmae = 1,500 
denarii) or in myriads of denarii. In 335 wheat, which had been tariffed 
by Diocletian at 100 denarii the modius (330 denarii the artaba), stood 
at 14 talents (21,000 denarii) to the artaba, and in 338 at 24 talents 
(36,000 denarii). A few years later the artaba stood at 50 talents (75,000 
denarii), and later again at 183 talents or about 500,000 denarii. Other 
papyri give the price of gold either by weight or in solidi. In 324, the year 
in which Constantine acquired Egypt, 10} grammes of gold were valued 
at 7 talents 3,720 drachmae, which would make the pound of gold cost 
313,488 denarii and the solidus about 4,350 denaru.? Other undated 
fourth-century documents give prices of 36 talents (54,000 denarii), 
100 talents (150,000), 120 talents (180,000) and 1833 talents (275,000) 
for the solidus. In the last document the price of corn is quoted as 
26 talents (39,000 denarii), which suggests a date near 338; reckoned in 
solidi the price is unusually high (about 7 artabae to the solidus). 
A papyrus dated to the middle of the fourth century gives a price of gold 
which works out at 3,840 talents or 576 myriads of denarii to the solidus; 
and in another document the writer states, ‘The solidus now stands at 
2,020 myriads; it has gone down’.* Yet other papyri, dated to the late 
fourth century, equate the solidus to 25,000 and 30,000 talents (3,750 and 
4,500 myriads).® Some indirect data confirm these equations and make 
the chronology of the inflation rather more precise. In a document dated 
362 meat is priced at 7,200 myriads for 500 Ib., and in another dated 390 
at 105 myriads for 3 lb., i.e. at 142 and 30 myriads per lb. respectively.® 
If meat in the fourth century stood at the standard fifth-century price of 
200 lb. to the solidus, the solidus was equated with 2,880 myriads in 360 
and 6,000 myriads in 390. 

The denarius of the papyri was not, of course, a coin. In 324 the 
nummus, the principal copper coin, had a value of 25 denarii, so that 
a solidus could have been bought with 174 nummi. During the fourth 
century the successive issues must have been assigned higher and higher 
face values in denarii, while at the same time the coins tended to become 
smaller and smaller. 

The peculiar conservatism of the Egyptians, who went on reckoning in 
the old units of the drachma and denarius long after they had ceased to 
be coins, enable us to trace the course of the inflation; it appears from the 
figures given above that from the time when Constantine conquered the 
East (324) till the reign of Julian (360-3) the inflation was extremely rapid. 
P. Lond. 1914; P. Oxy. 85; P. Lond. 427; P. Princeton, 183v. 

P. Oxy. 1430. 
PER 187 and 3755. Pal. cox, Gb ancien 
S.B. 7034; P. Oxy. 1223. OP SL. 00m: § P. Oxy. 1056, 1753. 
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During these forty years the value of the denarius sank from about 4,500 
to the solidus to about 30,000,000. Thereafter the movement was checked, 
and in the next thirty years the denarius sank only by 50 per cent. 

These figures all come from Egypt, but they cannot be written off as 
peculiar to Egypt. The same coins circulated in Egypt as in the rest of the 
Empire, and it shared the same fiscal system.! There was certainly a vast in- 
flation of the denariusin Egyptin the fourth century, and, unless the contrary 
can be proved, what happened in Egypt happened in the rest of the eastern 
part of the Empire at any rate. It is a more plausible hypothesis that during 
the periods when the Empire was divided the comes sacrarum largitionum in the 
western part may have pursued a different policy from his eastern colleague, 
and that the history of the denarius may therefore have followed a different 
course in the west than in the east. We have no information about the 
value of the denarius in the west during the fourth century, but there is 
a figure for the early fifth century which taken at its face value suggests 
that no inflation had taken place. In a constitution dated 4192 the price 
of salt pork is fixed at 50 denarii to the pound, and in another dated 4523 
that of pork at 240 lb. to the solidus. In 419, then, the denarius at Rome 
will have stood at about 12,000 to the solidus. The figure is surprisingly 
low, for the western denarius could not have parted company from the 
eastern until 337, when on Constantine’s death the Empire was divided 
between his sons, and by that date the Egyptian documents suggest that 
it had already sunk to the neighbourhood of 250,000.4 We must in fact 
presume a policy of deflation in the west as against rapid inflation in the 
east. 

There are, however, serious grounds for questioning this conclusion. In 
the first place, the issues of copper coins from the western and eastern 
mints are, in general, uniform. There is nothing in the coins themselves to 
suggest that a radically different monetary policy was being pursued in 
the two halves of the Empire, though it is of course possible that similar 
coins were tariffed at entirely different rates in east and west. In the 
second place the Empire was not as yet permanently divided into two 
parts; it was only on Theodosius’s death in 395 that the eastern and 
western parts finally parted company. It is rather difficult to conceive 
how in these circumstances a radically different monetary policy can have 


1 It has been argued that the fact that Alexandria alone of the imperial mints 
never issued solidi would account for a local inflation in Egypt. Solidi, however, 
came into circulation not where they were minted but where they were paid out, 
and it isin fact abundantly evident, both from finds and papyri, that they circulated 
freely in Egypt. In general, finds indicate that coins travelled widely and freely 
from their place of minting. There is one constitution (Cod. Theod. 1X, xxiii, 1) 
of mid-fourth-century date which forbids merchants to carry copper coin from 
place to place beyond specified sums for travelling expenses, but other clauses 
of this law, prohibiting the sale of coin, make it plain that it was an emergency 
measure, designed to prevent speculative transactions in the copper currency 
at a moment when certain old issues had been declared no longer legal tender. 

2 Cod. Theod. xiv, iv, 10. 3 Val. Nov. xxxvi. 

4 See p. 308, n. 3. 
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been pursued in east and west. Thirdly, there are two pieces of evidence 
which suggest that the denarius was rapidly depreciating in the west. In 
361-3 the Consular of Numidia, fixing a scale of sportulae (fees payable by 
litigants to officials), expressed them in modii of wheat or the price 
thereof;! he would hardly have done so unless the denarius was de- 
preciating so rapidly as to be useless as a standard of value. In 384-5 the 
collectarii of Rome protested, apparently with justice, that the official price 
of a solidus in denarii, recently raised by Gratian (376-83), required to be 
raised again to correspond with market rates.’ 

The apparent contrast between east and west is probably to be explained 
by a difference in terminology. The Egyptians continued to reckon in 
notional denarii, and not in actual coins, and thus their accounts present 
a faithful picture of the progress of the inflation. In the west, it would 
seem, the current copper coins of the day were popularly called denarii. 
Thus when John Cassian,* writing in the early fifth century in Latin for 
a western public, speaks of a cheap loaf costing 3 denarii in Egypt, he is 
thinking of three copper coins, which an Egyptian would have tariffed at, 
say, a myriad denarii each. Denarius seems to be synonymous with 
nummus. In 445 the rate of exchange between the solidus and the nummus 
was stabilized at 1:7,000-7,200.4 Writing in about 510, Cassiodorus states 
that the ancients wished the solidus to be 6,000 denaru.® 

The copper coinage issued during the fourth century does not by itself 
suggest a cataclysmic inflation but is not incompatible with it. There were 
frequent and abundant issues in various denominations in both east and 
west. All denominations tended to sink in weight in successive issues, and 
periodically a fresh start was made with a heavier coin, which in its turn 
dwindled in size. This in itself suggests that the currency was being 
steadily debased, but to account for the scale of inflation revealed by the 
papyri one must assume that successive issues of coins were tariffed at 
higher and higher values reckoned in denarii. 

It might seem at first sight that the process of altering the nominal value 
of successive issues of coins without indicating this fact in any way on the 
coins themselves would have led to inextricable confusion. The papyri, 
however, prove that the Egyptians were able to cope with the situation. 
In general the imperial government does not seem to have tried to 
demonetize or withdraw old issues. Only two attempts are recorded. 
A mid-fourth-century constitution alludes® to certain types of pecunia as 
being banned, probably those issued before the new series inaugurated in 
348. Another constitution of 395’ prohibits the circulation of the decargyrus 

1 Bruns, Fontes’, 103 (=C.I.L. vi, 17896). 

* Symm. Rel. 29. Cod. Just. x1, xi, 2 (dated by Seeck to 371-3) suggests that 


an attempt at deflation had recently been made, but apparently without lasting 
success. 


3 Inst. Mon. tv, 14. 4 Val. Nov. xvi. 

® Cassiodorus, Variae, 1, 10, §5. 

® God. Theod. 1x, xxiii, 1. The date given the code (356) is rejected by 
Mommsen and Seeck, but on inadequate grounds. 

* God. Theod. 1x, xxiii, 2 (395). 
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nummus. It may be doubted whether these laws were very effective; to 
judge by hoards, coins of all different dates circulated together. It seems 
likely that the older coins were rated by the money changers according to 
their size and weight and commanded a market value based on the official 
valuation of the current issue. Thus the large coins surviving from earlier 
reigns would pass current as multiples of the minute nummi issued in the 
last years of the fourth century.! If this was what happened, it helps to 
explain the rapidity of the inflationary process: for every time the govern- 
ment increased the face value of a new issue, the whole of the copper 
coinage in circulation would be revalued in sympathy. 

After the death of Theodosius the Great in 395 issues of copper almost 
cease, and those of silver become very rare: the coins already circulating, 
supplemented by unofficial imitations, had to serve for currency for eighty 
years in the west, and for a century in the east. In these circumstances one 
would expect the inflation to cease and even to recede. This seems to have 
been the case. In the west, the denarius or nummus stood at about 12,000 
to the solidus in 419, had risen to about 7,000 in 445 (when the imperial 
government forbade the sale of solidi under that price), and later was 
stabilized at 6,000, if Cassiodorus be taken to mean that this figure had 
been official in his day for some considerable time. For the east we have 
unfortunately no fifth-century figures from Egypt, but by the sixth century 
the denarius had at any rate not greatly depreciated from the lowest values 
recorded in the fourth: we possess quotations of 5,200 and 7,200 myriads 
for the sixth century, as against 6,000 (inferred) for the end of the fourth.? 

It remains to be considered why the denarius was inflated at so pro- 
digious a rate in the mid-fourth century. During this period government 
expenditure was to a very large extent either in kind or in gold and silver, 
and was supplied by corresponding levies in kind and the precious metals. 
The heaviest item in the budget, the annona and capitus of troops and 
officials, was paid in foodstuffs, which were levied in kind from the 
provincials under the annual indictio. The vestis of soldiers and officials 
was also usually issued in kind; the garments needed were either produced 
in the state factories or levied from the provincials. Public works, in so 
far as they were not built by forced labour from requisitioned materials, 
seem to have been paid for in gold.’ The other main items of expenditure, 
the accession and quinquennial donatives to the troops, were paid in gold 
and silver,‘ raised by concurrent levies of aurum oblaticium, aurum coronarium 
and the collatio lustralis. Gold was also probably used for the more casual 
benefactions of the emperor: the treasury of the res privata, fed by the gold 


1 This conjecture is supported by the character of the reformed coinage of the 
late fifth century (see p. 314 below). 

2 P. Oxy. 1911, 2195, 1917. oS 

3 Symm. Rel. 26 gives an estimate in solidi for repairing a bridge. 

4 The accession donative of 5 solidi and a pound of silver is frequently 
attested from Julian onwards: Amm. Marc. xx, iv, 18 (360) ; Const. Porph. 
de caerim. 4128 (457), 432B (473), 423; 425B (491), 429B (518). The quinquennial 
donative of 5 solidi is recorded only by Proc. Anecd. xxiv, 27-9. 
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rents of the imperial lands, supplied this need. The navicularii were paid 
partly in corn, partly in solidi. The lime-burners and carters of Rome 
received one solidus per load.? 

It is not easy at first sight to discern how the government expended its 
copper issues, or if it did not expend them, how it put them into circulation : 
and yet unless the government had some urgent motive for putting 
excessive quantities of denarii into circulation, whether by spending them 
or by some other method, the great inflation would not have taken place. 

One use for the copper issues may have been the annual pay of the 
troops. Under Diocletian soldiers certainly received, in addition to their 
annona, capitus and vestis in kind, stipendium et donativum in denartt communes :? 
this donativuum is probably to be distinguished from the accession and 
quinquennial donative, which seems to have been in gold and silver, and 
was probably an annual bonus on pay. This pay in denarii continued 
under Constantine: a pay statement of a praepositus of that reign survives, 
showing that he received 36,000 denarii in stipendium and 2,500 in 
donativum.4 Julian, in his letter to Constantius II after his proclamation as 
Augustus in 360, complains that his troops had received no annuum 
stipendium during his reign as Caesar.> Mamertinus speaks of his anxiety 
when appointed comes sacrarum largitionum by Julian in 361 over the arrears 
of stipendium. Julian found the imperial barber at Constantinople was 
receiving, besides 20 annonae and 20 capitus, annuum stipendium grave.’ 
Gregory Nazianzen describes how Julian, handing out royal gifts to the 
army, at either the regular annual distribution or one specially devised for 
the purpose, associated the payment with a pagan sacrifice. We are not 
told in any of these cases that the payment was in denarii, and indeed 
Gregory speaks of gold. But though gold may have been paid to the 
imperial guard—Julian could not personally have paid the whole army— 
the ordinary soldier must have received his meagre pay in denarii. There 
is only one later allusion to stpendium, and that not a certain one, early in 
the reign of Valentinian I, when the tribune and notary Palladius was 
sent to Africa ‘ut et militi disperso per Africam praeberet stipendium 
debitum’; the money is subsequently called stipendium or donativum 
indifferently by Ammianus.® This might refer to a delayed accession 
donative, but the use of the term stipendium suggests that arrears of annual 
pay are meant. The date when annual cash pay was abolished is uncertain, 
but if it was for the most part paid in denarii, it would be natural to infer 
that it ceased when the imperial government ceased to issue copper on 
a large scale, on the death of Theodosius the Great. 

There is very little trace of the government collecting taxation in 
denarii after the reigns of Galerius and Maximin, who appear to have 
levied the capitatio—or at any rate the capitatio which they imposed on the 


Cod. Theod. xm, v, 7 (334). 2 Cod. Theod. xtv, vi 65). 
Ed. Diocl. preamble. 2 PL Oxperreay: pre 
Amm. Marc. xx, viii, 8. ® Pan. Vet, mt (x1), 1. 
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Amm. Marc. xxu, iv, 9. Contra Fulianum t (Or. tv), 82-4. 
Amm. Marc. xxxvim, vi, 12; cf. TZ; 10, 
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urban population—in copper.’ After Maximin’s death the capitatio of the 
plebs urbana was abolished?—to be later replaced by a tax in gold and silver, 
the collatio lustralis—and the capitatio of the plebs rustica was paid in kind.’ 
Every issue of pay to the troops must therefore have been newly minted 
coin and have been added, without any compensating withdrawal, to the 
denarius currency in circulation. This would lead to a steady inflation, 
and prices would have risen continuously as reckoned in denarii. To the 
government, whose finances were based on gold and on issues and levies 
in kind, the steady depreciation of the denarius was not of any great 
moment. No doubt from time to time the stipendium had to be raised when 
its value became quite derisory, but the difficulty was met by assigning 
higher face values to the next issue of coins. 

Another possible way in which the government disposed of its copper 
coinage is suggested by the way in which Symmachus! speaks of the 
collectarit of Rome: ‘vendendis solidis, quos plerumque publicus usus 
exposcit, collectariorum corpus obnoxium est, quibus arca vinaria 
statutum pretium subministrat’. The guild of money changers was, that 
is, under the obligation of selling solidi to the government, being paid in 
denarii at a fixed tariff from the arca vinaria,> presumably the account into 
which was paid the money accruing from government sales of wine in 
Rome; the small change thus received was of no use to the treasury, which 
accordingly supplied it to the collectarit to purchase solidi on government 
account. We have no evidence that this technique was applied to newly 
minted denarii, but it is perhaps suggestive that there were ‘provincial 
gold-buyers’ (€@vxol ypvo@var: the office is attested only by Egyptian 
papyri, but that is no reason to assume that it did not exist elsewhere).® 
These officials are only recorded to have banked taxes in gold, but their 
title implies a wider function, and it may be that they were responsible for 
buying gold from the collectarii against issues of denarii. If this practice 
was general, it would also have added to the stock of denarii in circulation 
without any counterbalancing withdrawal. 

The technique described above would have been highly profitable to 
the government, which increased its stock of gold, in which it reckoned its 


1 Lactantius, de mort. pers. xxiii: ‘post hoc pecuniae pro capitibus pendebantur’. 
Cf. Arcadius Charisius in Dig. L, iv, 18, §8: ‘exactores pecuniae pro capitibus’, 
and the series of receipts for émuxefpdAaov méAews in P.S.I. 163, 302, 462, 780, 
dating from 301 to 315. 

= God. Theod. xi, x, 2. 

8 Riccobono, Fontes Juris Rom. AnteJust., 1, 83, Année Epigr. 1937, 232 (the 
Table of Brigetio, A.pD.311) : ‘quinque capita. . .ex censu atque a praestationibus 
sollemnibus annonariae pensitationis excusent eademque immunia habeant’; 
‘ab annonario titulo duo kapita excusent, id est tam suum quam etlam uxoris 
suae’. 

Paice, 29. 

5 Otherwise mentioned only in Cod. Theod. x1v, vi, 3 (365), when a payment 
(in solidi) is made to the calcis coctores “ex eius vini pretio. . .quod consuevit ex 
arca vinaria ministrari’. Cf. xrv, vi, 1 (359) for an earlier payment in actual 
wine, and xtv, iv, 4 (367) for a similar payment in wine to the suari. 


6 Wilcken, Grundztige, pp. 164-5. 
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wealth, at the cost of inflating the copper currency, which affected its 
finances little. It is indeed difficult to see why, if it had during the fourth 
century exploited this device, it should have ceased to do so in the fifth. 
It is, however, noticeable that by the beginning of the fifth century the 
gold currency seems to have been abundant, and that the government was 
beginning to commute the levies of annona into gold taxes: in Africa the 
process seems to have been complete by 445, when Valentinian III reckons 
the taxes in gold, or annona commuted into gold, and in Italy by the time 
of Majorian, who in his Novels (458) assumes that all the annual indictio is 
collected in solidi;? in the east Anastasius made xpvooréAeta Tv tovywr 
the general rule.? It may be that in view of the increase in its gold revenue 
from taxation, the government ceased to find it worth while to make 
further issues of denarii in order to buy solidi. 

The abundance of gold may also have led to the virtual abandonment 
of the silver currency. It is noteworthy that for some twenty years before 
the silver issues fall off the government seems to have levied the collatio 
lustralis wholly in gold and no longer in gold and silver: it would seem 
to have been deliberate policy to abandon silver and concentrate on 
gold.* 

From the year 473 large copper coins were issued at Rome bearing 
a mark of value, the figure xL, together with smaller pieces marked xx, 
x and v. Similar but rather lighter coins were issued at Carthage under 
the Vandal kings, marked NxLu, Nxx1 and nxu, presumably meaning 42, 
21 and 12 nummi. It may be assumed that the units on the Roman coins 
also represent nummi, in which case the large pieces will have stood at 
180 to the solidus, if Valentinian’s law of 445 was still enforced, or more 
probably at 150 to the solidus, if Cassiodorus’s statement is to be referred 
to this period. The largest coins of each series bear an obvious resemblance 
in size and weight to Diocletian’s nummi and to dupondii (half sesterces) 
of the early Empire. This suggests that the reformers took as their model old 
coins which were still in circulation and popular. They seem to have 
tariffed the new coins at the current valuation of the old coins in terms of 
the little nummi which formed the bulk of the copper currency: this would 


* The earliest allusion to the payment of land tax in gold seems to be the 
auraria praestatio of God. Theod. xt, i, 19 (384) in the east; for the west (Africa) see 
Cod. Theod. x1, i; 32 (412) and 34 (429). By 436 commutation into gold seems to 
have been a fairly commonly granted privilege in the east (Cod. Theod. x1, i, 37; 
cf. ‘Theodoret, Ep. 42, who states that 15,000 of the 60,000 iuga of Cyrrhus 
became ypvooreAns under Isidore, praetorian prefect of the east in 435-6). 

2 Val. Nov. xiii; Maj. Nov. ii, 3; vii, 14, 16. 

3 John Malalas, 3948. 

4 Cod. Theod. xi, i, de lustrali collatione, laws 1 6), 62), 6 (364) an 
8 (370) all speak of gold and silver, whereas laws : pars . HS : of a8). 
17 (399), 18 (400), 19 (403), 20 (410) and a1 (418) all mention gold alone; only 
in I. v. 14 (405) is silver mentioned during this period as forming part of the 
collatio lustralis. The name xpvodpyvpov survives in Greek, but the tax was 


in the later fifth century certainly collected in gold only (Joshua Stylites 
XXXI). 
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account for the very odd and inconvenient figure of forty-two adopted in 
Africa.1 

In Africa the Vandal kings later issued small silver coins, weighing 2, 
1 and } a scruple (that is, at 144, 288 and 576 to the pound), marked 
DNC, DNL and DNxxv respectively. The unit marked pn must have stood at 
3,600 to 2,880 to the solidus according as the pound of silver was valued at 
4 solidi or 5, and must therefore have been worth twice the nummus. If 
the letters pn stand for denarius, the denarius must have been reckoned as 
worth two nummi in Africa. Alternatively, the letters might be interpreted 
as dinummus, a double nummus.? 

In 496 Anastasius followed the lead of Rome and Carthage by issuing 
substantial copper coins marked (40), K (20), 1 (10) and E (5). These 
pieces were known, according to a contemporary chronicler, in Latin as 
terunciani, in Greek as follares.? There survive two separate series of these 
coins. One is rather smaller and very much lighter than the corresponding 
Roman coins; the other is both larger and heavier; the lighter series was 
issued by no later emperor. It seems likely that the two series, which are 
readily distinguishable at sight, were intended to be of different values, 
and that, therefore, the unit marked on the larger series was different from 
that marked on the smaller. The small m coins, which, though considerably 
lighter, are not much smaller than the Italian xx coins, may well have been 
intended to represent, like them, 40 nummi, and have been issued for use 
in areas where that unit was commonly used. The unit on the larger M coins 
may perhaps have been the myriad of denarii by the Egyptian reckoning. 
This is suggested by the following facts. Justinian, according to Procopius,* 
lowered the hitherto prevailing rate of 210 folles to the solidus to 180: 
the change is probably to be associated with his reform of the copper 
coinage in 538, when he raised the weight of the follis by over 25 per cent. 
Before 538, then, 8,400 units went to the solidus; after 538, 7,200. Now 
an undated papyrus of the sixth century quotes a rate of 7,200 myriads 
to the solidus.® It would seem likely therefore that the Egyptians reckoned 
the units on the large folles as representing a myriad. This theory involves the 
consequence that the follis must have depreciated very considerably since 
its first issue by Anastasius. For if the smaller m coins were intended to 


1 I owe this interesting suggestion to Mr Philip Grierson, who will be 
publishing a full statement of it in the Numismatic Chronicle. He points out that 
there exist sestertii and dupondii of the principate with the numerals Lxxxm and 
XL scratched on them (see B.M.C., Coins of the Vandals, Ostrogoths and Lombards, 
p. xviii): these figures would represent the number of nummi at which they 
were priced in the fifth century. He also points out that the standard coin 
marked 1, peculiar to the Alexandrian mint in Justinian’s copper coinage, bears 
a close resemblance to the old Alexandrian tetradrachm. The only explanation 
would seem to be that tetradrachms were still in circulation, and valued at 
12 (myriads?), and that Justinian copied them. 

2 The word dinummus is apparently only known from a gloss, cited in 
Thes. Ling. Lat., s.v. binio, which equates divovpya and dyvapia. 

3 Marcellinus Comes, s.a. 498. 4 Proc. Anecd. xxv, 12. 

SP Oxy. 1OL7. 
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represent 40 nummi they must have been originally issued at 150 to 180 
to the solidus, and the larger m coins must have been tariffed at twice this 
value at least, to judge by their weight and size. The large follis must 
therefore have dropped from about 80 to 210 between 496 and 538. In the 
east the follis seems to have appreciated yet further in the latter part of 
Justinian’s reign, for a papyrus dated 557 reckons 5,200 myriads, that is 
130 folles, to the solidus. 

In Italy Justinian, during the latter part of his reign, issued small silver 
coins, which, to judge by their weight, were probably struck at 240 and 
480 to the pound. These issues are marked cN (250) and PKE (125) 
respectively, and must presumably have been meant to represent 250 and 
125 nummi. As the pound of silver was at this date tariffed at 5 solidi, 
about 12,000 nummi must have gone to the solidus; that is, the nummus 
must have depreciated to half its value under the Ostrogothic kings. The 
explanation may be that Justinian on the conquest introduced his own 
eastern monetary system, reckoning his folles as representing 40 double 
nummi, as Anastasius may well have reckoned his heavier series, and thereby 
marking down the surviving Ostrogothic xt coins to half folles. By this 
procedure, since the follis was tariffed after 538 at 180 to the solidus, the 
Italian nummus will have been halved in value. 

The reformed copper currency issued in Italy under Odovacar and in 
Africa under the Vandal kings, and finally adopted in the eastern empire 
by Anastasius, was no doubt a boon to the public. There must have been 
a growing lack of the small change needed for everyday transactions, and 
the money current must have been very inconvenient to handle, a mixture 
of issues of varying sizes, including many unofficial imitations. That 
Anastasius’s copper coinage was welcomed by the masses is stated by 
a contemporary chronicler—‘nummis quos Romani teruncianos vocant, 
Graeci follares, Anastasius princeps suo nomine figuratis placabilem plebi 
commutationem distraxit’.? But the governments which issued the new 
coins may have had fiscal motives also. Anastasius, as the chronicler says, 
sold (distraxit) his new coins to the public, that is, he bought solidi with 
them, and bought them cheap; for the minting cost of the number of 
folles at which the solidus was tariffed must have been very substantially 
below a solidus. The coins show that the government from time to time 
succumbed to the temptation of increasing their profit by reducing the 
size of the follis—and no doubt issuing it in greater quantities. This 
tendency was, however, « ecked periodically, when the follis was restored 
to its original weight, or even made heavier than Anastasius’s first issue. 
The exchange rates extant show considerable fluctuations, but within 
a reasonable range, and it would appear that the government on the whole 
restricted its copper issues to an amount which did not seriously disturb 
the balance, and were able effectively to control the exchange rate. They 
thus established what approximated to a fiduciary copper coinage. The 
copper issues, though intrinsically worth much less, were accepted as 
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equivalent to the fraction of the solidus for which they were exchanged, 


a fraction which though not absolutely fixed varied only within reasonable 
limits. 


The inflation of the third century was of a normal type. It resulted from 
the debasement and multiplication of the standard coin of the Empire, 
the denarius, and its progress was relatively slow. It is interesting for three 
of its effects. By driving gold out of circulation it substantially reduced its 
price, relatively to other goods. It forced the government, whose fiscal 
system was too rigid to adapt itself to the rising prices, to abandon the use 
of money for most purposes and fall back on levies and issues in kind. It 
permanently and drastically reduced official salaries in real value. The 
inflation of the fourth century was more peculiar. The Empire now 
possessed two currencies, gold and copper. The copper currency was 
inflated at a speed and to a degree paralleled only in modern times, and 
by a method, it would seem, analogous to that of the printing press, by 
arbitrarily assigning ever increasing face values to the coins. At the same 
time the gold currency was carefully kept up to standard in weight and 
purity, and gradually increased in volume until the government was 
enabled to commute levies and issues in kind into gold payments. The 
government during this period seems to have made the best of both worlds. 
Its own finances were based on the stable gold solidus, and it was therefore 
indifferent to the fate of the copper denarius, which it inflated recklessly. 
The purpose of this inflation remains somewhat obscure, but it would 
appear that the government issued vast quantities of denarii partly to 
cover army pay and partly to buy solidi on the open market. By the end 
of the fourth century the denarius had sunk so low that the government 
abandoned its issue. But meanwhile it had built up the gold currency, 
bringing more and more gold into circulation by heavy taxes and, if Iam 
right, by purchase. Eventually, towards the end of the fifth century, a new 
copper currency was provided for the use of the ordinary citizen, whose 
needs had been completely neglected during the inflationary period and 
during the cessation of all copper issues which followed. 


Jesus College, Cambridge 
Additional Note 


As the question is important and controversial, it may be as well to outline 
the evidence. P. Ryl. 607 is a letter, dated on various grounds to about A.D. 300, 
from an official (who is evidently ‘in the know’) to a subordinate, instructing 
him urgently to buy goods at any price with all his (the writer’s) Italian money 
(Iraduxov apytpwov), the reason being that the emperors have ordered the Italian 
coin to be reduced to half a nummus (mpoodrafev 7) Bela TUxn TOV deoTroT@v 
Hudv ro *IraduKov vopucpa eis TpLov vovppov KatapipacOAva). It is generally 
agreed that 76 “IraAtkov vouiopa (or apyvpiov) means the normal imperial 
coinage by contrast with the local Alexandrian tetradrachms which ceased to 
be issued in A.D. 296, that is the Aurelianic xx.1 pieces. The most natural 
interpretation of the phraseology would be that these pieces had hitherto been 
known as nummi, but were henceforth to be tariffed at half nummi. 
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P. Oslo, ut, 83, also dated to about A.D. 300, is unfortunately fragmentary. It 
contains portions of three official letters, of which the third alone concerns us. 
It is clearly concerned with the regulation of the currency, and alludes to the 
xaboXKds or rationalis, the imperial minister who controlled the mints or his 
local representative in Egypt, and to a zpéypaypa or public notice issued by 
some high authority (apa ris peyaAeidrn[ros]). The first line speaks of some- 
thing having reached 25 denarii (ws «is eixoow mévre "At7uxds) and the third 
of nummi (being reduced?) to 124 denarii ([7]@v 5€ vodppwy eis d@deKa, Hurov 
’Arrucds). It is hard to resist the conclusion that this document refers to 
the same operation as P. Ryl. 607, and states that the nummus, which had 
previously been raised to 25 denarii is now reduced to 123. 

P.S.I. 965 is also fragmentary. The opening four lines state that the emperors 
have issued the Edictum de Pretis, lines 5 and 6 are concerned with currency 
changes. Line 5 alludes to denarii (’Arzixés), line 6 (ro 5€ péyps THs Sedpo 
avtt Tob Svo Kal d€xa [Kal 710v] may indicate that the coin hitherto current is 
to be valued at twelve (and a half denarii?). 

It may be added that some half nummi of Licinius are marked xus. 


ENCLOSURE AND LABOUR SUPPLY IN 
THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION: 


By J. D. CHAMBERS 


graphic aspect of the Industrial Revolution, the function of enclosure 

in regard to labour supply was regarded as crucial. Its special 
importance in recruiting the industrial labour force was developed in 
a series of important studies as the result of which it came to be generally 
regarded as a basic postulate of the new large-scale economy.? More 
recent examination of the growth and movement of population has done 
something to modify this view, but the conventional picture of catastrophic 
change effected by enclosure continues to find adherents. Any alternative 
to it, says Mr Maurice Dobb, implies the assumption that ‘the appearance 
of a reserve army of labour was a simple product of growing population 
which created more hands than could be fed from the then cultivated soil. 
If this were the true story, one might have reason to speak of a proletariat 
as a natural rather than an institutional creation and to treat accumulation 
of capital and the growth of a proletariat as autonomous and independent 
processes. But this idyllic picture fails to accord with the facts.’? This 
formulation of the problem invites discussion on several counts, but from 
the angle of the regional historian (from which it is viewed here) it 
generalizes a process which he sees in terms of its separate parts, i.e. as 
actual movements of population in particular places; and he is impelled 
by the force of his methodology to test the abstract formula of ‘institu- 
tional creation’ by fitting it to the local facts as he knows them. Such is 
the purpose of this article; but some clarification of the formula is necessary 
at the outset. 


Us the advance, a generation ago, in the study of the demo- 


1 Based on a paper read to the Annual Conference of the Economic History 
iety, Easter 1951. 
aa For the ne palate statement of this view see Marx, Capital (Everyman 
ed. G. D. H. Cole), u, 793 and M. Dobb, Studies in the Development of 
Capitalism (1947), p- 223. “The capitalist system pre-supposes the complete 
separation of the labourers from all property in the means by which they can 
realize their labour... .The expropriation of the agricultural producer, of the 
easant, from the soil is the basis of the whole process.’ See also H. Levy, Large 
and Small Holdings (1911), p. 38; “The expropriated small farmer, degraded to 
the position of labourer...swelled the rural exodus being driven into the 
towns.’ 

3 Dobb, op. cit. p. 223. But see pp. 257, 272-3, where the increase of popula- 
tion is attributed to the fall of the death-rate owing to improvements in public 
health, and ‘natural increase’ is stated to ‘have powerfully reinforced ’ the pro- 
letarianizing process. There remains, however, the question of the institutional 
creation of the proletariat, by which is meant the forcible dislodging of the 
peasantry from the soil. 


a) 
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The question which is raised here is not the institutional origin of the 
proletariat, but whether enclosure is the relevant institution; not whether 
the growth of the proletariat can be treated in isolation from capital 
accumulation, but what form the relationship took. It centres on the 
emergence of what Professor Tawney has called ‘a residual population’ of 
propertyless free labour,! and the factors, in addition to enclosure and 
eviction, which accounted for its growth; and a brief résumé of the early 
stages of the problem is necessary to indicate the context of its later stages 
with which we are here concerned. It is relevant, for instance, to recall 
that as early as the thirteenth century, among the limiting conditions for 
the growth of a free labour force, were the localized customs of partible 
and impartible inheritance and the influence they exerted on the age of 
marriage. In the area of open-field or ‘Champion’ England, where, we are 
told, holdings usually descended undivided to one son, the rise of a free 
labour force from younger sons and daughters would have taken place 
more rapidly but for customary restraints upon their marriage.” These, it 
has been suggested,® would be relaxed when alternative means, e.g. the 
domestic woollen industry, were offered for rearing a family. Here was 
a potential source of labour power that could be expected to respond to the 
stimulus of investment all the more freely for the absence of the counter- 
attraction of partible inheritance. 

These sources of growth operated silently and perhaps we may say 
organically, i.e. they were not the direct or indirect product of compulsion; 
and for that reason there is a danger that they may be overlooked. For 
opposite reasons enclosure and eviction may be given too much importance: 
they operated, in Mr Dobb’s phrase ‘institutionally’, i.e. compulsorily, as 


1 R. H. Tawney, The Agrarian Problem in the Sixteenth Century (1912). ‘A resi- 
dual population, which cannot fit itself into the moving mechanism of industry 
without ceaseless friction and maladjustment’, p. 104, and especially pp. 104-6, 
n, 3, and pp. 21-3, n. 2. 

2 G. CG. Homans, English Villagers of the Thirteenth Century (1940), p. 137. 
A ‘husbond’ held a substantial tenement and could therefore afford to be a 
husband and parent. For the rest ‘no land, no marriage’. Mr Homans notes 
elsewhere that Norfolk and Suffolk were areas of partible inheritance and here 
‘there were large numbers of small and perhaps impoverished landholders and 
the two shires where the revolt of 1381 held most imperious sway’. Homans, 
‘Partible Inheritance of Villagers’ Holdings’, Econ. Hist. Rev. vat (1937), 48. 
In Kent ‘a parcel of 13 acres would pass to co-heirs’. H. L. Gray, English 
Field Systems (1915), p. 292. See also J. C. Russell, British Medieval Population 
(Albuquerque, 1948), pp. 31, 65-6. 

* See J. Granat, The Disappearance of the Peasantry in England (Moscow, 1908), 
where special importance is given to the part played by the heavy English soils 
which, the author thinks, necessitated the use of numerous cattle for the plough- 
team and thus provided a barrier to the subdivision of the holding. This in turn 
would produce a class of landless labourers long before the capitalist era from 
younger sons and daughters (cf Homans on the heavy soils of ‘Champion’ 
England). Granat also thinks this accounts for the slow rate of population growth 
until the rise of the wool industry which attracted labour from the soil (see 
especially chapters m and v kindly translated for me by Mr J. Twardowski 
B.A.). See also summary by E. A. Kosminsky in Econ. Hist. Rev. 1 (1928), 229. 
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the result of the exercise of power, and stirred the social conscience to 
protest and the victims to riot and rebellion. But their effectiveness as 
a recruiting agent for the labour army remains a doubtful quantity, 
especially in the light of the knowledge we now have of the scale on which 
they worked. Sixty villages ‘wiped out’, fifty of them by enclosure between 
1450-1600 in Leicestershire alone; the desertion of ninety-three sites in 
Warwickshire and ‘other hundreds to be discovered’:! changes of this 
order must have made a sizeable contribution to the army of the landless; 
but it seems to have provided only a temporary alleviation of the labour 
shortage and did little to stimulate population growth.? ‘The problem 
of population’, says Professor Tawney, ‘was the problem of under- 
population’; and contemporary writers were beginning to explore the 
possibilities of rewards for parents of large families and penalties for 
bachelors.* 

The period immediately preceding the era of parliamentary enclosure 
with which we are primarily concerned here, seems to have followed a not 
dissimilar pattern; it was marked by the buying out of freeholds and leases 
for lives as a prelude to enclosure on such a scale as to give rise to the 
erroneous view that the yeomanry had already disappeared by 1750.4 
But rapid and ruthless as this process may have been, it failed to meet the 
labour needs of the time or to accelerate substantially the processes of 
proletarian reproduction. ‘The fear of scarcity of labour’, we are told, 
“seems constantly in the minds of eighteenth-century employers’;> and 
“for a century following the Restoration’, says Mr Dobb, ‘the growth of 
capitalist industry must have been considerably handicapped by the 
comparative weakness of the labour army’ ;® but, from the middle of the 


1 W. G. Hoskins, Essays in Leicestershire History (1950), p. 101; W. G. Hoskins, 
“Leicestershire Farmer in the Seventeenth Century’, Agricultural History, Jan. 1951, 
p- 16; M. W. Beresford, ‘Lost Villages’, Geographical Journal, June 1951. 
Mr Beresford’s statement that ‘each represents a landowner pursuing his 
advantages to the point of destroying a farming community’ (loc. cit. p. 129) is 
somewhat modified later when he suggests other ‘non-institutional’ factors 
which might have"operated; and it would not be difficult to add to them, but 
the aggregate of the evicted must have been large. 

2 Mr Dobb notes that the surplus of labour thus produced was turned into 
a deficit in the next century owing partly, he thinks, to the slackening of 
enclosures. But the evidence for this in the seventeenth century is lacking. 
Dr Hoskins finds that in Leicestershire it was greatly accelerated (‘ Leicestershire 
Farmer. ..’, loc. cit. p. 17) though I think his figures are necessarily swollen by 
his inclusion of all enclosure by agreement in the pre-1730 period. There was 
certainly no slackening in Nottinghamshire; see my Wottinghamshire in the 
Eighteenth Century (1932), pp. 147, 187. The explanation for the shortage 
of labour seems to be that the ‘residual population’ failed to reproduce itself 
until rural demographic conditions became more favourable in the next 
century. 

3 Tawney, op. cit. p. 109, n., quoting Starkey. 

4 Marx, op. cit. u, p. 800, quoting a letter of 1795, but see p. 323,'n. 2, 
below. 

5 J. Lord, Capitalism and Steam Power (1923), Pp. 204. 

6 Dobb, of. cit. p. 227. 
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eighteenth century, ‘the pace of dispossession quickens”*; and enclosure at 
last takes place on a scale sufficient to perform its allotted task of reduc- 
ing the peasantry to a landless proletariat and removing the last prudential 
checks upon their increase. 

At this point, the existence of census returns, enclosure awards and 
land tax duplicates makes possible the application of more exact tests 
to the claims which are made for enclosure in recruiting the labour force, 
and to this aspect of the discussion we may now turn. 

The first effect of bringing the method of quantitative inquiry to bear 
on the problem seems to be to diminish the role assigned to enclosure. 
Professor Gonner, in his exhaustive study of census returns, could find no 
general connexion between enclosure and movement of population.’ 
Professor Redford finds that the impact of agricultural change at least 
during the war years was more often to stimulate the growth of rural 
population than the reverse, and that side by side with the growth of 
urban communities, there was also a growth of entirely new agricultural 
communities as well as the reinforcement of those already existing. Among 


1 Mr Dobb’s citation in this connexion of Lord Leicester’s remark: ‘I am 
like the ogre in the fairy tale and have eaten up all my neighbours’ calls for 
comment. Marx says it was made when he contemplated ‘the solitude’ which 
he had created as a result of building his famous house at Holkham (loc. cit. vol. 0, 
p. 767. See also A. M. W. Stirling, Coke of Norfolk and his Friends (1912), p. 38). 
To cite this as an example of enclosure producing a ‘solitude’ is a particularly 
unfortunate choice. The builder of Holkham found his estate ‘open and barren’ 
when he succeeded to it in 1707. He reclaimed 400 acres from the sea and began 
planting trees as a wind-break; he grew turnips as early as 1723 and wheat, clover 
and lucerne by 1731 and probably before. See Naomi Riches, Agrarian Revolution 
in Norfolk (Chapel Hill, 1937), p.95 and J. E. T. Rogers, History of Agriculture and 
Prices (1902), vil, 636-704. As early as 1752 it was said that where these practices 
were followed ‘there is three times as much work for labourers in plowing, 
hedging, threshing, which supports twice as many families’; quoted Riches, op. 
cit. p. 77. See also C. W. James; Chief Justice Coke and his family at Holkham (1929), 
p- 265. His great-nephew continued these improvements. He is said to have 
increased the number of farms on his estate by twelve, and to have spent half a 
million on palatial farms and—for those days—model cottages, and even earned 
a rare encomium from Cobbett. See E. Rigby, Holkham and tts Agriculture (1817), 
p. 52: Stirling, op. cit.; Cobbett, Rural Rides (ed. G. D. H. Cole), 1, 47. The 
population of Holkham, which was said to be 200 in 1770, was returned as 
550, 585, 810, 792, 683 between 1801-41. The decline from 1821 is a reflection 
of the post-war slump, especially disastrous in North Norfolk with its inferior 
soils. To apply the words ‘ogre’ and ‘solitude’ in this context would be a case 
of post-Coke propter-Coke thinking! 

» E. CG. K. Gonner, Common Land and Inclosure (1912), pp. 441 et seq. 

° A. Redford, Labour Migration in England (1926), p. 63: ‘It appears’, 
Professor Redford writes, ‘that the agrarian changes of the early nineteenth 
century were part of an evolutionary process by which the rural population of 
each district was specializing in the kind of agriculture to which the district 
was physically and climatically suited... .During Cobbett’s life-time no single 
county. ..reported a decreased population at any of the successive census returns. 
Cobbett countered this argument by flatly refusing to believe the census returns; 
but in this he was narrowly anticipating Dame Partington’s opposition to the 
Atlantic Ocean’ (p. 69). See also G. E. Fussell, ‘English Countryside and 
Population’, Econ. Geography (1936), p. 296. 
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the examples he gives we might refer especially to Lincolnshire, where the 
distressing lack of originality in rural nomenclature emphasizes the novelty 
of the new creations: East Ville, Midville, West Ville, Langrick Ville, to 
mention only four entirely new rural communities emerging as a result 
of an enclosure act of 1812. There was a parallel movement in Cheshire 
where the enclosure of Delamere Forest was the midwife of a new com- 
munity. And the enclosures of Sherwood Forest, Charnwood, Enfield 
Chase, Bere Forest, Beeley Heath, Hampton Common, of wastes in 
Cumberland, Dorset, Derbyshire, Lancashire, Yorkshire, Northumber- 
land, continued to stimulate the growth of population in rural areas almost 
up to the middle of the century. 

But it may be objected that the peopling of the waste places is merely 
a variant in a rural setting of the movement of expropriated peasants from 
the old established rural centres under the expulsive force of enclosure. It 
is also possible that such a movement was masked by the growth of rural 
industries, and that the extruded peasantry were being transformed into 
a rural industrial proletariat as the first step to their recruitment in the 
army of urban labour. 

An attempt has been made to examine this objection within a limited 
area of 119 villages in Nottinghamshire with results seen on Chart r. 
It shows that the population of the predominantly agricultural villages rose 
only less fast than that of the villages in which manufacturing or mining 
industry prevailed; and that of the agricultural villages, those that had 
been enclosed by act of parliament before 1800, rose faster than any. 

Such evidence, however, leaves the larger question unanswered. The 
increase in population which is seen to be taking place in all types of 
villages, whether enclosed or not, may well be compatible with the 
reduction of the small-scale producer to the level of labourer and a 
stripping of the cottagers of their last remaining vestiges of independence. 
In regard to the section loosely called the yeomanry, that is (to adopt the 
working definition of Sir John Clapham) the farmer-owner with a holding 
sufficient to occupy his whole time, it would appear that he held his own 
or even made something of a recovery, at least during the war-time boom, 
and that the post-war decline was not catastrophic, as the Agricultural 
Reports of 1833 and 1836 show. 

In regard to the earlier period when it is suggested the yeomanry 
actually made something of a recovery, we need make no more than 
a passing reference to the many examples quoted by the Agricultural 
Reporters? to show that economic conditions were not always unfavourable 
to the independent owner-occupier and that there was a widespread 


1 See J. H. Clapham, Economic History of Modern Britain (1926), 1, 103-5. 

2 See A. H. Johnson, Disappearance of the Small Landowner (1909), Ch. vu; Ernle, 
English Farming Past and Present, pp. 292 et seq.; Clapham, Economic History of 
Modern Britain, 1, 99-104; W. Hasbach, History of the English Agricultural Labourer 
(1920), pp. 70-7; and H. C. Taylor, Decline of Landowning Farming in England 
(Wisconsin, 1904) for valuable summaries of this evidence. For an interesting 
contemporary summary see Thomas Robertson, General Report upon Size of Farms 
submitted to Board of Agriculture (1796), county by county, including Scotland. 
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tendency to buy on the rising market. Where the soil was favourable to 
the small freeholder, enclosure might permit him to develop a form of 
mixed husbandry, as in South Wiltshire, where ‘there are so many parts 
of the land, that, when enclosed, may be applied to the purposes of a small 
farm, without the necessity of keeping a flock of sheep to manure it; viz. by 
keeping that part which will be necessary to remain in arable, on a turnip 
system... by laying the wet parts to grass...and by applying the sand 
lands on a garden system’.! An interesting confirmation of this opinion 1s 


Parliamentary enclosures (before 1800) 
----- Industrial textile villages 
Industrial mining villages 
-----— Open villages (in 1800) 
—-—-— Villages of old enclosure (before 1700) 
teeta Villages enclosed without parliamentary 
sanction (before 1800) 


Percentage of population growth (1801 = 100) 
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Chart 1. Growth of population in Nottinghamshire: changes 1801-1861. 


provided by Rutlandshire where great varieties of soil occurred at short 
distances so that nearly all the farms had suitable land for all kinds of 
husbandry ‘thus producing everything useful in themselves’, which helps 
to account for the continued survival of the small farm, e.g. of 20-50 acres 
after enclosure.* An example of a different kind of advantage enjoyed by 
the small farmer at this time comes from Knaresborough Forest where, 
after enclosure, the small proprietors, we are told, ‘took the lead and 
brought their small shares into the completest state of cultivation’, while 
the larger proprietors were handicapped through shortage of labour and 


* 'T. Davis, General View of Wiltshire (1794), p. 139. 
* R. Parkinson, General View of Rutlandshire (1807), pp. 1'7.and 30. 
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extravagantly high wages demanded, so that many of the larger allotments 
had not even been fenced fifteen years later. 

Most of these examples refer to the small owner. The small tenant was 
in a far worse case and contemporary opinion leaves us in no doubt that 
this class generally suffered in numbers heavily from enclosure;? but the 
economic context of enclosure cannot be assumed always to have been 
fatal to the small man at this time; it varied in its incidence according to 
local circumstances. Enclosure marked only a phase—though an important 
one—ain the ascendancy of the large farm with its lower comparative costs; 
it was not the signal for the extinction of the small farm as an economic 
unit everywhere. 

If we turn to the statistical evidence, we find confirmation of this 
supposition. A number of localized inquiries may be cited which tend 
to show that the survival-value of the small man under the impact of 
enclosure should not be underestimated. In Professor Lavrovsky’s 
exhaustive analysis* of eleven villages in Suffolk enclosed between 1797 
and 1814 he finds that the peasantry, in the form of small owners and 
leaseholders, were very numerous before enclosure, and that the former 
were somewhat more numerous afterwards. Moreover, owners and tenants 
were so intertwined that it was difficult to distinguish between them, as 
they frequently held land from each other besides occupying their own, 
and a surprisingly large number were absentee landowners. After 
enclosure, the copyholders as well as the freeholders received allotments in 
compensation for loss of common rights; common-right owners without 


1 G. Rennie, etc., General View of Yorkshire (1794), p. 76. 

2 See, for example ‘Chalk Wiltshire’, where the small farmer was eliminated 
through the destruction of the common sheep-fold system. In some enclosures 
the commissioners saved the small farmer by retaining the commons without 
which he was doomed, an example of institutional factors coming to his rescue. 
On the other hand ‘Cheese Wiltshire’ remained the stronghold of the small 
family farm. See Davis, of. cit. p. 85, and forthcoming chapter of the Wiltshire 
V.C.H. on ‘Agriculture and Estate Management 1609-1793’ by E. Kerridge 
who has kindly permitted me to read this important study based on hitherto 
unused material of the manorial surveys. 

3 V.M. Lavrovsky, ‘ Parliamentary Enclosures in the County of Suffolk (1797— 
1814)’, Econ. Hist. Rev. vu (1937), 193, 207-8. He points out that the pene- 
tration of capitalist elements into the English village did not always take 
place through the medium of capitalist farming. Sometimes a group of rich, 
well-to-do peasants arose from among the peasantry themselves, i.e. before 
enclosure. See also Econ. Hist. Rev. xt (1942), 92, for review of his important 
book on Parliamentary Enclosure of Common Fields in England by Christopher 
Hill, where he confirms the view of students of the land tax returns that 
the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, rather than the age 
of the French Revolutionary wars, was the most critical period for the 
peasantry and concludes that by the time enclosure took place there had been 
a growth of the largest peasant holdings (those over 50 acres) and the smallest 
(less than 25 acres), but the middle category had become relatively insignificant. 
‘And this had occurred in unenclosed parishes.’ In old enclosed parishes the 
process had gone much further. E. Davies found that ‘the occupying owners 
had almost ceased to exist in the old enclosed parishes’ before 1780, Econ. Hist. 


Rev. 1 (1927), 103. 
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land were compensated and so came into the category of landowners for 
the first time, thus increasing the numbers of the smallest owners, 1.e. the 
cottagers with an average of rather less than an acre each and the small 
farmers with an average just under 10 acres each. But in size of properties 
the average amount held by the smallest owners remained unchanged 
while that of the handful of larger owners was substantially increased, the 
effect of enclosure thus being to accentuate the economic differentiation 
between large and small owners while adding to the numerical advantage 
of the latter. In a further study! of twenty enclosure awards in different 
parts of the country he finds there were few large farms but (except in 
four out of the twenty) a numerous peasantry. Moreover, the awards 
indicate, he says, ‘an extraordinary development of peasant ownership’ 
as a result of the sale and division of some of the large farms; and he refers 
especially to the village of Newbold in Leicestershire, where at the auction 
of land held by the Commissioners to defray expenses, nineteen small 
owners, who he thinks were new to the parish as their names were not 
found among those receiving allotments at the enclosure, acquired an 
average of three acres each. Whether the small tenants came off equally 
well is another matter. As Professor Lavrovsky says, they were more 
immediately affected ‘as parliamentary enclosure signified the temporary 
suspension and annulment of leases, though it is true on a basis of some 
‘compensation’ to lessees’. There may have been consolidation and a 
reduction in numbers; ‘doubtless, large farms might have been formed 
under favourable circumstances’, to quote this scrupulously careful author 
again, but the fact that so many of the tenants were also small owners 
would serve as a brake upon any catastrophic fall into the category of 
landless labourers. 

Nothing, however, is said of the lowest group of all, the cottage 
labourers with customary usage of the common; and nothing statistically 
can be said. Since they had no proprietary rights to defend they do not 
appear in the enclosure award or land-tax returns though they occasionally 
occur in estate accounts, as is the case of the Duke of Kingston’s accounts 
of Gedling, Carlton and Stoke Bardolph where sixteen cottagers paid 
rent before enclosure but none afterwards ;? these landless or semi-landless 
workers, together with the small tenants who disappeared through con- 
solidation, represent the real victims of enclosure, and unless they are 
constantly kept in mind, they may also become the victims of the statistical 


1 V. M. Lavrovsky, ‘‘Tithe Commutation as a Factor in the Gradual Decrease 
of Landownership by the English Peasantry’, Econ. Hist. Rev. tv (1933), 273. 

a Ge Mingay, Duke of Kingston and his Estates, p. 91 (Dissertation for BAG 
University of Nottingham). In Cotgrave the twenty-one cottages continued on 
the rent roll after enclosure as before, but with no provision for loss of the usage 
of the common. Enclosure Awards sometimes give examples of houses and tofts 
in occupation of tenants who would lose the use of the common by enclosure, 
e.g. forty-nine at East Keal, but there is no means of giving an over-all statistical 
picture of this ‘stripping of the cottagers’. Arthur Young cites thirty-seven 
enclosures in twenty-five of which the poor lost their cows: ‘a mischief that 


might easily have been avoided’. See Inquiry into the Propriety of Applying Wastes 
etc. (1801), p. 19. S 
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method. It is of such—tenant cottagers and small tenant farmers—that 
Dr Hasbach can truthfully say: ‘Enclosure was the last act in the drama 
of proletarianisation’; but it does not seem that this was necessarily true 
even of the smallest owner or copyholder who could substantiate a legal 
claim to the satisfaction of the enclosure commissioners; and in the light of 
recent research it would seem that the commissioners were not too difficult 
to satisfy. Indeed, they stand in striking and pleasing contrast to the squires 
and rich yeomen of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries who ‘wiped out’ 
the villages of the Midlands by the hundred, turning the dispossessed 
away ‘tearfully’ and ‘into idleness’. Whatever may be said of the method 
of enclosure by act of parliament, it represents a milestone in the recogni- 
tion of the legal rights of humble men.1 

So much for the immediate effects of enclosure in these thirty-six 
examples examined by Professor Lavrovsky. What of the delayed effects— 
the fencing of allotments and paying the expenses of enclosure? Un- 
fortunately, no answer can be given to this question for the villages under 
review, and in order to throw light on it the results of inquiries elsewhere 
must be explored. There is for instance the interesting study—the most 
extensive yet made—by Mr Swales of seventy Parliamentary enclosures in 
Lindsey in which he finds that the number of owners receiving allotments 
reached a total of 1,374 of whom 82 per cent were owners of less than 50 
acres.” The burden of expenses was heavy on the small owners and he cites 


1 See W. H. Hosford, ‘Some Lincolnshire Enclosure Documents’, Econ. 
Hist. Rev. 2nd ser. m1 (1949), 73, where it is shown that the Commissioners 
accepted verbal claims, although the official notice stated that claims must be 
made in writing. ‘They appear to have been honest men—careful, conscientious 
and even considerate’ (p. 78). See also T. H. Swales, ‘ Parliamentary Enclosures 
of Lindsey’, Lincolnshire Arch. Soc. Rep. and Papers (1936) where examples are 
given of allotments of small men being more conveniently placed than those of 
large. Arthur Young in 1770 speaks of their ‘ignorance, knaving and self 
interest. ..combined with despotic power’ (Northern Tour (1770), 1, 256), but in 
1799 gives an example of a Commissioner of 28 years standing who made it his 
invariable custom ‘to begin to line out and allot for the smallest proprietors 
first...’. General View of Lincolnshire (1799), p. 85. See also Davis, General View 
of Wiltshire, p. 85, for attempts by enclosure Commissioners to protect the small 
owners. For ‘Policy and humanity forbid that they should be injured even with 
their consent’. Gonner thinks the Commissioners were men of experience and 
integrity, op. cit. pp. 94-5. For generally favourable verdict based on exhaustive 
study of Commissioners’ Minute Books, etc., see M. W. Beresford, ‘Com- 
missioners of Enclosure’, Econ. Hist. Rev. xvt (1946), 130, and W. E. Tate: 
‘Oxfordshire Enclosure Commissioners 1737-1856’, 7. Mod. Hist. xxut (1951), 
138. But of the poor without legal rights it remains true that “by nineteen 
enclosure bills out of twenty they are injured, in some grossly injured’ (Young, 
op. cit. p. 42). ; ; 

2 Swales, op. cit. A point which has not been investigated is the proportion 
of absentee owners. It was usually high, and some of them would no doubt be 
among those who sold. The range in the size of holdings was as follows: 


Over Between Between Between Between Between Between Under 
100 acres 50-100 acres 20-50 acres 10-20.acres 5-10 acres 2-5 acres 1I-2acres 1 acre 

150 103 169 201 214 255 124 158 

10°9% 75% 12°3% 146% 156% 18-6% 9% 11-5% 


The total acreage was 81,502. 
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between seventy and eighty examples of sales in nine villages either before 
or after enclosure. There may have been more of which he has no know- 
ledge, and there is evidence, in the case of the earliest examples, of sub- 
stantial decline after enclosure; but the author has no doubt from the 
evidence of the land tax returns that this loss was more than made up 
afterwards by the influx of fresh purchasers during the period of high 
prices, especially in the Fen parishes. 

Elsewhere, in Lincolnshire, the small owner, wherever economic 
conditions favoured him, was very strong, whether subject to enclosure or 
not; Arthur Young,! writing in 1799, notices 146 proprietors at Kirton 
enclosed six years before; 120 at Barton, enclosed at the same time; 
Laceby, apparently a village of old enclosure, ‘where every man lives of 
his own’; in the Fens where half the area was in the hands of small 
treeholders. The Lincolnshire historian Canon Massingberd was certainly 
correct when he said, as early as 1910,” that small owners were numerous 
where the land lent itself to small-scale production, as in the over- 
whelmingly peasant villages of the Isle of Axholme, but were at a dis- 
advantage where the essential condition of success was large capital 
expenditure as in the warp lands alongside the Trent. 

It will be noticed, however, that all these examples are drawn from the 
predominantly arable areas where corn growing continued to flourish after 
enclosure under the scarcity conditions of the Napoleonic wars, or where 
cash crops could be grown under specially favourable conditions as in the 
Fen parishes of Lincolnshire and in the Isle of Axholme. What of the pasture 
areas where corn growing gave way to grass and the age-old economy of 
the open village passed under the yoke of the grazier and fat stock dealer? 

Even William Marshall, who can usually see no ill in enclosure, was 
prepared to admit that in the Vale of Evesham corn growing and popula- 
tion had been severely reduced as a result of enclosure owing to the con- 
version of rich deep-soiled arable grounds to permanent pastures; there 
were other areas where these results were felt: the Vale of Berkeley, the 
country round Horncastle and—for special reasons—Downland Wiltshire. 
But it would be unwise to assume that the enclosure of rich arable always 
had the results commonly attributed to it even in the classic pasture county 
of Leicestershire, as the following inquiry into the twelve villages in the 
North-east of the county clearly proves. The area was chosen, in the first 
place, because it is singled out by Dr Slater as an example of the evil 
effects of enclosure of rich arable for conversion to pasture, a process 
which was calculated, according to a well-known pamphlet quoted by 
Dr Slater, to reduce the population by fifteen families per thousand acres. 
Of the twelve parishes cited, enclosure awards exist for five and the land 
tax returns for all, so that a statistical picture can be drawn of what was 
happening. 

1 Young, op. cit. pp. 19-20. 

* Lincolnshire Notes and Queries, X1, p. 31. Warp lands owed their fertility to 
the deposit of silt by regulated flood water—an expensive process. 

° G, Slater, English Peasantry and Enclosure of Common Field (1907), p. 97. 
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The main impression from this localized inquiry is one of remarkable 
stability. Here was no spectacular growth of cottage property, as in so 
many of the Lincolnshire villages;! but neither was there any marked 
advance by the large owners. The pattern of property distribution of 1780 
remained basically unaltered in 1830. The large owner—the Duke of 
Rutland—in 1780 paid in land-tax £290 out of £647 (45 per cent); in 
1830 he paid £366 out of £665 (55 per cent). The remainder was divided 
among 250 small owners in 1780; in 1830 there were 305, of whom 128 
were resident in 1780 and 157 in 1830. The small owners were getting 
smaller but there were more of them. The tenants showed a decline from 
211 in 1780 to 198 in 1830 which indicates some degree of consolidation, 
perhaps a higher degree than the figures themselves suggest, since they 
would include a number of tenant tradesmen as well as tenant farmers. Of 
the villages which have enclosure awards only one shows any marked change 
in property distribution; this is Harby where forty-four owners received 
allotments at the enclosure in 1790 and fifty-eight paid land tax in 1830. 

A question which calls for examination at this point is the nature of the 
evidence on which these figures are based. The land tax was a tax on land 
as measured by its annual value, taking into account the value of the 
buildings on it as well as the land. It was therefore levied on tradesmen, 
shopkeepers, innkeepers, canal proprietors as well as landowners in the 
strict sense of the word. But since the villages under review were essentially 
rural and boasted of their immunity from the incubus of poverty-stricken 
industrial workers, especially stockingers, the number of property units 
at any given time may be taken as a true reflection of the rural community, 
though not exclusively of property in land. Moreover, since many land- 
tax payers bought themselves out under the redemption act of 1798, the 
returns are actually an understatement of the number of property owners 
after that date.? The figures quoted for these villages show that the owner- 
ship of property, most of which was landed property, was almost as widely 
distributed in 1830 as in 1780 though the tenancies were more consolidated ; 
but they hardly bear out Dr Slater’s assumption that enclosure, even of the 
richest arable, necessarily resulted in wholesale consolidation of farms and 
depopulation. He might have been more cautious if he had paid greater 

1 Davies, op. cit. and my ‘Enclosure and Small Landowners in Lindsey’, 
Econ. Hist. Rev. x (1940), 118. 

2 Freeholders were known to be reluctant to get themselves put on the land 
tax lists. There were said to be 700 in Holland and 300 in Lindsey who had 
escaped notice in 1825, see Stapylton, ‘A list of Freeholders of Lincoln 1825’. ‘This 
would be a deficiency of between 8 and 9%. (Kindly brought to my notice by 
Dr J. W. F. Hill.) 

3° The explanation seems to be that Dr Slater included these enclosures among 
the enclosures for pasture of the first half of the eighteenth century which may 
very well have had the effects he described. He notes (p. 97) that the enclosures 
took place between 1766 and 1792 and it would appear that he is transposing 
the effect from the earlier to the later period. The dividing line should probably 
be 1770-80 or even earlier. See Fussell, quoted below, p. 333, n. 2. A more 
intriguing example of confusion in the matter of periods is provided by his citing 
of Wistow and Foston (Slater, op. cit. p. 100). They are said, on the authority 
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attention to the account given by the Reporter to the Board of Agriculture 
in 1809. 

The Duke [he writes] is a kind landlord, never oppresses and seldom removes 
a tenant. The advanced rent has been in part produced by the enclosure, but 
in part certainly by a change of time and circumstances; the land has been much 
improved by laying the richest part to grass, and by drainage, etc. ; the occupa- 
tions are mostly small, few individuals rent above £100 in an estate of £21,000 
per annum. A numerous and able bodied peasantry is now supported; no 
stockingers or other manufacturers, and care taken that there shall be none; 
poor rates low, rents well paid....The enclosure of this Vale has not at all, 
I believe, hitherto lessened the number of its inhabitants, as the farms are small 
and few changes of tenantry have taken place. 


The writer anticipates that as old farm houses fall into decay and new 
ones are erected in their place, farms will be consolidated on principles of 
economy and let to the more active and diligent farmers, and the rejected 
occupier and his family will have to emigrate into towns or elsewhere for 
employment.! This melancholy result, however, seems to have been 
delayed for another forty years for the area in question shows a steady rise 
of population until the middle of the century when the rate of increase 
begins to slow down.? 

If we go over the border into the neighbouring county of Rutlandshire 
we find again that enclosure was by no means incompatible with the 
survival of the small farm. The Agricultural Reporter? himself refers to 
the great number of very small farms, and these were found equally—or 
even more frequently—in the villages where pasture predominated as in 
the mainly arable villages. Thus out of twenty-nine villages where pasture 
and meadow together were three times as extensive as arable, 27 per cent 
of the villages had farms of 20 acres or less compared to 18 per cent in the 
twenty-seven predominantly arable villages. It is also worth noting that out 
of twenty-eight villages enclosed between 1774 and 1801, eleven still had 
copyhold tenure when the Report was written in 1809. Many small farmers 
had withstood the shock of enclosure in Rutlandshire because the basic 


of Rev. John Howlett, quoting a correspondent, to have been enclosed and 
almost entirely depopulated. But both of them are classed as deserted villages 
of the period 1450-1600. See Hoskins, Essays in Leicestershire History, map 
opposite p. 72. L. A. Parker, ‘Depopulation Returns for Leicestershire in 1607’, 
Trans. Leis. Arch. Soc. xxm, pt. m1 (1947). The Hearth Tax Returns of 1670 
(kindly made available to me by Dr Thirsk) give eight householders in Foston 
and seven in Wistow. Perhaps these villages were in process of being repopu- 
lated, only to be re-depopulated within the century, or perhaps Howlett’s 
correspondent was drawing on a folk-memory of 200 years earlier! 

1 W. Pitt, General View of Leicestershire (1807), p. 15. 

2 The relative increase for the first five census periods was 100, III, 131, 147, 
167 and 172, counting 1801 as 100. 

* R. Parkinson, General View of Rutland, pp. 2 and 29. The decline of the small 
farmer in Rutlandshire seems to have taken place later in the century. In 1886 
there were still 743 farms under 50 acres out of a total of 1,163. In 1914 there 
were 496 out of 907; in 1944 there were 254 out of 631. (Information kindly 
supplied by Mr Green, School of Agriculture, Sutton Bonington.) 
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condition of agrarian success, wide variety of soil in close proximity, 
enabled them to survive until the agricultural crisis of the 1880’s. 

A far more typical example of enclosure in the pasture area than any 
yet mentioned is that of Queniborough, enclosed in 1794. Here a large 
part of the arable had been converted to pasture, and the Reporter, 
a strong critic of enclosures, tells us! that productivity was no greater in 
any department, no more corn nor cattle, nor increased produce of butter 
or cheese or beef. The output of grain remained about the same on a 
smaller acreage owing to an increase in yield by about 50-100 per cent; the 
sheep were fewer in number but were fed on green fodder crops and sold 
fat instead of lean; and there were far fewer losses from disease to which 
they were liable on the open fields. Indeed, he quotes a local farmer to 
the effect that the losses had been so heavy that there was some doubt 
whether the occupiers could have gone on in the open fields; and when 
we hear, as we do again and again,? of flocks being halved or entirely 
swept away by sheep-rot on the undrained and disease-ridden commons, 
of the scourge of abortion among cattle on the commons, of the frequent 
outbreaks of cattle plague to which the Quarter Sessions Minute Books 
refer, we can well believe it. Our concern, however, is not with the 
mortality of sheep and cattle on the commons, but with that of peasants 
in the enclosed villages. In Queniborough there was no benevolent Duke 
of Rutland to temper the harsh winds to the shorn lamb; on the contrary 
there were two large owners who pressed their tenants hard by raising 
their rents from 125. to 235., greatly reduced the arable area and diminished 
the head of stock. Here we have all the circumstances that might be 
expected to result in a sharp decline of the small cultivator and to a 
reduction of population. But an examination of the enclosure award 
and the land tax returns does not confirm this expectation. For ten 
years before and after enclosure there is no sign of change either in numbers 
of tenants or of owners or in amounts of tax paid; the names of the 
allottees at the enclosure recur in the land tax returns and remain sub- 
stantially the same until about 1810 when new owners and tenants come 
in, possibly as a result of an invasion of the villagers by stockingers to which 
the Agricultural Reporter had referred in 1809; and it may be that we 
must look to this source for the steady increase of population—25 per cent 
between 1801-51—which the census figures reveal. The number of farm 
tenancies seems to have declined somewhat, from twenty-four in 1790 


L Pitt, op. cit. p. 71. ; 

2 Among many examples see Young, Oxfordshire (1809) (quoting a local 
farmer), ‘I have known years when not a single sheep totally kept in open fields 
has escaped the rot. Some years within my memory rot has killed more sheep 
than the butchers have. Since enclosure has not lost one sheep from rot in 
nineteen years.’ C. Vancouver, Cambridgeshire (1794), pp- 87 and 208—‘ owing to 
abortion among cows due to foulness of pasture twenty-three cows have lost 
ninety calves in five years’; and (p. 107) ‘half the sheep in Dry Drayton and 
1,000 out of 1,400 in Croxton carried off last season from rot due to bad 
drainage’. See also T. Rudge, Gloucestershire (1807), p. 250; G. Rennie, etc., 
Yorkshire (1794), p. 32; W. T. Pomeroy, Worcestershire (Appendix 2) (1794). 
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(three years before enclosure) to twenty-one in 1810 and twenty in ae: 
though there was an increase of very small tenancies which again may be 
due to stockinger influx. 

But the cee of Queniborough does not dispose of the problem of 
enclosure and depopulation in Leicestershire. The census returns show 
many cases of declining population during one or more of the census 
periods, an average in fact of between forty and fifty in each period. The 
responsibility of parliamentary enclosure for this result is, however, hard 
to establish, since most of the villages in question belong to the area of old 
enclosure, i.e. before 1700. Of the twenty-one villages enclosed by act of 
parliament after 1790, the census returns show some evidence of decline 
in ten, but all of them seem to belong to the area of stiff clay which was 
too heavy for mixed agriculture based on turnips. Like the Vale of 
Evesham, they seem to fall into the category of deep rich grazing grounds 
which lent themselves to permanent pasture. In villages such as these, 
e.g. East and West Langton, Slawston, Bringhurst, Drayton, Great Easton, 
enclosure was rounding off two centuries of adaptation to the special 
circumstances of the soil; but even here, where, as Dr Hoskins has shown," 
the authentic voice of depopulation is unmistakably heard, the fall is far 
from catastrophic, the highest figure being 24 per cent decline in Slawston 
between 1801-11, the others oscillating between 4 and 17 per cent, though 
they show a slight over-all increase in the period 1801-51. 

Perhaps we may inquire at this stage what were the factors that tended 
to keep the rural population on the soil and indeed to increase it even 
where the opposite results might have been expected. 

One important factor contributing to the stability of the agrarian 
population during this period was the high level of employment which 
was maintained both in enclosed and open parishes where the improved 
agriculture was adopted. The explanation seems to be that new agri- 
cultural practices had developed in advance of the technical devices for 
dealing with them.? Thus the yield of corn per acre went up (e.g. at 
Queniborough from 50 to roo per cent) after enclosure but the methods of 
ploughing, sowing, reaping and threshing were not substantially speeded 
up until the 18g0’s and 1840’s. At the same time the spread of turnip 
cultivation and green fodder crops both in open and enclosed villages 
called for labour throughout the year in field, barn and stackyard; the 
maintenance of a milking herd or fat stock involved continuous field work 


‘ ‘Leicestershire Crop Returns’ in W. G. Hoskins’s Studies in Leicestershire 
Agrarian History (Ed.). 

* It is not always realized that the widespread use of drilling machinery was 
a feature of the nineteenth century, not the eighteenth. It was vehemently 
opposed by Arthur Young in 1770, and by Sir John Sinclair as late as re ty 
Corn was dibbled when not sown broadcast. Wheat was dibbled in Norfolk as 
late as 1831, see Riches, op. cit. p. 116. As Naomi Riches feelingly writes: ‘When 
one considers that all the work of plowing, sowing, harvesting was done with 
little agricultural machinery, the complexity of labour organisation on these 
(Norfolk) farms becomes intriguing. Imagine harvesting 800 acres of barley by 
hand’, i.e. by scythe and sickle and hand-made straw bands. 
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throughout the year in pasture districts as well as in arable, except where 
the land was too stiff for mixed farming as in south-east Leicestershire; and 
the hedging and ditching of the new enclosures found winter work for 
casual labour to a greater extent than the open villages. As for enclosure 
of forest, moor and fen, labour was attracted from far and wide. As a 
result of the enclosure of the Forest of Knaresborough we are told, 


the poor cottager and his family exchanged their indolence for active industry, 
and obtained extravagant wages; and hundreds were induced to offer their 
labour from distant quarters; labourers of every denomination, carpenters, 
joiners, smiths and masons, poured in, and met with constant employment. 
And though before the allotments were set out, several riots had happened; 
the scene was now quite changed; for with all the foreign assistance, labour 
kept extravagantly high....In consequence the product is increased beyond 
conception, the rents more than trebled and population advanced in a very 
high degree. 


In regard to parishes mainly given over to pasture like Queniborough 
and other Leicestershire parishes, we should remember that much of it 
was in convertible leys, i.e. an arable form of grass farming. William 
Marshall speaks? of the grass farms of the old enclosures being subjected 
‘to an alternacy of grass and arable the land having lain six or seven years 
in a state of sward, it is broken up for oats’, then wheat and barley and 
then a further six years under grass; and mentions the practice of growing 
wheat on a clover ley even in the open fields. Moreover, in ley farming on 
heavy land, grass may take the place of turnips, so that although in many 
parishes in Leicestershire turnips were not grown, this need not imply that 
the new farming was unknown there. Indeed, I am told there are still 
parishes in Leicestershire where convertible leys are preferred to turnips 
owing to the high cost of producing them on heavy soil. 

In regard to the numerical increase of cottage owners revealed by 
the land tax returns at a time when the most cautious authorities—e.g. 
Sir John Clapham and Professor Gonner—are of opinion that they were 
stripped of their small properties, it should be remembered that in addition 
to the reasons already given—the recognition of the claims of the smallest 


1 G. Rennie, etc., General View of Yorkshire (1794), p. 76. For other examples 
of energetic attack on moorland waste, see A. Young, Northern Tour, u, 263-75; 
Eastern Tour, 1, 213-20. See also ‘Inclosure of Open Fields’, a poem celebrating 
enclosure, translated from the Latin by Dorothy Halton, Northamptonshire Past and 
Present (1951), p. 35, and Lord Tennyson, Northern Farmer (Old Style), verse x. 

2 Marshall, Rural Economy of Midland Counties, 1, 115, 187, 213, and Hoskins, 
Agric. Hist. (1951), loc. cit. for seventeenth-century ley farming in Leicester- 
shire. See also G. E. Fussell, ‘Animal Husbandry in Eighteenth Century’, 
Agricultural History (April, 1937), p- 99: ‘The topographers whose evidence is 
too scattered to cite in full [lead to the conclusion] that the effect of eighteenth 
century progress was not to lay the Midland counties to grass, but on the con- 
trary to restrict the acreage devoted to grazing and make them primarily corn 
growing counties by the middle of the nineteenth century’, and Economic 
Geography (July and October 1936) p. 296: ‘It 1s doubtful whether any such 
drastic change from cornfield to grass was the consequence of enclosure in the 
second half of the eighteenth century’. 
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owners, who may have thus come into the land tax returns for the first 
time; the sale of land in small lots to pay expenses; the influx of purchasers 
from outside—there was also the stimulation of rural trades and industries 
as a result of the greater productivity of farming, the rise of population 
and the increasing traffic on the roads. The Agricultural Reporter for 
Leicestershire, in accounting for the maintenance of rural population in 
the Vale of Belvoir in spite of enclosure, speaks of the mechanics, black- 
smiths, wheelwrights, tailors, weavers, who with the labourers and their 
families together may equal ten or twelve to every 100 acres. Moreover, 
the £5,000,000 or £6,000,000 spent in poor relief would represent a 
redistribution of rural incomes most of which, as the Hammonds do well 
to remind us, would find its way into the pockets of rural tradesmen who 
had an interest in supplying the pauperized labourers with the goods 
which they could have partly supplied, before enclosure, for themselves. 
For all these reasons, there seems no doubt that the cottage-owning 
population continued to grow in the newly enclosed villages, though in 
character and personnel it may have been very different from the cottagers 
of the pre-enclosure village.! The figures given below, in which the inquiry 
is taken down to the Tithe Awards of 1840,” provide merely one of many 
warnings against the assumption that the cottage-owning population 
suffered eclipse at this time. On the contrary, it seems certain that there 
was a net increase, and that in the areas where waste was plentiful, their 
numbers continued to grow even during the post-war depression. 


1 This differentiation between the cottage-owning class and the proletarian 
labourer helps to throw some light on the problem which puzzled the foreign 
traveller, Louis Simond, who wrote: ‘I do not know where the common 
labourers live... .. There is no appearance of poverty anywhere. . .it is impossible 
to look round without the conviction that this country is upon the whole one of 
the happiest, if not the happiest, in the world. Every cottage with roses and 
honeysuckle and vines’ (sic). Then he is told that the labourers live in some 
small town or village in the neighbourhood and walk several miles to work. 
‘There are, it seems, obscure corners where the poor are swept out of the way.’ 
Simond, Journal of a Tour, 1810-11, quoted W. Smart, Economic Annals of the 
Nineteenth Century, 1, 312. Besides the closed and open villages there were also 
the villages where model landlords were trying to attach the labourers to the 
soil by cottage and cow-pasture schemes (see below, p. 336). 

* P. Perry, Trends in Population and Landholding in Nottinghamshire (Dissertation 
for B.A. of Nottingham University,) p. 43. 


Distribution of Owner Occupiers in 21 Nottinghamshire parishes, 1792-1840 


Yeats 1792 1816 1825 1832 1840 
Mixed farming district (Tithe awards) 
(six parishes) 
Average number per parish 16-0 15°3 16-6 16-6 13°6 
Pastoral district (three 
parishes) 
Average number per parish I'g3 0-6 0-6 0-6 03 


Natural Waste district 
(twelve parishes) 
Average number per parish 12°9 13°5 14:0 163 17°9 


The over-all total had risen from 255 to 296. The villages were entirely rural in character. 
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It will be seen, therefore, that the enclosure acts had the effect of 
further reducing, but not of destroying, the remaining English peasantry. 
They came at the end of a long period of attrition by consolidation and 
purchase and direct eviction which practically eliminated the peasantry 
from the parishes of old enclosure; but in the open villages, although there 
had been differentiation among the peasantry themselves, especially at 
the expense of the middle peasant, as well as attempts at consolidation by 
the landlord, the small owners and tenants were still remarkably strong. 
With the upward turn of rents in the ‘fifties (of which accelerating en- 
closure was a symptom) there was further loss of tenants by consolidation 
and of owners by purchase; but when prices took their war-time leap 
and the attack on the waste got under way, there were gains of both as 
well as losses. What the net loss in farming units was it is not possible to 
calculate, but it was catastrophic only in particular localities ;! and where 
large areas of waste were involved or where conditions were especially 
favourable to small-scale cultivation, there was considerable increase in 
numbers. Professor Clapham has reminded us that the ratio of labouring 
families to farming families rose slowly, and that while it was 1°74 to 1 in 
Gregory King’s time, it was still only 2} to 1 in 1831. He concludes that 
“the Census Figures are entirely destructive of the view, that as a result of 
agrarian change and class legislation, an army of labourers toiled for 
a relatively small farming class; we have not a proletarian army under 
officers;’. . .‘ numerically the average agricultural unit must be compared, 
not with the factory, but with handicraft workshops—master, journeyman 
or two, prentice or two’.” 

Moreover, in view of the great amount of enclosure for pasture in the 


1 The effect on the small tenant seems to have been disastrous whenever the 
soil was unsuitable for mixed farming. See p. 325, n. 2. No attempt can yet be 
made to represent this statistically, but its social effect has received classic 
expression in Dr and Mrs Hammond’s Village Labourer, especially ch. vm, 
‘The Isolation of the Poor’. The purpose of this article is not to question the 
existence of this problem: on the contrary; but to suggest that its contribution 
to the industrial labour supply calls for further investigation. 

2 J. H. Clapham, ‘Growth of an Agrarian Proletariat 1688-1832’, Camb. 
Hist. F. 1, 92, and Economic History of Modern Britain, 1, 113. See also Concise 
Economic History, p. 115, where he says: ‘To [Davenant] a typical cottager was 
obviously landless and possibly a claimant on the rates’. Dr Hoskins reminds me 
that the Hearth Tax Returns of 1670 provide a statistical basis for a considera- 
tion of the relative proportions of the social classes. The figures for Leicester- 
shire give a total of 13,833 assessed to the Hearth Tax, of whom 4,249 were 
excused payment on grounds of poverty, i.e. 30°7 % of the whole. ‘This implies 
that a great many labouring families in Leicestershire must have paid hearth 
tax or Gregory King’s proportion of 1-7 to 1 does not apply to that county. 
Cf. also Professor Tawney’s figure for Gloucestershire in 1608 of two independent 
producers to one labourer. See ‘An Occupational Census of the Seventeenth 
Century’, Econ. Hist. Rev. v (1934), 53- Rapid as the growth of the agricultural 
semi-proletariat may have been in the seventeenth century, it is difficult to believe 
that the proportion of labouring families to independent producers went up 
from 0-5 to 1°7 to 1 between 1608 and 1688. There is need for closer scrutiny of 
Gregory King’s figures on a regional basis before final conclusions can be drawn. 
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first half of the eighteenth century a large proportion of the fall in the 
number of farming units had occurred before the great era of parliamentary 
enclosures opened; ‘Sweet Auburn, loveliest village of the plain’, the 
deserted village of Goldsmith’s poetic imagination, was written in 1770, ~ 
and had few if any authentic successors.! Since the rural population in 
general was unmistakably on the increase during this time, the contribu- 
tion which the dispossessed made to the industrial labour force came, 1n 
the majority of cases, from the unabsorbed surplus, not from the main body. 


But to say this—and much else that might be said in clarification of the 
statistical picture—is not to minimize the social consequences of the loss 
of the commons. The appropriation to their own exclusive use of practically 
the whole of the common waste by the legal owners meant that the curtain 
which separated the growing army of labourers from utter proletarianiza- 
tion was torn down. It was, no doubt, a thin and squalid curtain, for it 
will be remembered that Gregory King classed them all as actual or 
potential paupers who ‘decreased the wealth of the country’; but it was 
real, and to deprive them of it without providing a substitute implied the 
exclusion of the labourers from the benefits which their intensified labour 
alone made possible.? The conscience of an age which had felt the impact 
of Wesley as well as of Rousseau could not remain unmoved by a form of 
injustice that aroused fear of consequences in the next world as well as 
this, and the ethical protest which it evoked had its champion if not its 
martyr.® Side by side with this emotional response, a characteristically 
empirical approach to the problem was being made by practical men— 
experts like Kent, Stone, Davies, Arbuthnot; landlords like the Earl of 
Winchelsea, Lord Carrington, Lord Egremont, and Lord Sheffield had 
schemes for endowing the labourers with cow-pastures and other forms of 
self-help. ‘They converted such influential figures as Eden, Arthur Young, 
Sinclair, Wilberforce and even Pitt himself; and some of the more 
enlightened landlords were already doing it. 

1 It may be noted that the twenty-nine villages in the Vale of the Wiltshire 
Avon which Cobbett found so shrunken had suffered a collapse of the carding 
and spinning industries. ‘It is now wholly gone’, says Cobbett, and the women 
and girls had to find work outside. Rural Rides (ed. Cole), 1, 376. 

See Riches, op. cit. p. 133, for speeding up on big Norfolk farms. 

* Samuel Whitbread, who introduced the Minimum Wage Bill in 1795 and 
again in 1800, a ‘large and comprehensive Poor Law Bill in 1807’, and opposed 
the Peninsular War ‘for his compassion for the miseries of the English poor... . 
He spent his life in hopeless battles and he died by his own hand of public 
despair’. Hammond, The Village Labourer, 1, 136 (Guild Books, 1948). See 
also Smart, Economic Annals of Nineteenth Century, 1, 137, 444. 

* At any rate, he included in his Poor Law Bill of 1797 a clause permitting 
loans to be made by the parish for the purchase of a cow or other animal if it 
seemed likely that such a course would enable the recipient to maintain himself. 
But he bowed to the storm from ratepayers and magistrates and to ‘the objection 
of those whose opinions he was bound to respect’, of whom the most noteworthy 
was Bentham (Hammond, of. cit. 1, 147). For an excellent summary of the 


ideas of Lord Winchelsea and others see Hasbach, op. cit. pp. 164-8 and 
Hammond, uy, 154 et seq. 
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In Rutlandshire, almost entirely an enclosed county, cottagers frequently 
had sufficient land to enable them to keep one or two cows. ‘This practice’, 
we are told, ‘does not prevail in all parishes’ but was sufficiently general 
to account for the comparatively low poor rates. After citing numerous 
cases in Lincolnshire, Arthur Young refers especially to Sir John Sheffield’s 
estate covering twenty miles of country where the cottagers paid a rent of 
40s. a year for house, garden, a rood or a half acre of land and feeding for 
two cows and two or three pigs. Moreover, the landlords wisely kept the 
cottages in their own hands, knowing well that the farmers would use 
them to give a further twist to the screw which already pressed so hard 
upon the labourers. But in his enthusiasm for the growing ‘cow-ocracy’ 
of Lincolnshire, Arthur Young unwittingly let a portentous cat out of his 
rather hastily packed bag when he wrote that as a result, the ‘population 
increases so that pigs and children fill every quarter; in the last twenty 
years the baptisms at Burton have exceeded the burials by 136. The 
women, however, are very lazy; they do nothing but bring children and 
eat cake’.t He was soon to be made to realize that he had confounded 
himself out of his own mouth. In a subsequent edition of the famous 
Essay, Malthus invoked against him, partly with the aid of his own 
evidence, the inexorable logic of the Principle of Population, and endeavoured 
to prove that the labourers’ most ardent champions were in the long run 
their worst enemies. 

Whether the influence of Malthus was decisive there is no means of 
knowing. He was swimming with the tide of interests—tradesmen, 
farmers and most landlords—but against the main current of sentiment 
if not of ideas. The volume and virulence of the opposition showed the 
strength of the ‘philanthropic Jacobinism’ which he challenged, and we 
are left wondering what might have happened if his basic humanitarianism 
had taken a Tory instead of a Utilitarian form. In the upshot, he helped 
to cement an alliance between vested interests and economic theory which 
was sufficient to kill the scheme for cow-pastures for labourers, and the 
opportunity to reverse the verdict of the enclosures was lost: the labourer 
was now separated in theory as well as in fact from all proprietary interest 
in the product of the soil which he tilled. 

That this was a social calamity—brought into relief all the more by 
contrast with the contemporary land settlement in Denmark*—may be 


1 A. Young, Lincolnshire (1799), p. 462. He was obviously impressed by the 
Malthusian argument when he wrote: ‘It might be prudent to consider the 
misery to which the progressive population might be subject when there was not 
a sufficient demand for them in towns and manufactures, as an evil which it was 
absolutely and physically impossible to prevent’ (quoted Malthus, Essay on 
Population (edn. 1890), Appendix, p. 557). The dilemma with which Arthur Young 
and other agrarian reformers like Sir Thomas Bernard were faced should be con- 
sidered before final judgement is passed on the statesmen and policies of the time. 

2 B. O. Binns, The Consolidation of Fragmented Agricultural Holdings; F.A.O.; 
Washington (1950), p. 41. The scheme was carried through under the inspiration 
of the Counts of Bernstorff and strengthened the proprietary rights of the peasants 
while giving them the benefits of consolidation, but it destroyed the village as 
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conceded without admitting the measure of responsibility it is usually - 
given for the recruitment of the reserve army of labour. As we have seen, 
the cottage-owning population seems actually to have increased after 
enclosure. Even the proletarianized labourers continued to remain on the 
soil in increasing numbers in most areas until the 1830's and in some parts 
to the 1840’s, when improved farming techniques and railway transport 
caught up with the new farming practices. It was then that the real flight 
from the country-side began. 


If agrarian change, as symbolized by enclosure, cannot be regarded as 
the chief recruiting agent of the industrial proletarian army, where did the 
new drafts come from which not only manned the expanding industries 
but the expanding agriculture also; and manned them in such strength 
that in some departments, the very plethora of labour was itself a brake 
upon technological innovation? 

Economic historians are generally agreed that the fever of technical 
improvement in the early phases of the Industrial Revolution was partly 
occasioned by labour shortage even though enclosure was reported to be 
emptying the villages and bringing desolation to the country-side. What 
happened to transform the situation so that in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century labour became available for an unprecedented 
expansion of industry and agriculture, for fighting a twenty years’ war and 
for summoning up the grim spectre of the Malthusian population formula 
to the terror of statesmen who might otherwise have been prompted to 
remedial action? The only answer can be that at some unspecified time in 
the eighteenth century the movement of population had taken an upward 
turn in village and town alike and provided an entirely new supply of 
human material beside which the dislocations caused by enclosures were 
of secondary importance. The Isle of Axholme, an example unique in 
England, of a peasant community of the continental type, is a case in 
point.! There was no question here of the institutional pressure of enclosure 
a community. ‘It was an attack from above’ as Mr Dobb says, but it was 
undertaken in the interests of the peasants themselves who later put a memorial 
up to the man who had made it, see Binns, of. cit. p. 42. In England the influence 
of Malthus was a powerful—perhaps decisive—barrier to landlords’ reconstruction 
within the village community which the enclosure acts transformed but did not 
destroy. See especially Hammond, of. cit. ch. vit and pp. 124-6. Humani- 
tarianism in England was thus left to oscillate between the cheap-jack benevolence 
of Speenhamland and the pursuit of the net social product by Chadwick. 

1 W. B. Stonehouse, History of the Isle of Axholme (1839), ‘writes: ‘...these 
small freeholders are generally very badly off (far worse off than the generality of 
labourers—p. 33). Further inheritances have become so incumbered with 
mortgages that the interest is a very high rent, an inconvenience necessarily 
attending the descent of land not entailed in the same family from the provision 
which has to be made, at different times, for the younger children.... The 
worst landlord must give way to the circumstances of his tenant; but a mortgagee 
is a perfect land shark, his heart is as hard as that of a political economist? 
(Preface, p. x). “Had the Isle of Axholme continued in the sole property of one 
Lord Paramount, such as the present Duke of Northumberland, the Earl of 
Yarborough. ..what a different state would it now be in’ (p. xiii) 
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- and the large farm. The inhabitants, small cultivators growing successive 


crops of corn, potatoes, hemp, flax, on their little farms of from four to fifty 
acres, with a few large ones of 200 or more, worked like negroes, says Arthur 
Young, and the smallest of them lived worse than the occupants of the poor 
house, but ‘all is made amends for by possessing land’. An examination of 
the land tax returns shows that between 1783 and 1800 the numbers of 
freeholders rose from 829 to 1,326 an increase of 60 per cent; and between 
1800 and 1829 to 1,444, a further increase of g per cent.! But while the 
property owners were increasing by g per cent, in the same period the popula- 
tion went up by 33 per cent (from 7,214 to 9,626). Thus in this classically 
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Chart 2. The population of the Isle of Axholme and of 98 Nottinghamshire villages. 


peasant region, the population rose faster than the units of property; a pro- 
letariat was coming into being by the natural increase of the peasant popula- 
tion. Moreover, it will be seen, by comparing the growth of these villages 
with the non-peasant villages around, that they grew in numbers side by 
side with the landlord villages until the 1840’s and then they diverged, the 
landlord villages showing a steady decline, the peasant villages going on 
for another two generations until they, too, began to falter in the teeth of 
the blizzard which blew up for farmers of all kinds in the last quarter of 
the century. The difference of institutional structure seems to have made 
no difference to the contribution made to the reserve army of labour: it 
may, for all we know, have been proportionally the same: no more and 
no less, until the second half of the century when the non-peasant villages 
entered on their numerical decline. 

If it be conceded, as I think it must, that the period 1780-1840 saw only 
a sporadic exodus (apart from the migration of the surplus) from the rural 


1 W. O. Massingberd, Lincs. Notes and Queries, x1, loc. cit. 
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areas which have formed the subject of this paper, and side by side with it, 
an actual filling up of empty spaces and a steady rise in the great majority 
of established centres of rural population, we are tempted to ask, from 
what hidden springs did this surge of rural population come, a surge that 
not only flowed over into what had formerly been empty and almost desert 
places—the black lings of Tideswell and Castleton, the heights of Mam 
Tor, and a score of sparsely occupied forests and marshes and yet had 
a surplus to spill over into the growing centres of industry in towns and 
industrialized villages? This phenomenon of rural fecundity is all the more 
remarkable since it follows a period marked by enclosure and the con- 
solidation of farms on such a scale as to persuade many observers that the 
rural population was actually on the decline, being driven from their 
homes by the improving farmer and the rent-hungry landlord. 

The remarkable paradox of visible population growth side by side with 
lamentations of rural desolation engaged the attention, among others, of 
John Howlett and Arthur Young. Both agreed that in so far as enclosure 
was associated with capital investment in improved agriculture, it was 
followed not by a decline but by a growth of population. Arthur Young 
elaborates on this theme again and again and expounds, with a wealth of 
illustrations, the theory that an expanding economy will call into being 
its own labour supply by providing incentives to early marriage. In his 
Northern Tour, written in 1770, he says ‘the only complaint he met with was 
the high price of agricultural labour, the causes of which he attributes to 
turnpikes, navigations, drainages and enclosures: all these conspired to 
make hands scarce and to depress the farmer’. But he goes on: 


It is employment that creates population: marriages are early and numerous 
in proportion to the amount of employment. In a great Kingdom there must 
always be hands that are idle, backward in the age of work, unmarried for fear 
of having families, or industrious only to a certain degree. Now an increase of 
employment raises wages and high wages changes the case of all these hands; 
the idle are converted to industry; the young come early to work; the unmarried 
are no longer fearful of families and the formerly industrious become so in 
a much greater degree. It is an absolute impossibility that in such circumstances 
the people should not increase... . Provide new employment and new hands will 
inevitably follow. 


In more measured language, Adam Smith was writing in much the 
same strain and at the same time pointing out that ‘the real recompense 
of labour’ had risen which ‘enabled them to provide for their children and 
consequently to bring up a greater number of them’. Twenty years later 
Eden and Malthus related population growth to the greatly increaco 
demand for labour ‘combined with a greatly increased power of produc- 
tion, both in agriculture and manufactures’.1 

Later historians have been inclined to look for the reason in the 
institutional factors of enclosures and poor law, which, they tell us, 


' Young, Northern Tour, tv, 4.11 et seg.; Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, Book 
ch. vin; F. M. Eden, State of the Poor (1797), 1, 407; Malthus, : ap ee 2 
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reduced the dispossessed peasantry to hopelessness and despair and 
removed the last remaining restraints upon ‘unbridled impulse’.1 The 
regional historian has no competence to discuss these views in their 
wider implications, but he may be able to set them within the context 
of the local economy in so far as the special tools of his trade enable 
him to re-create it. In addition to those already used in this article 
there are others, such as marriage registers, estate accounts, testamentary 
inventories and the history of cottage architecture, together with the 
London prices—in the absence of local ones—of wheat and capital. 
By these means it may be possible to attempt a comparative study of 
regional demographic and secular trends during this crucial period of 
rural population growth, and in Charts 3 and 4 an experiment of this 
kind is presented rather for the potentialities of its approach than for the 
finality of its results. 

A study of the marriage registers of 117 Nottinghamshire villages, 
shown in Chart 3, suggests that about the middle of the century the 
marriage rate took a decisive turn upwards, not only in the partially 
industrialized villages where the stocking industry and mining were 
entering on a phase of rapid expansion, but also in the agricultural villages 
whether subject to enclosure or not.? The rate of increase slowed down in 
the latter but accelerated in the former to the end of the century, but there 
seems to be no doubt that among the sources of the demographic revolution 
of the eighteenth century was the slow-moving but immensely powerful 
tide of agricultural change. Some light on the nature of this under-swell 
is thrown by Chart 4 in which is shown the movement of prices, rents, 
arrears, and farm vacancies on the Nottinghamshire estates of the Duke 
of Kingston. A comparison of this with the marriage trend suggests that 


1 See especially Hasbach, op. cit. pp. 170, 361, 390, where impressive evidence 
is cited showing the part played in the increase of population by the large farm 
with its out-cottages and the spread of rural slums in the ‘open’ parishes. But 
he omits the very numerous examples of increase of population in response to 
the widening market for labour resulting from drainage of heavy soils and fens, 
etc. See also important discussion by T. Griffith, Population Problems in the Age 
of Malthus (1925), especially ch. v1. 

2 P.W. Phillimore, T. M. Blagg and others, Marriage Registers of Notts (1898- 
1937), vols. 1-xx1; Marriage Registers of Lincolnshire (1905-21), vols. 1X1. 

The relative change in the average number of marriages per village (ten-yearly 
average) is as follows: 

1745 1755 1765 1775 1785 1795 


Notts. (26 industrialized 100 13773 1546 167°5 2051 224°1 
villages) 

(gt non-industrialized 100 115°7 1386 14771 1444 1510 
villages) 

Lincs. (65 non-industrialized 100 1085 1245 1198 1169 130°7 
villages) 


Further details will have to await the completion of a study of marriage rates on 


a regional basis which is now proceeding. : Se i 
3 G. Mingay, op. cit. For similar rent trends in Wiltshire see Kerridge, loc. cit. 
In both counties there were cases of land tax being transferred to tenants. 
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about 1750 there was a simultaneous upward movement of the agricultural 
series and the marriage series after a period during which agriculture 
appears to have been depressed and marriages showed only a slight 
tendency to rise. Evidence of another kind—the widespread rebuilding of 
Midland farm houses in a solid brick and tile which survives to-day and 
the rising value and variety of testamentary inventories left by yeomen and 
husbandmen! would suggest that agricultural investment and living 
standards were moving upwards in the region from the late seventeenth 
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Chart 3. Annual totals of marriages in 117 Nottinghamshire parishes 1700-1800. 
—— The yearly average. 


century in spite of the evidence of depression shown in the account books 
of the Duke of Kingston. The low level of food prices in the 1730’s might 
be expected to bring about a fall in the infant death rate which may be 
reflected in the rise in the marriage trend twenty years later, a rise that the 
general expansion from the 1750’s would sustain. With the slight upward 
turn from 1750 of rents and prices, the fall in rent arrears and farm 
vacancies, the expansion of industry in the rural and urban centres, together 
with the maintenance of low interest rates,2 the context for a parallel 
movement in the secular curve of prosperity and population was complete, 
and the conditions for an adequate labour supply were at last fulfilled. 

Whether this inference will bear the test of wider inquiry remains to be 
seen, but the evidence is such as to cast doubt on the a priori assumption 
that the reserve army of labour for large scale industry was an ‘institu- 
tional creation’ in the sense of being a response to the exercise of power by 

1 M.W. Barley, Cottages and Farm houses in Lincolnshire and Nottinghamshire (M.A. 
thesis, 1952). ‘The author speaks of ‘a revolution in housing standards’ which 
began in the sixteenth century and entered on its second phase after 1660 when 
bricks began to take the place of traditional materials. The cottages of the 
labourers remained generally of stud and mud until the nineteenth century 
except where squires rebuilt their villages in brick. Part u, pp. 7 and 256. 

* For the effect of a rising rate of interest on the farmers of Norfolk during the 
American War compared to what it was fifteen or twenty years earlier see 
W. Marshall, Rural Economy of Norfolk (1787), u, 104-7. ‘Through the present 


high rate of interest to be made on government security, the monies which were 
dispersed .. . among farmers and tradesmen are now called in... .’ 
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a ruling class; it may also be seen as the outcome of the complex of forces 
represented by an expanding economy which offered inducements as well 
as compulsions, e.g. to inventors to supplement the labour force and to 
parents to augment it, while making possible for their offspring a more 
favourable chance of survival than had ever before been known. A demo- 
graphic change was thus set in motion which itself became a fact of history, 
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Chart 4. The Kingston estates accounts. Ten-yearly average figures 1720 to 1780. 


and has to be taken into account if a balanced picture is to be drawn of 
the social stresses of the time;! and in a recognition of this lies the best hope 
of reconciling the apparent inconsistencies of the sociological and the 
economic approach with which this article began. 


University of Nottingham 


1 See also E. F. Heckscher, ‘Swedish Population Trends before the Industrial 
Revolution’, Econ. Hist. Rev. 2nd ser. 1 (1950), 270: ‘The progress in produc- 
tion was taken out first and foremost in the form of an increase of population, 
not in raising the standard of living. ..the lives of pre-revolutionary people 
were insecure and irregular; they felt helpless victims of the inexplicable and 
unpredictable freaks of nature.’ Also W. Sombart, Der Moderne Kapitalismus 
(Leipzig 1928), mm (i), 361: ‘Der Kapitalismus ist es also letzten Endes selbst, 
der sich sein Proletariat herbeischafft, wenn auch nicht in der Weise, wie Marx 
es wollte.’ And pp. 363, 373-7 for a valuable discussion of the evidence prior to 


the appearance of T. Griffith, op. cit. 


SCOTLAND’S BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
PROBLEM IN 1762 


By H. HAMILTON 


There was a balance of payments problem revealing itself in adverse 

exchanges, and in an alarming drain of specie from Edinburgh. There 
was a surprisingly well-informed discussion in contemporary literature 
on the nature of foreign trade and monetary policy and its repercussions 
on economic activity. The study of this crisis is of added interest, for it 
reveals the Scotland of Adam Smith. In 1751, he was appointed a 
Professor at Glasgow University where he remained until the beginning 
of 1764. It is probable that it was during the session of 1762-3 that he 
delivered his lectures on jurisprudence, an important part of which was 
devoted to economics. And it was during this time, too, that the first draft 
of the Wealth of Nations was composed. Glasgow played a large part in 
the economic life of Scotland, and Glasgow, as W. R. Scott has said, was 
Smith’s laboratory. 


ap HE economic crisis that faced Scotland in 1762 is of unusual interest. 


I 


The Scots economy showed remarkable expansion after the Forty-five. 
The linen industry, premier industry of the country, increased its output 
from 5,486,334 yards in 1746 to 11,995,494 yards in 1761.1 Agricultural 
output, too, was expanding rapidly as new ways of farming were intro- 
duced. It is quite impossible to give any estimate of actual agricultural 
production, but contemporary evidence bears eloquent testimony to the 
enterprise of landowners and farmers in agrarian improvements.? All this 
was reflected in the revenue from taxation. The yield of malt duties rose 
from £28,631 in 1746-7 to £39,601 in 1760-1, and of excise duties from 
£40,494 to £59,713. The total revenue from taxes in Scotland increased 
from £97,679 to £135,802.3 

Meantime banking facilities were extended. The British Linen Company, 
founded in 1746 to finance the linen industry, opened many branches, 
and some fifteen years later devoted its entire attention to banking 
proper. In Glasgow, merchants and substantial business houses, mostly 
concerned in the tobacco and sugar trade, dealt in bills of exchange, and 

1 A. J. Warden, The Linen Trade (1864), p. 480. 


2 John Ramsay, Scotland and Scotsmen in the Eighteenth Century, ed. A. Allardyce 
(Edinburgh, 1888), 1, 212 seg.; The Monymusk Papers, ed. H. Hamilton (Scottish 
History Society, Edinburgh, 1945). 

° Abstract of Gross and Nett Produce of all Duties under Management of the 
Commissioners of Excise, 1707-1807 (MS. H.M. Register House, Edinburgh). 

. a Charles A. Malcolm, The History of the British Linen Bank (Edinburgh, 
1950). 
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some, in fact, issued notes and took money on deposit. The Glasgow 
Arms Bank and the Glasgow Ship Bank, the first fully-fledged banks in the 
city, were established in 1750.1 These and the other Scots banks practised 
the cash credit system, first introduced by the Royal Bank in 1728, 
according to which credits were granted to any respectable person 
on the security of two good names, interest being payable only on the 


amount withdrawn. This system was of great benefit to industry and 
agriculture.” 

The most spectacular increase was in overseas trade. The official value 
of exports rose from £535,577 in 1755 (the first date for which we have 
figures) to £1,165,722 in 1761, and of imports from £465,412 in 1755 to 
£748,640 in 1761.5 The great article of commerce was tobacco, imported 
for the most part from Virginia and Maryland and then re-exported to 
London, France, and the Low Countries. So rapid was its expansion, 
especially after 1750, that it was soon by far the largest item in both 
imports and exports. In its pursuit many Glasgow merchants rose to 
affluence and power in civic life. Their fine mansions must have been 
a familiar sight to Adam Smith, for some were within view of the Old 


1 ‘Banking in Glasgow during the Olden Time’, (Glasgow, Past and Present 
by Senex, Glasgow, 1884, 1, 463). Tobacco merchants were prominent in both 
banks. In the Ship Bank, the chief partners were Colin Dunlop, head of the great 
firm of Virginia merchants; Robert Dunlop, his elder brother; Andrew Buchanan, 
also a tobacco lord, whose family gave its name to Buchanan Street, Glasgow; 
and Alexander Houston, founder of the West India house of Alexander Houston 
and Co. John Glassford was a leading partner in the Arms Bank. He was one 
of the first to enter the Virginia trade and quickly became a great tobacco lord, 
owner of 25 ships, it was said, and trading to the extent of half a million sterling 
per annum. He was also prominent in the Thistle Bank founded in 1761. (See 
RobertS. Rait, History of the Union Bank of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1930), ch.1; George 
Stewart, Curiosities of Glasgow Citizenship (Glasgow, 1881), pp. 1-28, 173 seq.; 
Malcolm, Bank of Scotland (Edinburgh, pp. 59-60.) 

2 Adam Smith spoke very highly of the cash credit system. (The Wealth of 
Nations, ed. Edwin Cannan, 1950, 1, 282). David Hume was also enthusiastic 
about it, but lie felt that it opened the door to excessive credit and to a drain 
of specie. (Essays and Treatises, 1777, 1, 338-9.) 

8 Value of All Goods, Wares and Merchandise imported into and exported 
from Scotland, commencing 1755 (MS. National Library, Edinburgh). 
Statistics of Scotland’s overseas trade are available only from 1755. In England 
the office of Inspector-General of Exports and Imports was established in 1696, 
and thereafter there is a continuous series of statistics of overseas trade. One 
would have expected that, after the Union, Scotland would have provided 
similar returns to the Inspector-General, but this does not appear to have been 
the case, and it was not until 1761 that the first returns were made (G. N. 
Clark, Guide to English Commercial Statistics, 1696-1782 (1938), pp. 1-42). In the 
Register House, Edinburgh, there are Special and General Accounts of the 
Commissioners of Customs, 1707-1814, and Customs Accounts of all the major 
ports from 1742-3 onwards, but it was not until 1755 that a series of reports 
giving the annual totals of all imports and exports were commenced. ‘The 
English statistics, as is well known, were based on conventional values of 
1696, and must be used with great caution. The Scots statistics are no more 
reliable. es 

4 John Gibson, The History of Glasgow (Glasgow, 1777), ch. xil. 
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College in the High Street. Their names are written indelibly in the 
history of their city. There were the Buchanans, after whom Buchanan 
Street was named, who owned extensive plantations in America; the 
Dunlops, extensive dealers in tobacco and founders of the Clyde Iron 
Works; Alexander Speirs, who imported one-twelfth of the whole 
European import of tobacco; John Glassford ‘one of the greatest merchants 
in Europe’, whose turnover was half a million a year; and a host of lesser 
people. Adam Smith knew many of them intimately through his member- 
ship of the Anderston Club and of the Cochrane Club, founded by 
Archibald Cochrane, a prominent merchant and Glasgow’s ‘greatest 
provost’.t 

This remarkable expansion of commerce stimulated interest in the 
economic problems of overseas trade. Quite a number of important books 
on the subject, like John Gee’s Trade and Navigation, Sir William Petty’s 
Political Arithmetic, Sir Josiah Child’s Discourse of Trade, and Thomas Mun’s 
tract England’s Treasure by Foreign Trade were issued by Glasgow publishing 
houses.2. In 1752 David Hume’s Essays on Commerce was published in 
Edinburgh. His discusions of the Balance of Trade aroused much interest, 
and was the subject of lengthy correspondence with James Oswald of 
Dunnikier, a Fifeshire laird, friend of Adam Smith and a competent 
economist.? These and other publications came in for examination in 
Adam Smith’s Lectures, delivered possibly in session 1762—3.4 

Contemporary evidence leaves one in no doubt of the optimism of the 
times and of the sturdy faith of Scotsmen in their capacity to promote the 
economic advancement of their country. But optimism alone is not 
sufficient to account for the rapid upsurge of economic activity. Capital 
was necessary. Scotland was a growing country whose resources as yet 
were hardly touched. She required raw materials, like flax for her linen 
manufacture; capital equipment for her industries and agriculture, as 
well as skill and technical assistance for their employment. Her resources 
were not yet sufficiently developed to sustain an export trade capable of 
paying for these essential imports. Moreover, the rising standard of living 
at home, especially among the well-to-do, restricted the volume of goods 
for export and encouraged the import of luxury commodities. In short, 
Scotland required a steady flow of capital from other countries. 

It is not surprising that the favourable investment opportunities 
attracted capital from England. Money was lodged with merchants and 
private banking establishments in Edinburgh or invested in heritable 
bonds where it earned 4 per cent, a rate higher than could be earned on 


* See W. R. Scott, Adam Smith as Student and Professor (Glasgow, 1937), 
pp. 80-2; D. Murray, Early Burgh Organization in Scotland (Glasgow, 1924) 
1, 446-52; John Strang, Glasgow and its Clubs (Glasgow, 1856), pp. 1-33. 

2 Murray, op. cit. 1, 442. 

® Caldwell Papers (Maitland Club, Edinburgh, 1883), pt. 1, vol. 1, 93 seg.: 
Letters of David Hume, ed. J. Y. T. Greig fem — I, 142. decade 

* Lectures on Justice, Police, Revenue and Arms, ed. EK. Cannan (Oxford 1896) 
pp. 195-8, 206, 211-19. : 
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comparable securities in England. Some Englishmen, like Samuel 
Garbett, the Birmingham manufacturer, engaged actively in industrial 
development. In 1749 he helped to establish a sulphuric acid works at 
Prestonpans,” the first of its kind in Scotland, while ten years later he 
played the leading part in founding Carron Iron Works? near Falkirk, the 
first in Scotland to smelt native iron ores with coal. About the same time 
some London merchants, attracted by the low wages ruling in Scotland, 
set up a silk gauze manufactory at Paisley. The new industry quickly 
caught on and soon supplanted the famous Spitalfields’ products in the 
London and overseas markets.4 

There was also a large amount of public investment, a considerable 
proportion of which was derived from England. In 1748, a sum of 
£164,233 was awarded by the Court of Session in compensation for the 
abolition of heritable jurisdictions,® while the settlement of the creditors 
of the forfeited estates provided ready money for many people both great 
and small.* The Board of Trustees for Manufactures, established in 1727, 
was spending £3,000 annually on the linen industry and smaller sums on 
the woollen and fishing industries. The maintenance of troops in Scotland 
to ensure political tranquillity involved expenditure from public funds, 
while the great road and bridge building programme carried on after the 
death of General Wade stimulated many a parish in the Central Highlands 
of Scotland.’ All this, says Ramsay of Ochtertyre, ‘gave new life to 
industry and enterprise of every kind.’§ 


1 Scots Magazine, xxvi (Edinburgh, 1764), 90. Adam Smith says: ‘In Scotland, 
though the legal rate of interest is the same as in England, the market rate is rather 
higher. People of the best credit there seldom borrow under five per cent. Even 
private bankers in Edinburgh give four per cent upon their promissory notes, 
of which payment either in whole or in part may be demanded at pleasure. 
Private bankers in London give no interest for the money which is deposited 
with them. There are few trades which cannot be carried on with a smaller stock 
in Scotland than in England. The common rate of profit, therefore, must be 
somewhat greater.’ (Wealth of Nations, 1, 92.) 

2 Garbett and his partner, John Roebuck, were possibly attracted to 
Prestonpans, because in the vicinity the manufacture of salt, pottery and glass 
were already well established, while the linen industry afforded an extensive 
market for sulphuric acid for the bleaching process. (Archd. and N. L. Clow, 
‘Vitriol in the Industrial Revolution’, Econ. Hist. Rev. xv (1945), 44.) 

3 H. Hamilton, ‘The Founding of Carron Iron Works’, Scottsh Hist. Rev. xxv 
(1928), 185. 

4 David MacPherson, Annals of Commerce (1805), U1, 337. 

5 The Act abolishing heritable jurisdiction was passed in 1747, and though 
the claimants asked for no less than £582,990 as compensation, the Court of 
Session awarded little more than a quarter of this sum. (G. Menary, Life and 
Letters of Duncan Forbes of Culloden (1936), ch. xvii.) ; 

6 Neil Munro, The History of the Royal Bank of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1928), 
p. 104; see Scottish Forfeited Papers, ed. A. H. Millar (Scottish History Society, 
Edinburgh, 1907). 

ay eld Wade in Scotland, (1934); J. S. Stephen, The History of Roads 
in the Highlands of Scotland in the 18th and 19th Centuries (MS. Ph.D. Thesis, 
Aberdeen Univ. Lib. 1936). 

8 Ramsay, op. cit. I, 213. 
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In this atmosphere of optimism and public spending, long views were 
taken of the profitability of capital investment. As early as 1747 a move 
was afoot for the improvement of Edinburgh, and five years later an Act 
was obtained for this purpose. Soon large schemes of capital expenditure 
were undertaken! as the grand plan of building New Edinburgh got under 
way. At the same time other capital projects, like bridges, harbours and 
roads, were being undertaken in many parts of the country, aided some- 
times by the Convention of Royal Burghs, sometimes by the Forfeited 
Estate Commissioners, as well as by many private subscribers. 


it 


This was a very vulnerable economy, deriving, as it did, its impetus from 
public and private investment. Any interruption of this flow was likely 
to have serious consequences. Scotland’s overseas trade, too, was 
extremely precarious, for, to a large extent, it rested on the Navigation 
Acts which made Britain the entrepét for colonial produce destined for 
Europe. 

At first the Seven Years War stimulated industry. The interruption of 
imports of linen cloth from Germany and the heavy demand for shirtings 
for the Forces had most favourable reactions on Scotland’s premier 
industry. The output of cloth rose from 8,547,153 yards in 1756 to 
11,995,494 yards in 1761, the expansion being limited only by the avail- 
ability of labour.? 

Meantime a series of good harvests brought prosperity to agriculture,* 
increased real wages and benefited the many industries, which drew their 
raw materials from the land. This is reflected in the increased yield of the 
excise and malt duties which rose from £37,787 and £23,751 respectively 
in 1756 to £59,713 and £39,601 respectively in 1760-1.4 Thus agriculture 
as well as manufactures shared in the good times. ‘In the course of an 
over successful war, princely fortunes were acquired with great rapidity by 


1 Scots Magazine, x1v (1752), 369; XV (1753), 91, 155, 101, 309; Hugo Arnot, 
Mistory of Edinburgh (Edinburgh, 1779) pp. 231 seg. In this connexion the Bank 
of Scotland made a loan of £5,000 to the magistrates, while £6,000 from the 
proceeds of the Forfeited Estates was paid into the Bank for the building of the 
Register House. (Malcolm, of. cit. p. 56.) 

» Board of Trustees MSS. (Register House), Reports, 1759, p. 53- 

* Ramsay, op. cit. 1, 245 seg. In the opening year of the war the crops had 
failed and prices rose rapidly and though the next harvest showed some improve- 
ment prices remained high until June, 1758. Abundance of potatoes, a crop 
which was rapidly finding favour, mitigated the severity. In the late summer 
and autumn of 1758 prices fell rapidly and a series of good harvests were 
enjoyed for the next three years. The vicissitudes of the harvests are reflected 
in the yield from the Malt Duties which fell from £26,443 in 1754-5 to £15,656 
in 1756-7, and then rose to £24,069 in 1758-9, and to £37,073 (including 
£10,272 from increased duties commencing in February 1760) in 1759-60. The 
Excise Duties on beer and ale brought in £37,233 in 1754-5; £33,170 in I 756-7; 
and £42,704 in 1759-60. Total duties exclusive of malt fell from $5733:447 in 
1754-5 to £71,109 in 1756-7 and rose to £80,595 in 1759-60. 

* Abstract of Gross and Nett Produce of Duties, ut supra. 
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some of our countrymen’, writes Ramsay. ‘Beside these blazing stars, 
which eclipsed our first nobility, a number of handsome though inferior 
fortunes were made by other Scotsmen. By this means vast sums of money 
flowed into Scotland in the course of a few years.’! Much of this newly- 
acquired wealth was invested in land which offered great opportunities 
for increasing returns, since new methods of farming pointed the way to 
doubling or quadrupling rents in a matter of a few years.? 

The war clearly gave a stimulus to an already buoyant economy. But 
by the end of 1761 there were indications that all was not well in Scotland. 
The immediate cause of the trouble was speculation in London, but at 
bottom the underlying weakness of the Scots banking structure was its 
attempt to build an extensive credit system on an inadequate cash basis. 
It may well be that the English had lost faith in Scots money, and the 
opportunity to invest in the Funds in London simply precipitated the 
move to repatriate their capital. Throughout 1761 there had been a heavy 
fall in the Funds, so that in December the Three Per Cents stood at 66, 
and the Four Per Cents at 814. In view of the expected end of the war, 
the possibilities of capital appreciation led to heavy speculation. There 
was a rush to withdraw English capital from Scotland for re-investment 
in the Funds in London.* Scotsmen, too, engaged in the speculation. 
Adam and Thomas Fairholme, a private banking firm in Edinburgh, for 
instance, was particularly involved.* 

English capital invested in Scotland was estimated by Sir James 
Steuart® at £500,000, and the withdrawal of a large part of this naturally 
created a serious situation for the private bankers who were thus deprived 
of much of their working capital. The chartered banks too were involved, 
since a great deal of their business was done through the private banks. 
Unwilling to see their best customers threatened with bankruptcy, they 
gave them extensive credits. The result, however, was to increase the 
supply of paper money and so intensify the depreciation of Scots money 
which had, in fact, been taking place for many years. 

The situation was further aggravated by heavy imports occasioned by 
the improved standard of living of middle and upper class people who 
demanded exotic products like silks, drugs, tea, and Indian goods.® The 
additional war taxes also meant an increased drain to London. In 1760, 


1 Ramsay, op. cit. 1, 247. 2 Ibid. pp. 216-17, 247-8. 

3 Caldwell Papers (Maitland Club), pt. u, vol. 1, p. 211; Scots Magazine, xxiv 
(1762), 94; Sir James Steuart, Principles of Political Economy (1767) u, 188. 

4 Sir William Forbes of Pitsligo, Memoirs of a Banking-House (1860), p. 20. 

5 Steuart refers to a ‘withdrawing a the large Go resuntnnet & area? 

ing in Scotland to English persons of property’ (m1, 188). This was possibly an 
Be cada: for at this ae 4 H. Clapham (The Bank of England (Cambridge, 
1944) 1, 242), finds no trace of the withdrawal in the Bank s records, where’, 
he says ‘if it entered them, it would have left only a very faint trace’. Never- 
theless, contemporary evidence leaves one in no doubt that from the point of 
view of Scotland’s slender resources the drain was severe. ‘That it must have 
been so, is shown by the action of the Scots banks in calling in loans. 

6 John Knox, A View of the British Empire (1785), 1, 93- 
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for instance, the malt and excise duties were raised so that in the fiscal 
year ending June 1761 an extra £29,000 was brought in. In the following 
year this figure rose to £33,000. The gross produce of all duties increased 
from £91,000 in 1759 to £141,000 in I 762. While external liabilities were 
thus increasing, several important sources of revenue were being curtailed. 
The withdrawal of troops, for instance, dried up a useful source of revenue, 
while the growing custom for Scots landowners and nobility to spend part 
of the year in London necessitated a further expenditure of sterling.* 

The exchange with London moved heavily against Scotland. At the 
close of 1761, bills on London, at short date, stood at a premium of 
2-4 per cent; at the opening of the new year this had increased to 43 and 
even 5 per cent. ‘A rate considerably higher than exchange has amounted 
to for forty years past’, says a writer in the Scots Magazine.” The consequence 
was a heavy drain of specie. This, of course, was a serious matter for the 
banks and desperate efforts were made to replenish their coffers. In 1761, 
the Royal Bank commissioned an Edinburgh merchant, John Fordyce by 
name, to collect £10,000 as best he could in London and to bring it back 
to Edinburgh. It also summoned exchange dealers and private bankers 
in Edinburgh to a meeting when it was decided that £20,000 in gold specie 
should be brought from London ‘by shares in proportion to their several 
credits’. Holders of cash accounts in the country were urged to remit all 
available specie to Edinburgh, the bank itself meeting the cost of transport.® 

Discussion of the serious balance of payments problem received much 
space in contemporary literature. The Scottish banks, wrote Steuart, 
‘were in the greatest distress imaginable from the heavy balance the 
country owed during the last years of the late war’.4 Adam Smith, writing 
after the event, believed that there had been an over-issue of notes and 
that the disappearance of specie was the natural consequence. But he was 
not unduly perturbed by the situation. In his Lectures® he said: 


The only objection against paper money is that it drains the country of gold 
and silver, that bank notes will not circulate in a foreign market, and that 
foreign commodities must be paid in specie. This is no doubt the case; but if we 
consider attentively we will find that this is no real hurt to a country. The 
opulence of a nation does not consist in the quantity of coin, but in the abundance 
of commodities which are necessary for life, and whatever tends to increase these 
tends so far to increase the riches of a country. 


In his Wealth of Nations, however, he is less sanguine. If banks attempt to 
put more paper into circulation than is warranted by the state of trade, he 
argued, it will swiftly return on the banks. This will involve them in 
additional expense in keeping a reserve, on which no interest is earned, 


1 Scots Magazine, xxvi (1764), go. 
* Scots Magazine, xxiv (1762), 54. It is significant that all the contemporary 
references to exchange rates refer to London. This gives confirmation to the 


view that by the mid-eighteenth century London had become an important 
clearing centre of international trade. 


* Munro, Royal Bank of Scotland, p. 124. 
4 Principles of Political Economy, u1, 148. & Pe 208% 
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and in constantly replenishing the reserves as cash flows out in repayment 
of notes. Moreover coin withdrawn in exchange for notes, cannot pass 
into circulation for it is only taking the place of paper surplus to the 
requirements of trade. Hence it will be exported ‘to find that profitable 
employment which it cannot find at home’. The Scots banks, he continues, 
‘were all obliged to employ constantly agents at London to collect money 
for them, at an expence which was seldom below one and a half or two 
per cent. T’his money was sent down by the waggon, and insured by the 
carriers at an additional expence of three quarters per cent or fifteen 
shillings on the hundred pounds. Those agents were not always able to 
replenish the coffers of their employers so fast as they were emptied.”? 
The fact was that the expansion of economic activity which had been 
such a marked feature of the Scots economy from about 1745 required 
increasing credit facilities. The unwillingness or the inability of the 
chartered banks to meet the needs of the economy led to the flotation of 
banks in Glasgow, Aberdeen, Perth and Dundee. The consequent 
expansion of credit, made on an inadequate cash basis, created a persistent 
inflationary pressure. Hume had remarked on this when he wrote his 
Essay on The Balance of Trade in 1752. While praising the cash credit 
system he had pointed out the dangers inherent in a too liberal supply of 
credit. ‘Whatever other advantages result from these inventions’ (cash 
credit system), he says, ‘it must still be allowed that, besides giving too 
great facility to credit, which is dangerous, they banish the precious 
metals; and nothing can be a more evident proof of it, than a comparison 
of the past and present condition of Scotland in that particular’.? A country 
with a metallic currency, he argued, had nothing to fear, for the changing 
level of prices would automatically keep exports and imports in balance. 
An outflow of specie would lower prices and stimulate exports while an 
inflow would raise prices, check exports and raise imports. Paper money, 
however, being unacceptable to foreigners would not move from one 
country to another in response to changes in the flow of exports and 
imports, and so the automatic regulator would not operate. ‘This has 
made me entertain a doubt concerning the benefit of banks and paper-credit, 
which are so generally esteemed advantageous to every nation.’* 
Confronted with a serious disequilibrium in the balance of payments, 
so clearly portrayed in the adverse exchange and in the drain of specie, 
the Scots banks might have sought accommodation abroad, either by way 


1 Wealth of Nations, 1, 283-4, 286. Viner writes: ‘One of the mysteries of the 
history of economic thought is that Adam Smith, although he was intimately 
acquainted with Hume and with his writings, should have made no reference 
in the Wealth of Nations to the self-regulating mechanism in terms of price levels 
and trade balances, and should have been content with an exposition of the 
international distribution of specie in the already obsolete terms of the require- 
ment by each country, without specific reference to its relative price level, of 
a definite amount of money to circulate trade.’ (Studies in the Theory of Inter- 

ronal Trade (1 ip et 
fs Ibid. 1, a Ek, 3 Essays, ut supra, 1, 339. 
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of short-term or long-term loans. The former would have given temporary — 
relief, but since the crisis of confidence arose from long standing causes, it 
is unlikely that it would have contributed to a final solution. In fact, some 
short-loan capital was attracted to Edinburgh because of the speculative 
opportunities offered by the premium on sterling. London bills could be 
obtained at par anywhere in England and so speculators did a thriving 
trade by buying them up and selling them in Edinburgh. By thusincreasing 
the supply of bills their action doubtless restrained the rise in price, but did 
nothing to relieve the pressure on the banks. The notes in which they were 
paid were at once turned into cash and so the bank reserves, never high at 
the best, shrank to an alarming extent. 

No effort was made to raise long-term loans, though Steuart was alive 
to the importance of such a device. ‘Confidence’, he says, *.. .is the soul 
and essence of credit.’ When there is an adverse balance of payments or 
what he calls a Grand Balance? there is a drain of specie. ‘The consequence 
of the obligation to pay in coin, is, that when the nation comes to owe 
a balance, the notes which the bank had issued to support domestic 
circulation only, come upon it for payment of a foreign balance; and 
thereby the coin which it had provided for home demand only, is drawn 
out. It is this circumstance above all others, which distresses banks of 
circulation.”? In a country with a convertible note issue the burden of 
settling the adverse balance ultimately falls on the banks. ‘Either the 
Grand Balance must be paid out of the national stock of coin, or it must be 
furnished by foreigners upon a loan from them’.* ‘When a nation can pay 
its coin, or with its effects, (that is to say, with its product and manu- 
factures) the operation is easily and mechanically performed by the means 
of trade.’ When this is impossible, the best method, he says, is ‘to establish 
an annual subscription abroad, for borrowing a sum equivalent to the 
Grand Balance, the condition being to pay the interest of the subscriptions 
out of the revenue of the country’.® This much-neglected economist had 
a pretty clear understanding of the nature of the balance of payments and 
he showed some appreciation of the distinction between current and 
capital account with reference to foreign trade. 

III 
Thoroughly alarmed at the drain of specie, the Scots chartered banks 
decided on a policy of deflation. In January 1762 they announced to their 
clients that cash accounts were to be reduced by one-quarter, and any who 
had drawn beyond three-quarters of his former account was required to 


1 Principles of Political Economy, 1, 108. 

2 ‘Che balance of trade, he says, refers to imports and exports, but the Balance 
of Payments includes three other items, namely, ‘the expence of the natives in 
foreign countries; the payment of all debts, principal and interest, due to 
foreigners; [and] the lending to other nations’. These two make up what he 
calls the ‘grand balance’ (1, 162). 

° Ibid. 1, 159-60. 4 Ibid. 1, 163-4. 

5 Ibid. 1, 173-4. 
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repay the balance immediately. Two months later they re-enforced this 
policy by raising their interest rates. They announced their readiness to 
accept money on deposit for six months at 5 per cent and on cash accounts 
payable on demand at 4 per cent. The Glasgow banks followed suit. 
Some praised the action of the banks, believing that it would have the 
effect of reducing imports and of restoring the value of Scots money. One 
writer maintained that the cause of the trouble was the excessive imports 
of such goods as clothes, furniture, toys, wine, porter, Indian goods, 
battery-ware, ‘horses of parade’, as well as the payments made to absentee 
Scots in London. Both, incidentally, were the result of a rising standard 
of living in Scotland and this unquestionably put an additional strain on 
the balance of payments. The restriction of cash credits, he therefore 
believed, would check these luxury imports and ‘so save the country’. 
Most commentators, however, expressed great hostility to the banks’ 
action and gave cogent reasons for their opposition. ‘The effect of this step 
must be, to diminish the quantity of circulating cash; and that must have 
the effect to diminish our trade’, was how one put it in February 1762. 
He deplored the restriction of credit and advocated the establishment of 
a rival bank which would make good the gap in credit caused by the 
action of the old banks. ‘Perhaps the exporting the whole specie of 
Scotland would not be sufficient now’, he says, ‘to bring the exchange to 
par.’ The banks should have built up reserves in London to meet such an 
emergency but since they had not taken this precaution the only remedy, 
he believed, was to borrow in London ‘and what they now draw for, they 
may pay back at a convenient time, which cannot now be very distant: 
and if they shall follow this course, it will be equally unnecessary and 
improper to obstruct the exportation of our specie’.* In point of fact, the 
Bank of Scotland and the Royal did plan to raise a credit for £200,000 
with the Bank of England but whether this was refused or whether the 
Scottish banks did not carry it through is uncertain. Anyhow nothing 
came of it. Another pamphleteer wrote, ‘the sudden withdrawing from 
a country of a great part of its circulating money, whether specie or paper- 
credit, must have the lamentable effects of breaking a number of good 
industrious people, who were in a fair way of making rich, and who 
employed a number of hands under them; must lessen the business of 
many others; must, in short, lessen the trade and manufactures of the 
country, and throw great numbers of its hands suddenly idle.’”® Sir James 
Steuart, writing in 1767 and recalling the events of 1762, strongly dis- 
approved the action of the banks ‘because’, he says, ‘if it should succeed, 
it will have the effect of ruining all the trade and industry of Scotland, in 
order to prevent the sale of English goods: and if it does not succeed, 


1 Scots Magazine, xxtv (1762), 54, 163. 

2 “Remarks on Considerations relating to the Banks’ (ibid. p. 131). 

3 Considerations relating to the late order of the Banks’ (ibid. p. 93). 

4 Munro, Royal Bank of Scotland, p. 127. ; 

5 An Impartial Essay concerning the nature and use of specie and paper- 
credit (Scots Magazine, ut supra, p. 134). 
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which is more than probable, from the assiduity of other banks in supplying 
credit, it will have the effect of ruining the banks of Edinburgh them- 
selves7+ 

The course of events in 1762 justified these observations. The output of 
linen cloth, which had risen by 25 per cent since the outbreak of 
war, fell by 5 per cent in 1762, and its value by 7 per cent. The actual 
quantity stamped for sale in 1761 was 11,995,494 yards; in the following 
year it was 11,303,237 yards, and its value fell from £516,354 in 1761 to 
£474,807 in 1762. Overseas trade also showed a recession. Imports fell 
by 3 per cent and exports by g per cent. In short, the whole economy was 
affected as the process of production slowed down. 

The deflationary policy of the banks which had aroused such a storm in 
Scotland appeared to have succeeded in its immediate objective of 
restoring equilibrium in the balance of payments. By the middle of April, 
1762, the exchange of London had fallen to about # per cent premium, 
which was about the cost of sending bullion to London.? So satisfied were 
the banks that at the end of July they rescinded the restriction on all cash 
accounts of under £1,000 sterling, but to safeguard themselves against 
a further drain of specie, the Royal Bank and the British Linen Company 
adopted the optional clause, according to which notes were payable on 
demand or at the option of the Bank in six months with interest.3 The 
improved exchange position was probably not the only reason for the 
action of the banks. Another was doubtless the loss of income which their 
deflationary policy had entailed. The curtailment of credit, and the 
payment of 4 to 5 per cent interest on deposits naturally placed a strain on 
their resources, and it was to escape from this untenable situation that they 
resumed the grant of credit facilities and stopped the payment of interest 
on deposits. 


IV 


As things turned out the improvement in the exchange position was only 
temporary. The inherent weakness of the Scots economy still remained. 
Scotland was chronically short of cash. The chartered banks, jealous of 
their position, wished to restrict the flotation of rival banks. Yet the steady 
expansion of economic activity in manufacturing and in farming required 
credit at every stage, while schemes of capital investment, like the building 
of roads, bridges, and harbours, required ready cash for day-to-day 
transactions. ‘The conservative policy of the banks at a time when there 
was clamant need for credit encouraged rivals. New banks were founded 
in Ayr, Dundee and in Perth, where no less than six were started in 1763. 
These new banks, as well as private banks in Edinburgh, and many 
commercial firms, adopted the optional clause, and so the ‘small note 
mania’ spread. Notes were issued for ridiculously small amounts and all 
bore the optional clause.* The reluctance to give cash on demand, which 
' Principles of Political Economy, 1, 192. 


® Scots Magazine, xxiv (1762), 225. 8 Ibid. p. 450. 
* Munro, of. cit. ch. ix. Rait, op. cit. pp. 34, 130 seq. 
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was implied by the use of the optional clause, inevitably resulted in 
depreciation of paper. 

The flood of paper naturally aroused the utmost apprehension. In 
various counties, meetings of heritors passed resolutions condemning the 
issue of small notes and calling for Government action to suppress the 
practice. Others, more alive to the situation found the cause of the 
trouble in the unwillingness of the chartered banks to meet the demands 
for credit which an expanding economy required. Of the three chartered 
banks, only the British Linen Company had branches outside of Edinburgh. 
Thus public opinion, while favouring the abolition of the optional clause, 
was by no means prepared to allow the Edinburgh banks a monopoly of 
banking in Scotland. This view was especially strong in the west where the 
thriving trade of Glasgow demanded credit facilities on the spot. 

The immediate problem, however, was how to deal with a situation 
which was rapidly getting out of hand. Prices were rising, the exchange 
was falling, and specie was leaving the country. All the indications pointed 
to inflation.? The situation was further aggravated by the bad harvest of 
1762. The price of oatmeal, which had been od. per peck in May 1762, 
shot up to 11d. in September and to 124d. in December and to 13d. at the 
beginning of 1763. Small wonder there were meal mobs in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow.® The bad harvest was reflected in revenue from taxation, 
almost every branch of which showed a decline. 

By November 1763, bills on London had risen to a premium of between 
3 and 4 per cent. To meet the situation the Edinburgh banks frantically 
brought down specie from London and some, like the British Linen 
Company, paid agents to collect cash at provincial markets, but this could 
not stop the drain.* ‘Cash is to be had no where but in the banks’ said 
a writer in the Scots Magazine. Speculators reaped a golden harvest, for 
the cost of sending specie to London by waggon was only 12s. per cent. 
Thus, by selling a bill in Edinburgh and turning the notes into specie for 
despatch to London, a merchant could clear a handsome profit.® 

During these momentous years, Adam Smith was lecturing at Glasgow 
and was devoting more and more of his attention to economic affairs. 
Through his many contacts with the business community of Glasgow he 

1 Scots Magazine, xxv (1763), 522-3, 588, 637. 

2 “An Essay on Paper Money’ (Scots Magazine, xxv (1763), 558). 

3 Ibid. pp. 638, 693. 4 Ibid. pp. 652. 

5 Ibid. xxvi (1764), 90. The author of On our Banks and Paper-currency, writes: 
‘The person here has an agent in London, who is worth nothing, that will 
accept any bills he shall draw upon him; and the gentleman here, I shall 
suppose, draws upon him for £1,000 at 30 days date; which bill he sells to 
a banker, who gives him 3 per cent for it, and pays him in bank-notes, the bill 
and exchange £1,030. The gentleman comes immediately to the bank; demands 
cash for his £1,000; goes directly to the waggon with it; they carry it in 20 days 
to London for twelve shillings per cent, which is £6; his correspondent receives 
it, and with it retires his friend’s draught for said sum. The transaction 1s 


finished, and these two pocket £24 by this bargain; which they may renew 
every day, nay, every hour of the day, if they can find people to purchase their 


bills.’ (Jbid. p. 91.) 
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could not fail to be alive to the monetary problems of the time, and indeed 
in his Lectures and in his Wealth of Nations he refers to this crisis. “The value 
of exchange’, he says in his Lectures, ‘is always regulated by the risk of 
sending money between two places. It is often, however, greater than the 
risk can be supposed to be, and this is owing to paper circulation... .In 
every exchange you must pay the price, the risk, some profit to the banker, 
and so much for the degradation of money in notes. This is the cause of the 
rise of exchange. Whenever it rises beyond the price of insurance it 1s owing 
to the money of one country being lower than that of another.’ Again, in 
the Wealth of Nations, on the draft of which he was engaged at this time? 
he refers to the employment of the optional clause and its consequences. 


The promissory notes of those banking companies constituted at that time the 
far greater part of the currency of Scotland, which this uncertainty of payment 
necessarily degraded below the value of gold and silver money. During the 
continuance of this abuse (which prevailed chiefly in 1762, 1763 and 1764), 
while the exchange between London and Carlisle was at par, that between 
London and Dumfries would sometimes be four per cent against Dumfries, though 
this town is not thirty miles distant from Carlisle. But at Carlisle, bills were paid 
in gold and silver; whereas at Dumfries they were paid in Scotch bank notes, 
and the uncertainty of getting those bank notes exchanged for gold and silver 
coin had thus degraded them four per cent below the value of that coin.* 


There does not appear to have been any connexion between the situa- 
tion in Scotland and the financial crisis in England and Holland in 1763.4 
Scotland, as we have seen, had experienced a recession of trade and a 
critical balance of payments problem in 1762. This was due partly to the 
war and partly to the strains and stresses of an economy which was 
embarking on large capital expenditures. The withdrawal of funds for 
investment in London placed a heavy burden on a banking system which 
at best was precariously balanced on inadequate cash reserves. The wide- 
spread adoption of the optional clause had been the consequence, and 
this opened the door wide to a flood of paper from all and sundry. 

For the next three years, Scotland was faced with adverse exchanges and 
a chronic scarcity of specie. The upward trend of economic activity which 
had been resumed at the end of 1762 counterbalanced the strong infla- 
tionary tendencies inherent in the expansion of the note issue, and such rise 
in prices as took place was more likely to have been the consequence of 
the series of bad harvests which coincided with the years of the ‘small note 
mania’. 

The complaints of the time, however, were directed not so much against 
the ordinary banks as against the many small firms which put their paper 
into circulation. The danger was that the Government, while suppressing 


1 Lectures, p. 221. 

* See Scott, Adam Smith as Student and Professor. 

> Wealth of Nations, 1, 308-9. 

C. Wilson, Anglo-Dutch Commerce and Finance in the Eighteenth Century 
(Cambridge, 1941), pp. 167 et seq. Clapham, op. cit. 1, 236 et seq. 
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the issue of small notes and the use of the optional clause, would give the 
chartered banks a monopoly of note issue.1 The remedy urged and 
adopted was the abolition of the optional clause without conferring any 
special privileges on the chartered banks. This was embodied in an Act of 
Parliament in 1765.2 From 15 May 1766, all notes in Scotland were to be 
payable on demand, and notes below £1 were prohibited. 


University of Aberdeen 


1 ‘Considerations on the present state of the Paper-Money of Scotland’. 
(Scots Magazine, xxvu (1765), 83.) 
**, Geo. III, ch. 49. 
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GLASTONBURY ESTATES IN THE 
TWELFTH CENTURY 


By M. M. POSTAN 


among the manorial specimens of the twelfth century familiar to 

historians. The late twelfth-century survey of Henry de Soliaco published 
by the Roxburgh Society in 1877 has provided historians with a document at 
least as full and as reliable as the other well-known surveys of twelfth-century 
estates, i.e. those of the Bishop of Durham, of the abbey of Peterburgh, of 
Bruton Priory and of the canons of Saint Paul’s. And until recently this small 
group of sources formed the backbone of the economic historiography of 
the twelfth century. It was much used by Vinogradov and his contemporaries 
and has also been greatly relied on in some more recent studies.* 

What made the Henry de Soliaco survey specially attractive was the geo- 
graphical location of the estates. For, unlike the estates of the Bishop of Durham 
or those of Bruton Priory, the estates of Glastonbury were situated in parts of 
the country which happened to be fully covered in the Domesday survey (i.e. 
in Somerset, Wilts, Dorset, Berkshire), and were at the same time sufficiently 
manorialized in 1086 to be capable of relevant comparison with similar surveys 
of later date. More recently its value to historians has been further enhanced by 
Dom Aelred Watkins’s edition of the Great Chartulary of Glastonbury. It is 
now possible to add to its value still more by making public the contents of 
a most valuable, even though very brief and somewhat fragmentary, collection 
of surveys of Glastonbury estates in the Hearne MSS. 

This collection is contained in a fourteenth-century compilation which now 
forms part of the Trinity MS. from which Hearne derived most of his material 
for his edition of the works of John of Glastonbury.? The existence of this MS. 
was a few years ago pointed out to me by Dom Aelred Watkin, who also placed 
at my disposal his own transcript of its most important parts. The full results 
of my subsequent study of this document, and possibly the text of the MS. 
itself, will, I hope, be included in my forthcoming book. In the meantime 
historians working on twelfth-century subjects may be interested in a pre- 
liminary survey of its contents, and in an equally preliminary summary of 
conclusions which its study has suggested. 

The most important document, and also the one most useful for purposes of 
comparison, is that embodying the findings of an inquest into the income of the 
estates carried out in the last quarter of the century by Hilbert the Precentor. 
This inquest describes the estate at two points of time—the year 1176 in 
which Henry of Blois, Bishop of Winchester and Abbot of Glastonbury died, 
and a year unspecified in the reign of King Henry I, i.e. not later than, and 


[= estates of Glastonbury Abbey have always figured very prominently 


1 E.g. the present writer’s ‘Chronology of Labour Services’ in Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc. (1937). 
* Trinity Manuscript 724 (R. 533), fo. 115 seq. 
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probably earlier than, 1135. In the nature of things, much of its evidence is 
somewhat indirect, for the compiler must have derived his earlier data from other 
returns and, possibly, from surveys no longer available. The genuineness of the 
information is not, however, in doubt. On most manors the figures for 1176 
approximate to those of the more fully authenticated surveys which were com- 
piled somewhat later, while the figures for the time of Henry I in many cases 
agree with what some later surveys tell us the position had been in the first half 
of the twelfth century. 
Next to this inquest in chronological order comes a brief survey, the interpre- 
tation of which has been greatly impeded by a clerical error in the date. The 
survey is introduced by the following heading: Anno ab incarnacione domini nostri 
Thesu Christi MCXXVIII quando Dominus Savaricus gracia divina Bathon: episcopus 
de novo saiswit abbattiam Glaston. tunc invenit quidam manoria abbattie ad firmam et 
quidam in dominico.1 The fourteenth-century compiler who transcribed this 
heading obviously made a mistake. Bishop Savaricus was abbot in the last 
quarter of the twelfth century, i.e. between 1192 and 1203. The words ‘de novo’ 
suggest that the date is in the late 1190’s, the time when Savaricus was reinstated. 
The real date may then well be 1198 or 1199. The mistake in transcription 
could perhaps be explained by the copyist’s misreading of the second c in 
MCXCVIII as X or else by his having mistranscribed the alternative version of 98 


iii 
which is xx xvi. Internal evidence, such as the comparison of rents—in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries rents of assize changed rather slowly—shows that 
in point of time the survey stands much nearer to the great surveys of the late 
twelfth and early thirteenth centuries than it does to the Domesday Book or to 
Hilbert the Precentor’s evidence for Henry I’s time. 

Slightly later still is yet another inquest, that of Reginald de Fontibus, clerk 
of Hubert Walter, the Archbishop of Canterbury, dated 1201.2 Though much 
briefer than the Soliaco survey of 1189, it occasionally deals with matters left 
out of that document, and can usefully be employed in supplementing it. 

Thus, counting Henry de Soliaco’s survey, there are now five (six, if Domesday 
is counted) documents describing the estates of the Abbey between 1086 and 
1201: truly a unique record of a century and a quarter of continuous change. 
The continuity of the change comes out very clearly, though its direction is 
the same as in most other estates in the twelfth century. The first and clearest 
impression which the series leaves on the mind of the student is that of a slowly 
contracting demesne. Traces of recent inroads into the area and economy of 
the demesne can be seen in the survey of Henry de Soliaco of 1189. Whereas it 
contains very few signs of recent additions to the demesne, it bears clear testimony 
of recent withdrawals of land, large and small. It may tell us nothing about 
land which may have gone out of cultivation altogether, but it abounds with 
references to other inroads into the demesne and more especially to tenants’ 
holdings carved out of lands previously under direct management of the lord. 
We find at least nine holdings of about a quarter of a virgate each carved out 
of the demesne of Glastonbury Manor itself, four similar tenements established 
on the demesne of Berrow, some twelve smallholdings on the demesne of 
Street, five virgates on the demesne of Badbury, and miscellaneous holdings, 
mostly small, on the demesne of Walton, Ashbury, ‘Brent’, and elsewhere. 

The area comprised by these holdings may not be large compared to the 
total extent of the Glastonbury estate, but there is no doubt that they do not 


1 Ibid. fo. 117g. The folio is mistakenly numbered as 116. 2 Ibid. fo. 110d. 
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exhaust all the twelfth-century impingements on the demesne. They are all 
relatively recent, and the evidence of the other twelfth-century documents 
makes it clear that the withdrawals from the demesne had gone on for a long 
time. Indeed, a comparative study of the other twelfth-century surveys, from 
the Domesday Book onwards, will show that the changes recorded in 1189 were 
little more than concluding instalments of a much longer process. 

Needless to say, a comparative study of this kind, based as it must be on 
a collation with Domesday entries, is beset with many dangers. We cannot be 
certain that terms, including the commonest measurements, were used in the 
same sense throughout the hundred years separating the Domesday entries 
from the late twelfth-century surveys. Still less can we be certain that the basic 
units, the individual manors themselves, remained throughout the period 
sufficiently stable to be comparable. Some of them may have been subdivided 
in the course of the century, others, we know, coalesced with neighbouring 
manors; from some of them sub-manors had budded off, others on the contrary 
had absorbed smaller properties. 

These vicissitudes of manorial ownership must not be overlooked and must 
be allowed for. As a result of these allowances whole manors have been left out 
from calculations wherever the Glastonbury chronicles or charters or internal 
evidence suggest that in the course of the century they may have lost their 
identity with the manors of the same name recorded in the Domesday. This 
has meant sacrificing Glastonbury itself, and frequently leaving out the great 
Wiltshire manor of Damerham, some of the constituent manors of ‘Brent’, 
as well as a number of other smaller units. Yet after all these subtractions, there 
still remain some twenty to twenty-five manors which can safely be assumed to 
have been essentially the same at the end of the century as the corresponding 
manors in the Domesday Book. Changes in their structure and area there 
doubtless were; in fact this study is based on the assumption that the manors 
underwent important changes. But they were all in the nature of continuous 
accretions and diminutions, such as would be produced by the action of 
economic forces, common to entire regions or even the country as a whole. 
At any rate they do not appear to have been either so radical or so accidental 
as to invalidate general comparisons or to make it impossible to apply common 
measurements. 

The first and most obvious measurement is that of the size of the demesne 
as measured by plough-teams. For some twenty-one manors for which both 
the Domesday and twelfth-century surveys give unambiguous evidence of 
demesne plough-teams, the relevant figures appear as shown in Table I. 

The figures in column 2 are those of ploughs on the demesne as given in the 
Domesday entries; the figures in the other columns are either those of plough- 
teams in the surveys where they happen to be recorded, or else are deducted 
from the recorded numbers of oxen on the demesne. This procedure is of course 
open to criticism. For it is possible that in some places the size of the plough- 
teams had changed during the twelfth century, thus invalidating the multiple 
of eight adopted here for converting the later figures of oxen into plough-teams 
and vice versa. None of these objections, however, is strictly relevant to the 
table as a whole. Deviations in the sizes of plough-teams could only have been 
local and exceptional and would not affect the global figures of such a widely 
dispersed monastic estate as that of Glastonbury. Nevertheless, wherever the 
figures in the Domesday Book seem too difficult to reconcile with other evidence, 
especially wherever they appear to be so large as to suggest the possibility that 
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a change in the composition of teams had taken place, the entire manor has 
been left out of the table. Such are, for instance, the figures for Damerham with 
sixteen plough-teams recorded in Domesday, or for Grittleton with thirteen. 
The omission, however, does not weaken the general impression of a decline, 
for had the returns of these two manors been included, the decline would have 
appeared even more marked than our table shows it to have been. 


Table I. Plough-teams 


Manor (TRW) Henry I 1176 1201 
Ditcheat 34 
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As it is, the trend is clear enough. In the course of the century the number 
of plough-teams employed by the lord declined by nearly two-fifths, and the 
position as reflected in the figures for ‘the time of Henry I’, was half-way 
between the high figures in the Domesday and the low ebb of the last quarter 
of the twelfth century. From these figures it should be possible to conclude 
that the arable cultivation of the demesne declined in somewhat the same 
proportion. True enough, few of the Glastonbury demesnes entirely depended 
for their ploughing on the lord’s own teams. On most of the manors customary 
tenants owed ploughing dues with their own animals which in the first half of 
the thirteenth century would sometimes be sufficient to provide for the ploughing 
and the harrowing a large portion of the demesne. It might therefore appear 
that had ploughing services remained stationary or increased or had they been 
exacted in full, a fall in the numbers of the lord’s own ploughs would not 
necessarily have reflected a corresponding decline in the cultivated area of the 
demesne. A simple calculation will show that on estates on which the tenants 
ploughed one third of the lord’s demesne, a drop in the number of the lord’s own 
ploughs by as much as 50 per cent. would have corresponded to a drop in cultiva- 
tion no greater than 33 per cent. But are we justified in assuming that the 
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ploughing services remained stationary and were exacted in full? In the sa 
centuries a proportion of labour services was invariably sold or remitted an 
there is no reason to suppose that a proportion, albeit a smaller one, was not 
commonly remitted in the twelfth century. What is even more certain 1s that 
throughout the century labour services were commuted for money, now plece- 
meal, now wholesale, according as customary villein tenancies were converted 
into rent-paying holdings. This process was in itself connected with the decline 
of the demesne, but whatever its cause, it makes it impossible for us to assume 
that while the lord’s own ploughs dwindled the peasant’s ploughing services 
continued to be discharged in the old measure. So unless it can be shown that 
the ploughing services remained the same and were exacted in full, the 
most probable deduction from the figures is that the numbers of the lord’s 
ploughs roughly corresponds to the decline in the area of demesne lands he 
cultivated. 

The impression of a dwindling demesne economy is reinforced by what we 
learn about changes in some of the other activities of the lord’s demesne. The 
figures in the consecutive surveys suggest that pastoral activities of the landlords 
have also suffered a decline and that on the whole the fall in the arable acreage 
was not, as in the sixteenth century, compensated by an increase in herds and 
flocks. On the contrary, such figures for cattle and sheep as we possess suggest 
that live-stock declined even faster than the arable fields. 

Needless to say the numbers of cattle were greatly influenced by the changes 
in the numbers of the plough-teams, for draught oxen formed a very large 
proportion of manorial cattle herds. It is not therefore surprising to find that 
in the manors for which the twelfth-century surveys give figures of livestock, 
the total numbers of cattle declined roughly in the same proportion as the 
plough-teams. On the twenty manors for which comparable returns are 
available (roughly the same as those in Table I) the figures are 917 for the 
‘time of Henry I’, 497 for 1176 and 438 for 1201. At first sight, the figures 
appear somewhat less regular than those of plough-teams. In some manors . 
a recovery in livestock appears to have taken place between 1176 and 1201 and 
numbers actually rise from 13 to 56 in West Monkton, from 17 to 33 in Wrington, 
from g to 40 at Mells, and from 14 to 18 in Batcombe; and but for the 
exceptional fall from 96 to 14 in Winscombe the total figures for 1201 might 
not have shown any decline on those of 1176. The decline, however, is un- 
mistakable in the forty or fifty years between the ‘time of Henry I’ and 1176.1 

The decline in sheep flocks was even more marked. There are no figures for 
sheep in the Domesday, but the later surveys provide us with comparable 
figures for sheep on some nineteen sheep-farming manors. These moved between 
Henry I’s time. and 1201 as shown in Table II. 

Even a casual glance will show that the figures for sheep are less regular and 
more variable than those for livestock; but this need not disturb us unduly. 
We now know that on large estates like those of Glastonbury sheep flocks were, 
so to speak, inter-manorial; that they were frequently transferred from manor 
to manor; and that altogether their numbers on individual manors from year 
to year were apt to vary a great deal. And irregular as our figures are, they are 
probably as reliable as any other returns in our surveys. Indeed, returns of 
1201 provide a useful check on the entire series. They state not only the number 
of sheep on the manors in that year, but also the numbers which could be kept 


* The occasional figures for livestock in the 1189 survey suggest that on some estates the 
decline continued for some time after 1176, eg. Baltonsborough, ‘Brent’, 
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had the manors been more fully stocked, and these numbers correspond with 
those actually returned in one of the earlier surveys or are somewhat higher.! 

The comparisons in the survey of 1201 of the stock actually kept with those 
which could be carried gives us also a fleeting insight into another important 
branch of livestock economy of the demesne, that of dairy farming. The cow is 
an important but a somewhat mysterious subject of English economic history 
in the middle ages. Manorial records abound with references to vaccaries and 
dairy farms, and records of English foreign trade in the early middle ages 


Table II. Sheep 


Manors Henry I 1176 1201 
Street 200 Nil Nil 
Walton 100 Nil Nil 
Shapwick 400 Nil or 200 Nil 
Ham 50 Nil Nil 
West Monkton 100 100 113 
‘Brent’ 400 4.00 Nil 
Winscombe Nil 104, Nil 
Wrington 150 100 Nil 
Batchcombe 130 Nil 100 
Ditcheat 350 Nil 64 
Lympesham 100 30 Nil 
Buckland 500 400 264 
Sturminster Newton 260 Nil Nil 
Marksbury 200 200 700 
Mells 200 42 150 
‘Cravenmere’ 20 Nil Nil 
Doulting 258 74. Nil 
Pilton 150 30 61 

Totals 3568 1480 or 1680 1452 


are to a large extent concerned with exports of dairy produce. But direct 
evidence of dairy farming in our records, especially in those of the later middle 
ages, is very scanty. This may well mean that dairy farming had been important 
in the earlier centuries and declined as time went on, and the hypothesis will 
be discussed again elsewhere. Here it will suffice to note that, if the 1201 entries 
are to be trusted, the cows had been fairly important earlier in the century, 
but had all but vanished from the demesne of Glastonbury by the end of the 
century. In the survey of that year returns for cows then to be found are 
coupled with estimates of the number which could be kept had the manor been 
fully stocked; and in the sixteen manors for which the figures are available, the 
situation appears to be as shown in Table III. 

The contraction of arable, as reflected in statistics of the lord’s plough-teams, 
and the contraction of pasture, as reflected in statistics of livestock, are both 
direct economic manifestations of the dissolving demesne and of the growing 
importance of money rents. They are not, however, the only signs of the change. 
Other evidence, even if less direct and less purely economic, is provided by the 
transformation of customary tenures. 

In considering the social trends in the medieval countryside it is important 
to bear in mind that the general historical tendency in the middle ages was 
for servile tenures burdened with predial dues to be gradually replaced by 


1 E.g, in the returns of Winscombe and Wrington. 
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rent-paying tenancies. Left to itself, the system of labour services Mons have 
probably dissolved as a result of slowly accumulating relaxations in the con- 
ditions of individual tenures. But it can be assumed that the contracting 
demesne would eventually stimulate and speed up the process. Do we then 
in fact find the labour services relaxing on the twelfth-century estates of 
Glastonbury, and are the relaxations fast and general enough to be comparable 
with the record of the contracting demesne? 


Table III. Cows 


Nos. which 
Manors Nos. kept could be kept 

Sturminster Newton 3 10 
Buckland — 12 
‘Sowy’ (Middlezoy, etc.) 15 25 
Wrington 5 II 
Winscombe 8 9 
Kington St Michael 2 2 
Berrow 8 24. 
Blackford — = 
Pucklechurch 9 25 
Badbury — 16 
Ashbury — 12 
Ham — 3 
Pilton 17 7 
Doulting — Io 
‘Cravenmere’ — 6 
Mells 14 6 
‘Brent’ 8 12 
Marksbury 4 = 
Wrington 5 II 

Totals 98 QII 


The answer is in the affirmative. Instances of commuted services and of 
villein tenancies made free of labour dues abound in the Henry Soliaco survey 
of 1189. We read of a customary two-virgater in Winterbourne and Monkton 
receiving his land by a charter some fifteen years previously; of two customary 
virgaters and one cottar in Badbury converted into rent-paying tenants at about 
the same time; of some five tenants of one or two virgates each in Buckland 
Abbas holding for money since the time of Henry of Blois, i.e. since about 
the middle of the century; of four tenants of half and a quarter virgate in 
Batcombe holding for rent by the grant of the same abbot; of some seven 
rent-paying tenants in Berrow holding some 13} virgates by a grant similarly 
dated. In other manors, and in the first place in Glastonbury itself as well as 
in Ditcheat and Street, we find holdings which, we are told, solebat operari, i.e. 
used to work but no longer do so. 

These instances do not however exhaust all the evidence of commutation. 
In 118g they are all fairly recent and are in almost every case authenticated by 
individual grants, usually charters. The surveys, however, bear marks of com- 
mutation achieved in a manner both less formal and more wholesale and for 
that reason not identified with the specific charter of manumissions or a grant 
of freedom from services. The clearest instance is that of Grittleton where in 
1189 the whole manor was farmed out to tenants and where, as a result, the 
demesne ceased to function as such, and labour services as far as we can see 
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lapsed. There are also traces of somewhat similar development in the neigh- 
bouring manors of Nettleton and Badbury which in the past had been jointly 
farmed out with Grittleton. It is therefore difficult to escape the conclusion 
that twelve ‘gavelingmen’ (the term is generally accepted to mean rent- 
paying customary tenants) whom we find in the 1201 survey of Badbury were 
products of a wholesale but informal commutation like that of Grittleton. 
And the same survey also records existence of twelve ‘gavelingmen’ in Marks- 
bury, seven in ‘Cravenmere’, and numerous rent-paying customary tenants not 
bearing that name in Wrington, Walton, Street, Ditcheat, Glastonbury and 
elsewhere. 

There is of course no clear evidence to show that these rent-paying tenancies 
were all created in the course of more or less recent changes. But that many of 
them were twelfth-century creations is supported by the general tendency of 
the age as reflected in our documents. Whenever changes in conditions of 
tenure are recorded, they are all invariably in the same direction—away from 
labour services. This comes out especially clearly in entries dealing with new 
tenancies. Thus, when at some time before 1189, twenty-four virgaters in 
Ashbury received additional holdings over and above their old customary 
tenements, their additions were all held for rent and could not be subjected to 
service. As one of the entries puts it, the tenant who had received a cotland in 
addition to his virgate dat pro ea tantum gabulum quantum alii dant pro una virgata et 
quietus sit operi. The same is true of new holdings elsewhere and especially of 
innumerable pieces of land which were, during the century, given to customary 
tenants ad incrementum terrarum suarum. In 118g, i.e. at the time when these 
tenancies were recorded, or a little later, steps were already being taken either 
to withdraw the additional lands or to make them subject to labour services, 
but there is no doubt whatsoever that at the time when these holdings were 
created the tide ran the other way—towards rents and away from labour 
services. 

It is because of that tide that, in spite of a general contraction in the economic 
activities on the demesne, revenue from rents appeared to grow. Our evidence 
of rents is of course very scanty. Most of it comes from the Savaricus survey in 
the 1190’s and from Hilbert Precentor’s returns for 1176. For the earlier period, 
i.e. the time of Henry I, our record of rents is confined to Ditcheat, Street and 
Ashbury. Moreover, figures of rents in Hilbert Precentor’s survey are confined 
to manors which did not happen to be farmed in that year, and of those only 
eight yield evidence clearly comparable with that of the Savaricus survey. The 
evidence, such as it is, is set out as shown in Table IV. 

This table suggests that in the last quarter of the century the rents of assize, 
like all the other economic indices, changed relatively little, but that such 
changes as could be detected were mostly in the upward direction: in the short 
period between 1176 and the Savaricus survey the total rent revenue of the 
eight manors rose from £38. 15s. 8d. to £40. 10s. 8d. At the same time 
the surviving evidence of the earlier survey of the three manors Ditcheat, 
Street and Ashbury, suggests that the rents had also been rising in the preceding 
period and had risen since Henry I’s time more steeply than after 1176. 

The significance of the rising rents will not escape the student of manorial 
finances. The customary rents in the narrow sense of the term—redditus assize— 
were the most conservative item in the manorial revenues. In general the 
custumals of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries and still more the manorial 
accounts of later periods make it clear that, of all the payments due to the lord, 
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assized rents, established in custom and rooted in time, were very stubborn and 
highly resistant to change. Rents of individual holdings hardly ever changed. 
If the total yield from rents sometimes fell, it was merely because holdings 
lapsed, were abandoned by tenants or were expropriated by landlords; if they 
rose, it was mostly when additional land was let out to rent-paying tenants so 
that incrementum redditi could be charged, or else when other customary dues, 
such as labour services, were commuted for money and the money payments 
were lumped with the rent. So if we find the customary rents rising, as they 
appear to have done in the twelfth century, the presumption 1s that either more 
land was let out to the tenants or that higher rent was being paid in respect of 
services commuted, or both. And as we now know, both in fact happened: 
new holdings were being created out of the demesne, and higher money rents 
were charged for holdings relet free of services. In the Ashbury instance already 
quoted (p. 365) a customary cotland let free of services paid in rent as much as 
a virgate burdened with labour dues; and on this basis practitioners of con- 
jectural arithmetic could easily compute the increase in rents which might 
result from the new demesne tenements recorded in the surveys. 


Table IV. Rents 


Savaricus 
Time of survey 
Manors Henry I 1176 (1190's) 
YES GL Sante L, Sends 
Pilton — 13 9 O 1S) GO 
Pennard — Ae 6.0 A oO 
Ditcheat Gimh 5 10 0 5 (10 6 
Ham = 313 4 4 4 1 
Butleigh = 4 0 0 3 14 3 
Shapwick a 3 10 O A, aes 
Baltonsborough os 2a see oA 
Street nO) II4 4 it TOPeG 
Total £38 15 8 £40 10 8 

Ashbury 14 OO 14 5 0 a 


Thus viewed, the increase in rents was merely a financial counterpart of the 
changes on the manors which we have already measured in other and more 
real terms. The rents grew while the demesne was contracting. And it is 
because the rents grew that the total revenues of the manor did not decline 
during the period to the same extent as the livestock or the acreage under the 
direct management of the lord. Our evidence of the total financial yield of 
Glastonbury manors is fortunately more abundant and continuous than that 
of rents alone. Hilbert Precentor’s returns either give us the valuation of 
manors or else enable us to arrive at some sort of a minimum estimate by 
adding together his figures for rents and his estimate of the annual value of the 
demesne yield. For a still earlier period there are the values given in the 
Domesday Book. We cannot of course be certain that the Domesday valua- 
tions were computed on the same basis as in the twelfth-century surveys, but on 
the whole, it seems unlikely that the Domesday returns of values contained any 
items other than the rents and the yields of the demesne, or failed to include 
either. In places like the manors of Glastonbury which were important centres 
of feudal administration and justice, some of the purely seignorial revenues may 
have overspilled into the estimates of manorial values. In a few other places, 
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like Damerham or ‘Brent’, there may have occurred other changes which made 
their Domesday values difficult to compare with later returns. But if these 
manors were excluded, the values should be broadly comparable throughout 
the period. The data of the fourteen least doubtful manors are as follows: 


Table V. Values of Manors 


Domesday 
Book The ‘time of 

Manors (TRW) Henry I’ 1176 
; HES ICE TR ach Le eh 
Pilton 2AgOs OC 25 0 0 21 14 0 
Pennard 12 OO GETORLO 9 5 0 
Ditcheat ned Oh aw 23014 Oo 13 15 0 
Batcombe 7) OY ae SOMO Ge OMEO 
“Sowy’ 2400 ao) I5 10 O 
Butleigh TOG. .0 B70) 70 7 es © 
Walton EO} LO La OUnO CO) 
Doulting 14 0 0 10 0 O 8 0 0 
Wrington 20 OO 20) 0) 0 25 0 0 
Marksbury 10 0 O LOMOMmLO 10) 0.0 
*Cravenmere’ 4 00 71 iLO 5 0 O 
Mells nxey Mey Mo LOmO MEO © © 
Ashbury 200 FO 270 O 34. 0 O 
Shapwick T2200 9 0 0 8 12 0 
Totals £204 10 0o £1I9gl 10 Oo £185 14 0 


The general picture is thus clear. The revenues were stable, but the curve 
showed the tendency to sag. Even though the rents rose, they were not sufficent 
to lift the general level of manorial income, or to counteract in full the slump 
of income from the direct exploitation of the demesne. To that extent, at least, 
the economic reorganization of the manor was not merely an administrative 
change but a probable response to an underlying economic pressure. How real 
and how general that underlying change was, the Glastonbury records alone 
would not reveal. The evidence of other places and even other times may have 
to be called in to help us. 


Peterhouse, Cambridge 


1 Of the larger manors, in addition to Glastonbury, Damerham, ‘Brent’, those of Nettleton, 
Grittleton, Winterbourne and Badbury have been excluded from the table. Their inclusion would 


- not have affected the totals appreciably. Between TRW and Henry I, the revenues of Badbury 


rose from £10 to £15 and those of Nettleton and Grittleton declined. For the years of Henry I 
and 1176, we also possess the values of Sturminster Newton, Ham and Baltonsborough. These 
would also have left the totals unaffected since the values of Newton declined by £5 and those 
of Ham and Baltonsborough remained roughly stationary. 


THE NATURE AND PROFITABILITY OF 
THE LIVERPOOL SLAVE TRADE' 


By FRANCIS E. HYDE, BRADBURY B. PARKINSON anpb 
SHEILA MARRINER 


HE slave trade provides valuable material for the investigations of the 

economic historian and, whether its profitability can be determined or 

not, a study of the surviving records opens up many new lines of approach 
to the complex interaction of financial forces governing the pattern of Britain’s 
trade and economic development in the eighteenth century. The importance of 
the many aspects of the slave trade in the economic growth of a flourishing com- 
mercial centre such as Liverpool has tended to be misrepresented; the nature of 
the trade has been misunderstood and its profitability frequently exaggerated. 
Yet no one who wishes to study the economic history of Liverpool from the point of 
view of the growth of its industrial, banking, insurance and shipping connexions 
can ignore the direct influence of the slave trade in the originating and fostering 
of many of its economic institutions. It is the purpose of this paper to put 
forward, from an analysis of recently acquired manuscript sources,” some new 
considerations respecting the nature and profitability of the Liverpool slave 
trade in relation to the commercial prosperity of the port. 

The profitability of the Liverpool slave trade cannot be considered without 
a survey of its structure. The estimates of individual profits submitted by 
a representative of Liverpool merchants before the regulation of the trade in 
17883 and those of aggregate profitability made by nineteenth-century historians 
were based on an over-simplified view of the trade.t Later writers have not 
generally been in a position to correct the unrealistic conceptions of earlier 
writers. An analysis of actual accounts has shown that estimates of profit based 
on simple exchanges of cargo for negroes and negroes for cash, are in fact mis- 
leading, even when receipts from sales of negroes have been adjusted for 
expenses which some nineteenth-century historians overlooked. The com- 
plexities arising from the diversity of the trade are ignored and accordingly the 

1 The authors are indebted to Mr Raymond Richards and to the Librarian of the John Rylands 
Library, Manchester, for permission to use the Davis-Davenport Papers, hereafter cited D.P. 

® These sources consist of the records (in varying degrees of completeness) of sixty-three 
voyages made during the years 1761-84; a Letter Book, 1748-59; Bill Books, 1748-87; Ledgers, 
1763-97; a Cash Book, 1768-75; a Waste Book, 1745-69 and a Bead Book. 

* Add. MSS. 38416, fos. 103-9, quoted by E. Donnan, Documents Illustrative of the History of the 
Slave Trade to America (1931), 0, 578-81. These estimates were prepared by John Tarleton, 
a member of the Liverpool firm of Tarleton and Backhouse and sent to Lord Hawkesbury on 
25 May 1788. They were intended to be used in defence of Liverpool’s case against the regulation 


of the trade in 1788 which arose cut of Sir William Dolben’s bill. This bill was finally passed as 


an act to regulate, for a limited time, the shipping and carrying of slaves in British vessels from 
the coast of Africa. 


* Edward Baines, A History of the County Palatine of Lancaster (1824); T. Baines, A History of 
Liverpool (1852). 


Gomer Williams, History of the Liverpool Privateers with an account of the Liverpool Slave Trade 
(1897), pt. u, ch. vi. 


Palins) omission was pointed out by Stanley Dumbell, ‘The Profits of the Guinea Trade - 
Econ. 7. 1 (Hist. Supp., 1931), 254~7; see also Richard Pares, A West-India Fortune (1950), for 
an excellent modern interpretation of the trading records of the house of Pinney. 
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estimates have little reliability either as a picture of individual merchant’s 
profits or of the profits to the town and its hinterland. Cargo was not bartered 
for negroes alone but also for ivory and other produce, and generally any 
attempt at determining the cost ofa negro at any particular time is impracticable. 
Though the traffic in negroes was essentially the nucleus, and very often the 
predominant part of an extensive and extremely variable volume of enterprise, 
purchases and sales of ivory, imports of West Indian produce and freight 
receipts were essential concomitants of the negro trade. Transactions in negroes 
cannot be isolated from other activities; the trade was comprehensive, variable 
and flexible. Moreover, the profits to Liverpool and its hinterland from 
venturing cannot be segregated from those of manufacturing, banking, whole- 
saling and shipowning. 

The trading records of the Davenport venturers show that cargoes drawn 
mainly from Lancashire, London, the Isle of Man, Ireland and Holland were 
carried to West Africa to be bartered for negroes, ivory, ebony, beeswax and 
gold dust. The negroes were shipped to the West Indies or the American colonies 
and sold by agents on a commission basis.! The agent then remitted the proceeds 
to Liverpool in bills or, by arrangement, wholly or partly in the form of produce.” 
A ship might bring back West Indian produce for the venturers or for other 
merchants against freight charges; but time was a major consideration because 
of high overhead costs and ships frequently returned in ballast rather than wait 
for cargoes, the proceeds of the sale of negroes being remitted in bills only.? 

Great risk and uncertainty beset the negro-carrying trade. ‘Notwithstanding 
the Ill Success which attended the two last Adventures we are not discouraged 
in undertaking a third.’ So wrote a merchant in 17684 and, indeed, in view of 
the hazards of the trade and the frequency of loss it is at first sight surprising 
that the same venturers engaged so persistently in it. Yet the inducements to 
embark capital in such ventures were extremely powerful. As in the case of any 
highly speculative trade the incentive was one of major success, a result sufficient 
to compensate for a general run of low profits or losses. The lure of extraordinary 
gain, enhanced during certain parts of the eighteenth century by the promise of 
gains from privateering, was essentially the motive force for the trade. On the 
other hand the loss of the merchants’ vessel and its cargo either to privateers or 
by foundering was of course the chief risk. 

The Davenport Papers provide an excellent illustration in three consecutive 
voyages of the range of possibility between substantial gain and total loss. These 
voyages are to some extent comparable because they were made by the same 
vessel which was owned by the same venturers, similarly equipped and carried 
similar cargo. The first voyage returned a high trading profit, the second, 
a fortuitous gain over and above a trading profit and the third, a maximum loss. 
The Hawke sailed from Liverpool in June 1779, again in October 1780 and for 
the last time in December 1781.° She cost £400 to acquire and £2,000 to equip 


1 D.P., Letter Book, 1748-59. The correspondence shows that initially the negroes were sold 
directly to West Indian purchasers but that during the 1750’s they began to be sold through 
agents on commission. ; j 

2 Ibid. Produce was sometimes bought through a buying agent and sometimes by the captain 
within the limits of instructions from the venturers. 

8 [bid., Ships’ Books. Of sixty-three ventures examined only nine revealed the return of West 
Indian produce for the venturers. : 

4 T.S. Ashton (ed.), Letters of a West African Trader (1950), p- 21. Edward Grace to Captain 
Edward Williamson, 6 June 1768. 

8 See Appendix I for summarized accounts of the Hawke. 
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and arm for her first voyage, for which she carried out over £3,000 worth of 
cargo, approximately one half being in beads. This cargo exchanged on the 
West African-coast for £2,700 worth of ivory and 368 negroes.t The negroes 
were sold in the West Indies for nearly £10,000 after all expenses there had been 
paid. With incidental freights amounting to £800 the accounts reveal an 
ageregate profit of over £7,000 on the whole voyage. A profit of over 100 per 
cent on capital for a twelve months’ voyage provided what must have been 
nearly a maximum success for a trading venture. 

The Hawke was almost immediately sent out on her second voyage, re-equip- 
ment on this occasion taking about seven weeks and costing nearly £2,000; she 
carried approximately £3,000 worth of cargo, one-third of which consisted of 
beads. The cargo exchanged for ivory ultimately selling for £2,500, and 377 
slaves, which after expenses had been paid in the West Indies, realized nearly 
£10,000. From the proceeds of the sale of slaves £4,500 worth of imports was 
bought and later sold in Liverpool for £7,500. This second voyage must have 
fulfilled the high expectations induced by the first and the result was perhaps 
regarded by the venturers as an indication of their accumulated experience of 
the trade. In addition, the Hawke was fortunate on its homeward voyage in 
taking as a prize the Jeune Emilia, which sold with equipment and cargo as the 
Hero of Liverpool for £3,700, part of which was distributed as a share to the crew. 

The Hawke sailed a third time in December 1781. Her re-equipment cost 
nearly £1,700 and she carried £3,000 worth of cargo. Six weeks out she pre- 
sented the venturers with a reversal of fortune, a realization of disastrous loss, 
by falling herself a prize to French privateers. There is no information about 
insurance but assuming that nothing was recovered she had returned a profit 
of over £12,000 on her three voyages. It is obvious, however, that this was not 
a profit from slave trading alone. The accounts given in the appendix empha- 
size the comprehensive nature of the trade, and demonstrate that the eighteenth- 
century Liverpool venture was usually prompted by something more than a mere 
return on the sale of negroes. To describe the Hawke’s aggregate profits as 
arising from the slave trade would be wholly misleading. 

Experience of the trade was little assurance against misfortune. That losses 
and serious losses were made on trading is quite apparent. The Plumper sailed 
in 1768 bound for the Cameroons and the West Indies with £4,000 worth of 
cargo, collecting 265 negroes on the African coast of which 17 died on the 
middle passage.” These negroes realized £6,500, the bulk of which was con- 
verted into produce, a total profit of £2,000 being shown on the voyage as 
a whole; five years later, however, a loss of £3,000 was made when the Hector 
accompanied by the brig Andromache engaged in a similar venture.? In 1772 the 
venturers sent out the May to trade in negroes, ivory and palm oil; on this 
occasion the ship did not bring back West Indian produce and they lost over 
a 1,500 on the venture. The King of Prussia followed the Plumper in 1769 and, 
without bringing back a West Indian cargo, the venturers made a loss of £150. 
From these examples among others it might be supposed that it was the West 
Indian trade which made all the difference between a profit and a loss; yet 
ton that the eaugo of the-vayage cacinnsclinn fe devel ate ett aaa 
records of the sixty-three oe = the eae Rye = ~ eee nee er 

* Accounts of the Plumper, B. B. Parkinson, ‘A Slaver’s — aa He yea 
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West Indian imports were by no means the key to profitability; as witness the 
first voyage of the Hawke and the voyages of the Hector and Andromache. 
References to losses by the merchants themselves in accounts and correspondence 
show that the failure of their ventures was by no means infrequent whatever 
the special political and economic conditions which may also have caused trade 
fluctuations. There were many unpredictable factors connected with the normal 
African-West Indian trade which influenced the course of slave trading 
activities. These factors appear persistently in the Davenport accounts. 

Although experience of the trade was no assurance against loss, it had never- 
theless become customary as in the case of other trades to spread losses by 
conducting the venture on a joint basis. The Davenport records show never less 
than two, usually six to eight and occasionally as many as ten or twelve 
venturers participating in one voyage. This sharing of the venture had the 
important advantage of enabling risks to be spread, and should not lead to 
supposition that this procedure was prompted by a shortage of capital; for 
merchants often took part in several ventures at the same time. These facts must 
be observed when considering the individual success of the trade. As losses were 
spread, so also were profits; spectacular fortunes from the trade were not 
necessarily reconcilable with spectacularly successful voyages. Fortunes were no 
doubt made, but they appear to have grown from slow and intermittent accruals 
arising from a shrewd division of a great number and variety of risks, and from 
the buying and selling of negroes with all the complementary activities, rather 
than from a spectacular series of ventures in slave trading alone. 

In the light of accounts now prepared it is possible to judge the reliability of 
attempts that have been made at estimating aggregate and individual profits of 
the slave trade. The contemporary estimates of individual profits compiled by 
Tarleton were intended to be the Liverpool slave merchants’ answer to those 
who were agitating for the regulation of the trade in 1788. The case for the 
Liverpool merchants against regulation stressed the importance of the trade to 
Liverpool and its hinterland and sought to demonstrate a relationship between 
the number of negroes carried and the profitability of the voyage. The implica- 
tion in the estimates submitted was that technical conditions required the 
provision of a minimum of factors, without which the venture could not take 
place at all, and this entailed a cost variable only within narrow limits. The 
problem to the eighteenth-century merchant was to make the best use of the 
shipping space available and to secure and sell a sufficient number of negroes at 
least to cover this cost.2 That a voyage involved a certain minimum cost and 
that this had to be covered provided a convincing argument against regulation 
particularly when supported by estimates based on actual ventures. On the 
other hand, the possibilities were ignored of considerable reductions in the 
voyage expenses for example by avoiding unnecessary delay in West Africa and 
the West Indies on which contemporary correspondence and masters’ instruc- 
tions placed considerable emphasis. 

The Tarleton estimates included the equipment, one-third of the cost of the 
vessel,? the wages of officers and seamen, West Indian disbursements, to some 


1 The Davenport ships were reconstructed for the carrying of negroes and were not easily 


adaptable for the carrying of produce. 
= That a sufficient number of negroes was, however, not always obtainable is clear from the 


t correspondence. 
Se Add MSS. a9 6, fos. 103-9 and D.P., Ships’ Books, confirm the view that for purposes of 


valuation a ship was presumed to make three voyages. In fact a ship not infrequently made more 


voyages than this. 
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extent insurance, and interest for the period of the voyage on the cost of the ship 
and cargo. On the assumption of five negroes for every two tons—a ratio said 
to be normal, though evidently subject to conditions on the African coast—for 
a ship of 100 tons, the above expenses would amount to over £5,000 and the 
profit would be £750. Restriction to two men for every ton, as proposed, would 
reduce the profit to £200 and, with a restriction to one man for every ton, 
expenses amounting to £500 would not be recovered. A profit of £500 on the 
capital outlay for such a ship, or less than ten per cent, was regarded as in- 
sufficient in view of the hazards of the trade; yet according to Tarleton such a 
profit could only be gained if the ship carried more than two negroes for every ton. 
Restriction below this point would probably have removed the incentive to trade. 

The hazards of the trade were real enough. On the other hand, the assump- 
tion of a constant exchange ratio of cargo to negroes and of constant net receipts 
from the sale of negroes, is far from being substantiated by an examination of 
the Davenport Papers. These accounts show conclusively that the profitability of 
the trade, whatever the reasons for its determination, could not satisfactorily be 
estimated in this way. As far as the Davenport Papers are concerned, the most 
important fact revealed is the great variety of the trade. No two voyages were 
identical. The trade did not conform to any rigid pattern; a simple exchange 
of cargo for negroes on the African coast, their sale in the West Indies and the 
remittance of the proceeds to Liverpool, as assumed by Tarleton, cannot be 
regarded as usual, characteristic or even representative. In some cases slave 
trading could hardly be regarded as a predominant feature of the venture. 
Generally, the master was instructed to ‘keep an eye open’ for anything likely 
to yield a profit and most voyages were characterized by exchanges of cargo on 
the West African coast for ivory, silver or gold dust. Occasionally, these 
exchanges reached considerable proportions. Freights on the carriage of other 
merchants’ goods were also a most lucrative source of income and, finally, in 
some Cases, an important part of the trade consisted of imports of coffee, cotton, 
sugar, logwood and pepper purchased from the proceeds of the sale of negroes 
and sold in Liverpool at a considerable profit. Profits of the slave-carrying trade 
alone cannot be dissociated from the profits of the trade as a whole and, for this 
reason, any consideration of the benefits of the trade to Liverpool and its vicinity 
based merely on slave transactions must lead to quite unjustified conclusions. 
The main defects of the Tarleton estimates were that they assumed a stereotyped 
trade under constant conditions, isolated slave carrying from other merchant 
activities and ignored the gains and losses arising from privateering. 

Various other estimates of profit have been made since the eighteenth century, 
but in most cases they have been drawn from a superficial examination of 
records.’ Comparisons of the buying and the selling prices of slaves have been 
used for the purpose of calculating profit. Such a method is quite unjustifiable, 
since the incidental expenses of a voyage were considerable and no estimate can 
ignore what the merchants themselves regarded as a vital element both in 
securing and measuring a profit. Comparisons between the original capital con- 
tributed to the venture (outset) and the capital eventually recovered (inset) are 
much more reliable. They take account of the comprehensive nature of the trade 
and are ascertainable because figures are available from contemporary accounts. 
Such a comparison, however, is only justifiable provided that the outsets and 
the insets are complete and that the capital items are realistically valued. 

1 E.g. Baines, op. cit., Gomer Williams, of. cit. 
* D.P., Ships’ Books. Frequently no valuation of the ship appears at all, 
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The preparation of independent accounts from the Davenport Papers has shown 
that a comparison of insets and outsets does not, generally speaking, fulfil either 
of the above conditions. Leaving aside the gains from privateering which, 
although included in insets, may or may not be regarded as trading receipts, 
the insets and outsets are subject to other qualifications. In some cases the 
venturers appropriated part of the produce brought back rather than sharing 
in the proceeds of its sale and this was not always recorded; many of the insets 
deal only with bills and give no indication of eventual realization, although 
some bills were never paid at all! or realized considerably less than their face 
value; disbursements for insurance of the vessel were occasionally considerable, 
and, with insurance of the cargo, rarely appear in the accounts;! no interest on 
capital appears in the accounts and in the majority of cases no record occurs 
of capital usage. In some cases the insets and outsets of consecutive voyages 
overlap. 

Another significant qualification to the method of computing profits by the 
comparison of insets and outsets is that many cargo costs shown in the outsets 
were virtually fictional. Frequently the venturers themselves were the whole- 
salers and occasionally, no doubt, the manufacturers of the cargoes sent out to 
West Africa; yet these cargoes seem generally to have been recorded at current 
market prices. Some of the venturers undoubtedly realized special gains from 
wholesaling and manufacturing of which no account appears. The considera- 
tion of the direct West African trade as an important vent for industrial pro- 
ducts, particularly during adverse trade fluctuations, must not be overlooked. 
Venturing was often associated with other forms of industrial and commercial 
enterprise. Some of the merchants processed the raw cotton and sugar brought 
back from the West Indies, many were bankers, others engaged in insurance, 
shipping and trade with countries other than West Africa and the West 
Indies.” 

Accounts comparing costs and revenues, examples of which appear in the 
appendix, have been adjusted for many of the factors mentioned.? No estimate, 
of course, is possible of the many indirect gains, and accordingly the profit shown 
in the accounts is essentially a venture profit. Indirect gains and the extent to 
which costs represented income to the town are incalculable. However compre- 
hensive the sample of accounts may be, individual profits cannot be aggregated 
for the purpose of showing the profitability of the trade to the town as a whole. 
Obviously the benefits arising to the town and its vicinity from the employment 
that the trade provided, both directly and indirectly, from its financial and 
industrial aspects, and for that matter from the maintenance of trading con- 
nexions with many other parts of the country, would have to be considered in 
any aggregate estimate of the gains from the trade. Many of the venturers’ 
costs were gains to other persons and to local and national revenues. Apart 


1 D.P. Ledger accounts for individual venturers indicate that it was left for each venturer to 
insure his own share in the venture. 

2 Of the persons whose names appear in the records, the Heywoods had a woollen cloth 
manufacturing business in Wakefield, a sugar refinery and banking business in Liverpool, and 
Benjamin Heywood participated in the running of the Liverpool Fire Insurance Office. T. Stani- 
forth was very active in the Greenland Fisheries and later became a banker too. T. Earle ran 
a line of packets between Liverpool and Leghorn. In addition many of the venturers such as 
Ambrose Lace were or had been ships’ captains. Captains made very large sums out of the slave 
trade and many put the money thus gained into other slaving ventures. 

3 Other accounts prepared were for the scow Plumper, the ships Hector and King of Prussia and 


the brigs May and Andromache. 
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from the many duties levied on the trade, there were numerous exactions such 
as privileges and commissions, warehouse rents, banking and insurance com- 
missions, which helped to maintain the prosperity and life of the port and, 
through Liverpool’s trading connexions, to foster industrial development in 
other parts of the country. 

The nature and profitability of the Liverpool slave trade and accordingly its 
influence on eighteenth-century developments in industry, commerce and 
finance, are subject to considerations that have not previously been taken into 
account. Customary references to the profitability of the trade are not justified 
without serious qualification; gains and losses resulted from an exceedingly 
diverse trade and they were widely distributed. A close analysis of the Davenport 
Papers has shown not only the real nature of the trade as far as Liverpool was 
concerned but how profits from a comprehensive trade arose and how they were 
distributed. It has not been possible to check or submit estimates of aggregate 
profitability, but at least the serious defects to which all estimates of individual 
and aggregate profits were subject, have become apparent. Negro transactions 
were only part of a comprehensive trade varying enormously in volume and 
character. Individual profits did not vary directly with the number of negroes 
carried, with their buying and selling prices, or even with aggregate venture 
costs and proceeds; profits from the buying and selling of negroes alone cannot 
generally be segregated from other profits because of the interaction of an 
incidental trade of varying importance. Losses on venturing seem to have been 
as frequent as gains; the hazards were not only those arising from privateering. 
Traditional concepts, both of the nature of the trade and its profitability, cannot 
be justified from the actual account books that have survived. 


University of Liverpool 
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APPENDIX I 


SUMMARIZED ACCOUNTS OF THE HAWKE! 
First Voyage—Sailing from Liverpool 3 June 1779 
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Second Voyage—Sailing trom Liverpool 28 October 1780 
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Third Voyage—Sailing from Liverpool 7 December 1'781 
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PUBLIC MONIES AND THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF ENGLISH BANKING? 


By L. S. PRESSNELL 


I 


moNnGstT the half-truths of economic history is the generalization that 
Az Governments did not finance the Industrial Revolution. That 
public financial aid was not a regular and conscious process cannot be 
doubted; equally, it is indisputable that Government was not distinguished 
during the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries by the provision of financial 
facilities commensurate with a period of economic expansion. In practice, 
however, a considerable volume of public money swelled the funds of private 
bankers, and in this indirect fashion helped to fructify private enterprise; the 
story of this forms one of the more fascinating aspects of banking history. 
There were two ways in which the financial activities of Government affected 
the supply of credit during the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. The 
first, and more familiar, was by fluctuations in borrowing and expenditure.” 
The second, to be considered in this article, was by the retention of traditional 
methods of tax-collection, which permitted the collectors of taxes to employ 
them for their own private gain, and this influenced the financial history of the 
Industrial Revolution at three major points. First, the expansion of taxation 
meant that larger sums of money passed through private hands, and, as bank 
deposits, assisted the growth of country (i.e. provincial) banking. Second, the 
substantial reduction in taxation, and hence in bank deposits, contributed to the 
prolonged catastrophe of bank failures in the decade or so following the end of 
the Napoleonic wars. Third, these post-war conditions of tax-reduction and 
banking troubles provided a common origin for the outstanding institutional 
features of British public finance and of the money market respectively: the 
Board of Inland Revenue, and the joint-stock banks. 


II 


In 1750 there was a bare handful of country banks in England and Wales. By 
1784 there were about 120, and by the early 1790’s some 300. The crisis of 1793 
caused a temporary decline, but the suspension of cash payments in 1797 
inaugurated an era of paper money and inflation, in which banks soon multi- 
plied. There were almost 400 by 1801, and not far short of 800 at the peak in 
1810. The numbers fell slightly in the later years of the Napoleonic wars, and 
precipitately with the coming of peace. A temporary recovery in numbers 
during the early 1820’s was halted and sharply reversed by the crisis of 1825, 


* My thanks are due to the Trustees of the Houblon-Norman Fund, whose generosity has made 
possible the wider study of country banking from which this article has been adapted. I wish also 
to express my gratitude, for access to records in their charge, to the following: the manager of 
Lloyds Bank (Capital and Counties branch), Worcester; the joint managers of Martins Bank 
Whitehall; Messrs Glyn, Mills, and Co., Ltd.; the Customs authorities at Plymouth and Exciter; 
and officials of the Board of Inland Revenue. . 

* See, for example, E. B, Schumpeter, ‘English Prices and Public Finance, 1660—1 822’, 
Review of Economic Statistics, xx (1938), 21-37. j j 
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which marked the effective close of a major chapter in the history of modern 
English banking.1 

Country banking was less an innovation than a specialization in existing 
techniques. Complete specialization was hampered by the restriction of banking 
to partnerships of no more than six between 1708 and 1826, during which period 
joint-stock banking was the jealously guarded monopoly of the Bank of England. 
(Scotland had its own system of joint-stock banks, as well as private banks; these 
are excluded from the present discussion.) In consequence, banking was 
commonly combined with other business pursuits, from the extension of which 
it had originally developed. Bankers were drawn principally from three main 
groups, whose activities expanded during the Industrial Revolution: indus- 
trialists, whose main concern was to provide a local means of payment; country 
lawyers, who sought or offered outlets for specific sums of money on behalf of 
their clients; and remitters of funds between the provinces and London. 

The third source was the most prolific. A century before the widespread 
establishment of banks, the bill of exchange and the draft on London were 
already common means of payment throughout the country. The importance 
of this aspect of financial dealings was heightened as regular banks appeared.? 
The limitation upon their size made for a localization, in which could be roughly 
distinguished two types of banks: those of investing areas, and those of savings 
areas. London was the meeting ground of the demand for, and supply of, 
provincial funds; the most characteristic function of country banking was that 
of remittance, the provision of channels through which credit flowed, via 
London, between different parts of the country. 

The early remitter was usually a trader of some kind, but not all the money 
handled was concerned with trade. Amongst the most important remittance 
activities were those concerned with Government revenue. 

There were three main stages between the tax-payer and the Exchequer; at 
each stage there were openings for banking activities. First, the taxes were 
collected locally; next, they were sent to an agent in London; finally, the London 
agent paid the tax proceeds into the appropriate Government Department, 
probably by Bank of England paper.’ Taxes were collected in a variety of media, 
but were usually sent to the capital by bills and drafts on London Houses. In 
procuring these means of remittance, revenue officials were, in effect, acting as 
discounters. Equally, by slackness in actual payment, they were engaging in 
a species of deposit banking; they secured time—at the Government’s expense— 
in which to use public money for private profit. This delay in payment might 
occur both before and after the money was dispatched to London; in either case, 
the Government funds increased the resources of private individuals. Locally, 
they added directly to cash reserves, and thereby to the ability to expand private 
credit; in London, they performed a similar function—for the extent of pro- 


1 Statistics of the numbers of country banks are very approximate for the early years. This is 
due in part to the inadequacy of statistics, but it must be emphasized that the title of ‘ bank a was 
often a term of art for business activity in which, at this period, banking might be an auxiliary, 
or even a subsidiary, occupation. The statistics used here have been based upon the following 
sources: for 1784, W. Bailey, Bailey’s British Directory for 1784 (1784); for the early 1790’s, 
P. Barfoot and J. Wilkes, The Universal British Directory (5 vols., c. 1791-7); for 1801, A Correct 
Alphabetical List Containing All the Country Bankers, etc. (4th edition, 1802); from 1809, official 
statistics in B.P.P. 1819 (291) m, Appendix F. 9 and 1843 (85), Li. 

2 A. E. Feavearyear, The Pound Sterling (Oxford, 1938), pp- 148-53. 

8 H. Thornton, An Enquiry into...the Paper Credit of Great Britain (1802; ed. F. A. Hayek, 


1939), P- 105. 
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vincial bill drawing depended upon the funds available with a London agent— 
or they might be invested in Government securities. ; 

The procuration of bills would have been insufficient to lead into banking, 
for bills were often to be had only at a premium until well into the second half 
of the eighteenth century. Until 1778 Excise men paid a premium to Returners 
of Revenue—private financiers holding official appointments—in respect of bills 
supplied by them.1 For banking to emerge from revenue activities, the second 
feature, i.e. delay in payment, was essential. Before the end of the seventeenth 
century, the administration of Excise duties was reformed, and was frequently 
tightened up thereafter. In the older branch of revenue, the Customs, admini- 
stration was similarly efficient in this respect. Both services employed regular 
officials, on a salaried basis; though private individuals handled remittance, 
prompt payment was insisted upon, and this efficiency probably prevented these 
two branches of revenue from breeding part-time bankers. 

By contrast, the Land and Assessed Taxes, and the Stamp Duties, were 
collected by almost casual, semi-medieval methods. There were about fifty 
Receivers-General of the Land and Assessed Taxes for the county divisions and 
subdivisions during the eighteenth century, the numbers increasing to sixty-six 
by 1821.3 At the latter date there were ninety-five Distributors of Stamps.* In 
addition, there were numerous Deputy Receivers and Sub-distributors, and 
a multitude of Parish Collectors for the Land Tax. The Receivers and Distri- 
butors regarded themselves, and were treated, less as employees of Government 
than as holders of ill-paid, and sometimes onerous, offices of profit. Both the 
Taxes and the Stamp Duties could be, and usually were, remitted in instalments 
a year and more after the close of the financial year in respect of which they 
were due, and there were always substantial arrears outstanding.® The delay 
was sometimes blamed on the local collectors, who found it worth while to retain 
the money for as long as two years ;° it was also attributed to the alleged difficulty 
of procuring good bills for remittance.’? This latter argument was somewhat 
hackneyed. Lord North remarked, in 1781, that ‘...he himself had frequently 
had the same (excuse) made to him by his steward in Somersetshire, who had 
defended his not remitting him the profits of his estate sooner, by imputing it to 
this difficulty of obtaining bills; but there might also be, and he believed there 
was, a considerable portion of pretence in the argument. . .’.8 

The truth of the matter became clear in the general inquiry into revenue 
administration, which was begun in 1780,° and the first of whose reports North 
was commending to the House of Commons. It had long been realized that the 


1 R. Paton, the Second General Accountant at the Excise Office, in evidence, First Report of 
The Commissioners for Examining. . .the Public Accounts (1780), Appendix 7, p. 22. 

2K, Hughes, Studies in Administration and Finance, 1558-1825 (Manchester, 1934), pp. 159-62. 

* Organization given in, for example, J. Stockdale, The Parliamentary Register (1802), vol. xv, 
1779-80, 227-40. MSS. of Returns made to Parliament by the Board of Taxes (Inland 
Revenue Records), passim. Finance Accounts, annually, for most years, 1801-20. For 1821, in 
Report of the Select Committee on the Duties of the Receivers-General of the Land and Assessed 
Taxes, B.P.P. 1821 (6304667), vm, 3-4. Number of Receivers in 1821 in 1821 Report, p. 5. 

Joseph Hume, Hansard, 22 March 1821, cols. 1401-2. 

MSS. Returns, B(oard) of T(axes), passim; annual finance accounts in B.P.P. 
Evidence of the Receiver-General for Part of Somerset, 3rd Report of 1780, App. 5, p. 16. 
ist Report 1780, p. 5. 
House of Commons, 10 May 1781. (Parl. History, xxm, cols. 205-6.) 
The Reports were published in the usual manner, and also under the names of officials of the 
Commission of Inquiry: Reports 1-7, by W. Molleson, 1783; Reports 8-12, by J. Lane, 1785; 
Reports 13-15, by J. Lane, 1787. ' 
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remuneration of Land Tax Receivers, by poundage allowance on the money 
collected, was inadequate; they had therefore been permitted to retain large 
permanent balances of several thousand pounds, on the employment of which 
they could earn interest. There were sometimes practical reasons for the reten- 
tion of balances; for example, Militia Acts specified that, on embodiment, 
officers and men should have pay advanced to them by Land Tax Receivers. 
But, once the principle of remuneration by balances was admitted, the Receivers 
were given ‘...the strongest Motive for withholding. . . (revenue)....A private 
Interest is created, in direct Opposition to that of the Public; Government is 
compelled to have Recourse to expensive Loans; and the Revenue itself is 
finally endangered.’? 

No substantial reform seems to have resulted from the inquiry, apart from the 
reduction of the permanent balances from over £650,000 in 1780 to around 
£300,000 in the next few years; this was achieved by limiting individual 
balances to £6,500% (or less, in certain cases),* although there was a flavour of 
quarterly window-dressing about this. In making a return to Parliament of the 
balances allowed to be retained by Receivers-General, the Board of Taxes 
commented in 1801: ‘...previous to the termination of each quarter, the 
Receivers-General are required to reduce their Balances as nearly as possible 
within the sums afore-mentioned; And they never exceed that Limit, unless 
occasioned by some small Error in the Account, or by an over payment on the 
other Taxes, which may give an apparent excess.’”® Acquaintance with the 
administration of the Land and Assessed Taxes encourages the belief that the 
exceptions were fully appreciated, and were used to maintain substantial 
balances. 

When the next major inquiry was held, in 1821, the evidence of 1780 was 
repeated on a larger scale. The Select Committee reported that, in addition 
to large permanent balances, Receivers of the Land and Assessed Taxes 
*...commonly retain in their hands the whole of each quarterly collection for 
about six weeks, being equivalent to an advantage of retaining the whole year’s 
collection for about six weeks in the year...’.6 In 1820 (strictly, the year ending 
5 January 1821), the total remitted from England and Wales was £7,408,090; 
balances left with Receivers at the end of this financial year totalled £362,390, 
which corresponded closely to the permanent balances below which they were 
not obliged to reduce their accounts. In 1818 and 1819 the balances had 
averaged more than £374,000.” As for the Stamp Distributors, their balances 
in 1818-19 averaged more than £110,000;% according to Joseph Hume, speaking 


in the Commons in 1821, ‘...in the middle of a quarter, they frequently had 
in their possession three or four hundred thousand pounds of the public 
money... °.? 


If the remitter of Government revenues was a clear candidate for country 
banking, the country banker found in such remittance a regular and profitable 
source of income, which added both deposits and prestige to his business. The 
contacts between the two activities ranged over a wide field, and it is impossible 


1 E.g., by 2 Geo. III, c. 35; 20 Geo. III, c. 14; 21 Geo. III, c. 21. 

2 rst Report 1780, p. 8. 

3 Joseph Hume, Hansard, 22 March 1821, cols. 1401-2. Hct 

4 MSS. Returns, B. of T., 31 March 1801. Ibid. 

6 1821 Report on the Duties of the Receivers-General, etc., p. 4, and evidence, passim. 

7 MSS. Returns, B. of T., 5 April 1821. 

8 Propositions Respecting the Collection of the Public Revenue, B.P.P. 1820 (183), x1, 2. 
9 Joseph Hume, Hansard, 22 March 1821, cols. 1405-6. 
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to assess precisely the contribution of Government finance, in this form, to the 
development of banking. It is, however, abundantly clear that it was sub- 
stantial, until at least 1822, when reform of tax administration began in 
earnest. London bankers were handling the Excise almost as soon as they and 
the new duties became of importance after the Restoration,’ and there is 
plentiful evidence that their successors continued to draw sustenance from 
public monies.2, Amongst the characteristic precursors of country bankers were 
Thomas Marsden, of Bolton, and Nathaniel Mollineux, of West Houghton. 
They were engaged in the fustian trade, and acted as bill-agents for Lancashire 
merchants; both were ‘Returners of Revenue’ in the late seventeenth century. 

After 1750, as regular banking emerged, there were numerous examples of 
close connexions between country and public finance. Joseph Berwick, a 
Worcester draper, was Receiver-General of the Land Tax for the county for 
several years before he formally entered banking in 1781; the claim (on an old 
pass-book) that the bank really dated back to 1765 may mean that his father, 
a trader and his predecessor as Receiver, was engaged in amateur banking. 
Similarly, Samuel Worrall, of Bristol, was already a Distributor of Stamps when 
he joined in founding the Exchange Bank there in 1764; the partnership deed 
provided that he was ‘...to be at liberty to Make his Remittances to the Stamp 
Office in such manner As he has at any Time heretofore done’. In 1780 the 
first report of the revenue inquiry listed at least seven Receiver-Generals of the 
Land Tax who can be identified as bankers, and six more who were to enter 
banking within the next dozen years. Four years later a directory listed six 
banks which included Land Tax Receivers, and three others with Stamp 
Distributors.’ The appointment to receiverships of bankers was prohibited in 
1816, following serious bank failures, involving Government funds, but bankers 
could still be appointed as Deputy Receivers; in 1821, thirty-eight out of sixty- 
six Receivers acted by Deputy.® 

There were straightforward reasons for the holding of revenue appointments 
on this scale by bankers. The mere increase in taxation would have stimulated 
the demand for banking services; but there was another factor. The increased 
amounts of revenue to be collected brought disadvantages to the official who was 
not a banker. Receivers, for example, had to find people willing to stand 
security for them, and the amount of this security increased with the volume of 
public money handled. Many Receivers, it was recognized by the Tax Office, 
found themselves compelled to resort to bankers for this purpose; and bankers, 
it was appreciated, were unlikely to give the required bonds unless they were to 
have the remittance of the revenue concerned. This did not alarm the Tax 
Office: it seemed ‘. . .scarcely possible that the Receipt of the Public Revenue 
can be conducted and the remittance of the Public Monies for Payment into 
the Exchequer effected without the Assistance or Agency of Banks’.? 


1 Hughes, of. cit. pp. 142-3. 

z In the Reports of 1780-7 and 1821; in the Report of the Select Committee Appointed to 
Inquire into the Mode of Issuing Extents in Aid, B.P.P. 1817 (505), v; in the Second Report of 
the Select Committee on Sinecure Offices, B.P.P. 1810-11 (246), m1, 72-3. 

3 A. P. Wadsworth and J. de L. Mann, The Cotton Trade and Industrial Lancashire, 1600-1780 
(Manchester, 1931), pp. 93-5. 

* MSS. of the Exchange Bank of Bristol, Gloucester City Library, 5381/8. 

° Bailey's British Directory for 1784. 8 1821 Report, p. 15. 

” “Memorandum in answer to the Enquiries directed to be made, by Lord Liverpool, respecting 
the manner in which the Office of Receiver General of Taxes in the County of Glamorgan is 
conducted,’ Office of Taxes, 3 Oct. 1817. (B.M., Liverpool Papers, 38268, fo. 216.) 
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A banker did not need to be directly responsible for the collection of taxes 
in order to benefit from public money, so long as the revenue officials accepted 
his notes, or kept their accounts with him. Thus, in 1757, the Collector of 
Excise for Northumberland was willing to receive payment of duties in the notes 
of a recently founded Newcastle bank, Messrs Bell, Cookson, Carr, and Airey.1 
In 1780 country bank-notes and drafts were amongst the miscellaneous media 
in which Land Taxes were received in the East Midlands;? this was also the 
case with the Excise duties in Somerset, Wiltshire and Gloucestershire.2 On 
the other hand, revenue collectors were sometimes selective. In 1793, when 
money conditions were tightening, and bankruptcy faced many firms, the York 
Collector of Excise specified the banks whose notes he would receive.4 In 1821 
Christopher Pemberton, who had been Land Tax Receiver in Cambridgeshire 
for about fifteen years, would normally accept payment only in Bank of England 
notes; but he made an exception at Wisbech, ‘the most distant place’ of his 
rounds, where he would accept drafts on London at three days’ sight, drawn 
by the local bank of Messrs Gurney and Peckover.® In Oxford, about the same 
time, the Receiver apparently mistrusted country banks, and demanded 
security from those which handled his accounts. These cases were almost 
certainly exceptional; in distant parts, the scarcity of other means of payment 
left collectors with little real alternative to receiving country bank paper. (In 
the Isle of Mull, as late as 1825, Scottish collectors of Excise received part of the 
revenue in privately issued 5s. notes.)? 

Of even greater value to a banker than the boost to his note circulation was 
the provision of deposit and remittance facilities. When Messrs Tozer, of Bristol, 
failed in 1761, they held £1,750 belonging to Daniel Harson, the local Collector 
of Customs. Usually, he had lodged more than this to discharge remittances, 
which had amounted to about £3,600 each month since he had held office; in 
the previous few years, he had remitted in this manner over £132,700. To the 
Customs Commissioners, considering in London this unfortunate matter, ‘the 
Employment of a Banker’ appeared ‘to have been the normal practice of 
Mr Harson’s predecessors. ..’.6 About twenty years after this Bristol episode, 
the Collector of Excise for Somerset, Wiltshire and Gloucestershire said that he 
obtained one-third of his London bills from country bankers at Bath, and the 
rest from ‘clothiers or other Gentlemen in the Country’.? It requires little 
imagination to identify these clothiers with the emergent trader-bankers, who 
were so characteristic of early banking. In the East Midlands, the Land Tax 
Collector said that he could use a Cambridge Bank (presumably Mortlock’s) 
which he believed would provide London bills up to £100,000 on any day 
without premium.!? In 1821 Joseph Hume was simply stating a commonplace 
when he declared that ‘. . .any banker in the country would remit... (taxes)... 
to town without any charge for so doing, on account of the benefit which he 


1 M. Phillips, A History of Banks, Bankers, and Banking in Northumberland, Durham, and North 
Yorkshire (1894), p. 184. 

2 1st Report 1780, App. 7, p- 19. 

SaISE he 1780, App. 11, p. 26, Information is not available for all counties, as the evidence 
of only a few witnesses was cited in the report. 

4 Phillips, op. cit. p. 265. 5 1821 Report, p. 61. 

6 1821 Report, p. 139. ; 

z Bide Ramen, Director of the Bank of Scotland, in evidence to the Select Committee 
appointed to Inquire into the State of the Circulation of Promissory Notes under the value of 
5 I. in Scotland and Ireland, etc., B.P.P. 1826 (402), mI, 123. ' 

8 P.R.O., T.1/142, fos. 185-90. I am indebted to Mr J. Price, of Harvard, for this reference. 

9 rst Report 1780, App. 11, p. 26. 10 rst Report 1780, App. 7, p. 20. 
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would derive from the mere transition of the public money through his 
hands’.t 

A powerful stimulus was given to banking during the late eighteenth century 
by increases in Government expenditure and taxation, especially during the 
wars against Revolutionary France (see Table 1). This not only swelled the 
demand for remittances, but also led the Government to follow earlier practice 
by employing revenue officials—and, therefore, many bankers—for purposes 
additional to tax collection. A leading cause was the perennial, and increasingly 
serious, scarcity of small change. Customs officials were instructed to provide 
cash against the drafts of regimental paymasters in 1797 ;” in the following year, 
the Receiver-General of the County of Lancaster (Gregson, a Liverpool banker) 
and other Lancashire bankers were utilized to pay troops stationed in Liverpool.® 


Table I. Annual averages of Revenue raised by the Land and Assessed Taxes, etc., 
Stamp Duties, Customs, and Excise, 1688-1820 (England, Scotland, Wales) 


L. and A. 
‘Taxes 
am 
Land and Income 
Assessed Income Tax Stamp Customs Excise 
Taxes Tax (1) + (2) Duties Revenue Duties 
Period (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
£, thousands 

1688-1700 1,651 — 1,651 65* 1,006 1,095 
1701-1710 1,890 — 1,890 gI 1,378 1,582 
I711-1720 1,668 —- 1,668 138 1,563 2,200 
1721-1730 1,433 = 1,433 152 1,605 2,694 
1731-1740 1,061 — 1,061 139 1,522 2,884 
1741-1750 2,122 == 2,122 133 1,319 3,076 
1751-1760 1,789 = 1,789 193 1,779 3,607 
1761-1770 2,139 prt 2,139 309 2,385 4,849 
1771-1780 2,099 ae 2,099 399 25595 5,272 
1781-1790 =. 2,778 = 2,778 1,074 3541 6,600 
1791-1800 3,808 — 3,898 1,908 4,800 10,067 
1801-1810 6,525 7,4.4.2 13,967 4,160 10,028 21,701 
1811-1820 75728 8,459 16,187 5,966 11,592 24,681 


* Annual average for 1694-1700 


Source: ‘Public Income and Expenditure’, B.P.P. 1868-9 (366 & 366-I), xxxv. 

In this Parliamentary Report, the annual statistics for Great Britain do not include 
Ireland, and the totals are net totals, until 1817; from the financial year beginning 5 Jan 
1817, the totals given include Ireland, and are gross. For the purposes of the above table, 
the official figures from 1817 to 1820 have been multiplied by 0-9, to eliminate the Treks 
revenue, and to reduce to a net basis. 


Two years later, evidently at the suggestion of the Paymaster of the Fourth 
Regiment of Dragoons, Gregson was instructed to provide specie or small notes 
for troops in Manchester, out of the taxes received on his rounds.’ The use of 
country bankers, in their role as revenue officials, was further extended in 1808 
: ee oe sister - March 1821, col. 1403. 
opy of Letter, to the Commissioners of C 
Treasury, 23 March 1797: Order Book of the Board of ' inte Ge ae Py 


3 B. of T., T(reasury) L(etter) B(ook), 1798. Exact date not gi 
4B. of T., T.L.B., 26 April 1800. ae 
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when army authorities were empowered to draw on Receivers-General of the 
Land Tax.! Receivers were also used for other payments. In 1799 Aubone 
Surtees, Receiver for Northumberland and Durham, and a banker in Newcastle, 
sent to the Board of Taxes ‘.. . Certificates and Receipts for the sums I have 
paid for the value of Horses belonging to the provisional cavalry....I have also 
an account of the sums paid to their wives....’2 Receivers were instructed in 
1798 to meet payments made to the poor by Overseers;* they collected crop 
statistics in 1800,‘ and paid the traditional sum of one guinea per man on the 
embodiment of the militia.° They also paid the expenses of Deserters’ Warrants, 
and dispensed the bounties on flax and hemp.® Most important of all, the 
collection of the new Income Tax, planned to commence the following year, 
was added to their duties in 1798.’ 

The amount of Government funds handled by country bankers can be 
estimated only in the very broadest terms, even where bank accounts have 
survived. Permanent balances were often merged with ordinary deposits ;° this 
was, apparently, also the case with the accounts of the hundreds of parish 
collectors, which were commonly kept with a country firm.® Further, officials 
frequently kept their main accounts with their own London banker, and used 
a country bank merely to remit taxes thither, and not directly to the Excise, or 
Board of Taxes, or Board of Stamps; in such cases, the transfer to London would 
be indistinguishable from private transactions. 

The available evidence shows that the amounts passing through country 
bankers’ hands were substantial. Joseph Berwick, of Worcester, remitted over 
£49,000 in Land and Assessed Taxes through Biddulph, Cocks, and Co., of 
Charing Cross, between 17 September 1781 and 13 January 1783." In 1785 to 
1787, inclusive, he collected a total of £156,321, which was all remitted to 
London after the usual lag of a year and more.!! From far away Cornwall, 
Messrs Praed of Truro remitted £30,301 in Excise duties, between 14 June 1800 
and 19 September 1801; their London agents were Messrs Glyn, Mills, and Co.” 
In 1821 Vincent Stuckey told a Parliamentary Committee that his salt-works 
at Droitwich paid at least £1,000 daily in Excise duties, and that his bank, 
which had several branches, remitted annually in Stamp Duties, Excise, and 
Land Tax, no less than a million pounds.!® Not long after, in 1825, the five 
Liverpool banks remitted over £4,000,000 in Customs and Excise duties, and in 
Post Office revenue; about £3,500,000 was in respect of Customs duties 
alone.1* 


1 By 47 Geo. III, c. 25: B. of T., T.L.B., 11 March 1808. 
2 B. of T., T.L.B., Jan. 1800, letter from Surtees, dated 18 Dec. 1799. 
3 B. of T., T.L.B., 12 July 1798. 
4 B. of T., T.L.B., 17 Nov. 1800. 
5 See above, p. 381, n. 1. Examples of payment in B. of T., T.L.B., 14 April 1801; 8 Aug. 1801; 
27 Jan. 1803; 28 March 1803; 23 Nov. 1803; 16 Sept. 1804. 
eB: of §., 1. .1L..B., 27 Jan. 1803. 
7 George Rose to Board of Taxes, B. of T., T.L.B., 11 Aug. 1798. 
8 1821 Report, pp. 58, 63, 65, 94. 
® 1821 Report, pp. 109, 124. 
10 Biddulph, Cocks and Co., Country Ledgers. (Martins Bank, Whitehall.) 
11 General Ledger, 1781-7, Berwick and Co., Worcester. (Lloyds Bank, Capital and. Counties 
Branch, Worcester.) 
12 Country Ledger, 1800-1, Glyn, Mills, and Co. 
18 7821 Report, p. 124. ; 
14 John Moss, the Liverpool banker, in evidence to Select Committee appointed to Inquire 
into. ..the Circulation. ..in Scotland and Ireland...B.P.P. 1826 (402), 1m, 230. 
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Some four-fifths of the Land and Assessed Taxes, and the Stamp Duties, came 
from beyond London and the Home Counties! (Scotland is also excluded from 
this figure). By taking the total statistics for collection, and multiplying by four- 
fifths, a rough idea of the total annual Government revenue which could pass 
through country banks may be obtained. A second multiplication, by one-ninth, 
gives an impression, equally rough, of the average amount on which interest 
might be earned each year, assuming that the delay in remittance of taxes, after 
collection, averaged six weeks. A third, and final, multiplication, by 0-065, 
suggests the gross profits which these taxes might yield to a banker; this rate 
of profit—64 per cent—was cited by the ‘Circular to Bankers’ as the normal 
cost of advances to country borrowers before 1825? (it included charges and 
postage as well as the maximum legal interest of 5 per cent, and corresponds 
more or less with manuscript evidence). Estimated in this admittedly crude 
manner, Government money with country bankers, apart from the permanent 
balances, rose from a possible £380,000 in 1790 (say an average of £1,500 with 
each bank) to a possible peak of about £2,700,000 in 1815 (say about £3,800 
with each country bank). Gross earnings, at 64 per cent, would have risen from 
about £25,000 in 1790 (£100 per bank) to about £175,000 in 1815 (about 
£250 per bank). (See Table II.) These estimates and averages would be greatly 
increased if account could be taken of revenue other than from Stamps and 
Land Taxes, etc., and if the innumerable very small firms could be eliminated. 

The profit actually procured by a country banker depended upon his part in 
the collection of revenue. If the money passed through his hands as part of 
a customer’s ordinary dealings, then it was simply an addition to general 
deposits. Where the banker was himself the Receiver-General, he had the 
advantage of the poundage—ed. for Land Tax, 14d. for the Assessed Taxes— 
and of the permanent balance; against this had to be set the expenses of the 
office, which considerably reduced gross profits. Gross profits of Receivers 
about 1820 ranged from £261 to £2,577, net profits from £65 (Warwickshire) 
to £2,082 (Middlesex); net profits for counties outside the London area 
averaged £662.3 These figures of gross and net profits were apparently supplied 
by the Receivers or their deputies or bankers,t and may well be underestimates; 
moreover, they probably excluded the annuities paid by some Receivers to their 
predecessors or to the person who had procured the post for them, and they also 
excluded the benefits received by the deputies, by whom so many of the duties 
were performed. The banker who managed the collection for a Receiver often 
had the use of the current balances for his main remuneration; the profit from 
the permanent balance, after payment of interest at rates from 3} to 5 per cent 
to the Receiver; and the use of the monies retained from the collection to be 
credited to the Receiver’s account as poundage.® The net profit of such a banker 
might be small, for he had to incur the expenses of collection, but it could not 
be measured solely in terms of profit from these public monies. Sir Robert 
Harvey, a Norwich banker and Deputy Receiver for Norfolk, thought that 
about 70 per cent of his gross profits of £586 might be swallowed by the costs 
of collecting about £120,000 in Land and Assessed Taxes in 1820-1; but he 

* Calculated from the county totals given in MSS. Returns, B. of T., and in annual finance 


accounts in B.P.P. ® The Circular to Bankers, 4 Jan. 1828, p. 1. 
_ 1821 Report, pp. 4-5. Net profits by counties in MSS. Returns, B. of T., 9, 15 and 24 May 
1821, 
* See, for example, the evidence of the Hon. Geo. Poulett, Receiver-General for East Somerset, 
1821 Report, p. 90, and the MSS. returns in the preceding note. 
> 1821 Report, passim. 
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measured his gain less by the actual remuneration than by the enhancement of 
his credit from the collection of so large a sum. 

It may be asked if the country bankers actually lent out the money, and if 
they valued collection and remittance to an extent that gives substance to the 
foregoing calculations? The frequent mingling of tax and ordinary balances at 
the local level supplies part of the answer to the first question, although public 
monies were sometimes distinguished in lending activities. The main distinct 
use of permanent balances was in lending on mortgage. At the London end of 
remittance, monies held for short periods seem to have been invested largely 
through the London money market, where fairly liquid assets were obtainable. 
If left with a London banker, they did not always earn interest—this depended 
on the arrangement made between country correspondent and London agent— 
though, of course, the credit base of the London firm was enlarged, and the 
drawing facilities of the provincial banker were increased. At least one Receiver 
authorized his London banker to lend the money on stock?—i.e. on continua- 
tion, by which Government securities were ‘sold’ for money, on the under- 
standing that they would later be re-purchased at a higher price by the original 
seller; these transactions, which had long been a popular outlet for country 
funds, yielded rates of interest that, under other circumstances, would have been 
usurious. 

A more common investment, and one widely used for the ordinary funds of 
country bankers, was in Exchequer Bills; these were sold for cash when the time 
approached for payment of taxes to Government Departments. This outlet 
became unpopular during 1819 and 1820, because it brought heavy losses to 
revenue collectors. Sharp City men, it was alleged, learned when Receivers 
were likely to be in the market. When they wished to buy, bills could only be 
had at a premium, and, when they wished to sell, they found that the price was 
greatly depressed; in consequence, losses were sustained—‘Do you apply... 
(tax money)...in the purchase of exchequer bills?’ one Receiver was asked. 
‘No,’ he replied, ‘I burnt my fingers with them the first year I was in 
office.”* 

The real reasons for fluctuations in the value of Exchequer Bills lay deeper, 
and the measures taken to eliminate them helped to shape central banking 
technique. Then, as now, the quarterly tax payments placed a strain upon the 
London money market. According to Thomas Richardson, the leading bill- 
broker of the day, they made ‘...a difference in many instances of two, three, 
and four per cent in the value of money three, four, or five days before the 
payments, for short periods. . .’.4 This strain was largely due to what Ricardo 
described in 1816 as ‘A practice which created a great mass of mercantile 
inconvenience ’—the need to pay taxes to the Government a few days before the 
public received from the latter the quarterly payments of dividends on Govern- 
ment stock. By a reversal of the order of payment, Ricardo pointed out, the 
money market could adjust itself to the greatly enlarged scale of Government 


1 1821 Report, p. 48. Compare C. Clarkson, The History and Antiquities of Richmond in the 
County of York (Richmond, 1821), p. 136: ‘A little lower down... (the Shambles) » ls the New 
Bank of Hutton, Other, and Simpson, established in the year 1806, and enjoying the full 
confidence of the public They are the Deputy Receivers of Taxes for the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, which circumstance makes their banking concerns very extensive. 

2 1821 Report, p. 51. 

3 1821 Report, pp. 36, 51, 59. 

4 1821 Report, p. 101. 
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revenue and of the National Debt.1 The essence, though not the form, of this 
proposal was partially adopted in 1817, when the Bank of England was 
authorized to make advances to the Treasury against Deficiency Bills;? not 
until 1829, however, did the Bank formally initiate the practice of quarterly 
advances to the money market.? 

That great value was attached to the handling of revenue brooks no doubt. 
Even in the well-organized and recently reformed remittance of Excise, bankers 
competed as ‘Returners’ in 1821; five Liverpool bankers gave security against 
Excise, to the value of £235,000 in all. The greatest opportunities were provided 
by the Land and Assessed Taxes. In 1772, John Berwick—we cannot be sure 
that he was, indeed, a banker—made an agreement to secure the succession of 
his son, Joseph, to the Receivership of Worcestershire; John Thorneloe, a 
Worcester attorney, was ‘to employ his interest and assistance to obtain the 
said office for the said Joseph Berwick’, the latter agreeing to pay in return £100 
annually, or less if the Land Tax were reduced.? At Lewes, in Sussex, a 
Mr Harben, a local banker and political schemer, ‘procured the excise of the 
eastern part of the county to be paid into his hands, in its passage to the 
Treasury (an object of no little importance to a country banker), and obtained 
the place of receiver-general of the stamp duties for Sussex worth 600/. for his 
eldest soma. -° 

Another piece of political manoeuvring, this time in 1801, was discovered— 
and with what transports of joy may be imagined—by the Whig inquisitors into 
Municipal Corporations.’ They found that, in Tiverton, Devon, the Corpora- 
tion had long received money from individuals for its assistance in procuring 
receiverships in the county. A letter of 1801 was quoted, in which one of these 
posts, then vacant, was solicited for Sir John Duntze, a local banker, in return 
for an annual payment of £20 for each shilling of the Land Tax assessment— 
a total of £80 at the normal rate of 4s. This sum was paid to the Corporation, 
on Duntze’s appointment, until the reform of the Land Tax collection in 1821-2. 
The most striking example, however, is probably provided by those master 
schemers, the Mortlocks of Cambridge. With the end of the Napoleonic wars, 
agitation to end the hated income tax was intense. ‘The most respectable 
inhabitants of Cambridge’, reported The Times, ‘waited on the Mayor to request 
him to call a meeting for the purpose of petitioning against the Income Tax. His 


1 D. Ricardo, Proposals for an Economical and Secure Currency, London, 1816 (Works, ed. P. Sraffa, 
Cambridge, 1951, 1v, 74-6). A recent writer has asserted that Ricardo had made the elementary 
mistake of overlooking that the in- and out-payments were no more than internal transfers at the 
Bank of England because, he alleges, ‘the receivers general. ..held their balances in the form 
of deposits at the Bank’. (E. Wood, English Theories of Central Banking Control, 1819-1858 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1939), pp. 68-9.) The error lies in Professor Wood’s confusion of the Receivers 
at the head of the Revenue departments, who did keep their accounts at the Bank, with the county 
receivers who might do so (see, for example, Sir John Clapham, The Bank of England (Cambridge, 


1944), 1, 149 and 215), but who made use of the country banks for remittance. It was the county 
receivers to whom Ricardo was referring. 


® By 57 Geo. III, c. 48: see Wood, of. cit. p. 62, n. 7. 

3 Clapham, of. cit. u, 137. 

& 1821 Report, pp. 78 and 75. It must be recorded that at this time most of the remittance 
from Liverpool was done by one banker, Moss, the others failing in their obligations. This was 
a temporary defection, and was remedied at the end of 1821. B.M., Huskisson Papers, 38744-5. 


®° ‘Scrapbook’, Lloyds Bank, Worcester. Printed in A. W. Isaac, The Worcester Old Bank 
(? Worcester, n.d.), pp. 6-7. 


* Barfoot and Wilkes, The Universal British Directory, m1, 755. 


” Reports from the Commissioners...on Municipal Corporations A ale 12 
Sieh arene t 
B.P.P. 1835 (116), xxi, 628-9. > ee 
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Worship refused. ..the Mayor is the son of Mr Mortlock, a banker here, who, 
having command of the Corporation, is himself a humble friend of the Duke of 
Rutland, through whom he has procured for himself the Receiver Generalship 
of the Salt Office, for one of his sons the Receiver Generalship of the Post Office, 
for another (Mr Mayor) the Auditorship of Excise, for another son the distribu- 
tion of Stamps.’! To the Mayor, with his family interest in taxation, the 
arguments of the respectable inhabitants may well have seemed superficial and 
partial. 
III 


The growth of Government revenue drew the attention of bankers to the unique 
business advantage of a special legal device for the easy recovery of Crown 
debts. This was the Extent-in-aid, which facilitated the recovery of private 
debts due to Crown debtors, if they could prove that without the payment of 
these they could not meet the Crown’s claims. The Extent-in-aid gave the 
Crown debtor (in whose aid the Crown’s claim had been extended) a prior lien 
on the resources of a third party in debt to him, by permitting him to demand 
peremptory payment, on pain of seizure of his belongings and person by the 
local sheriff. This procedure lent itself to abuse. ‘The debtor to the Crown’, 
said Vansittart, Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 1817, ‘had been enabled to 
take advantage of those who might be debtors to him, and to recover sums by 
means of extents-in-aid greatly exceeding that in which he stood indebted to the 
Crown.” The evils of the system were increased by the precedence given to 
Extents over bankruptcy proceedings, if the Extent were granted before the 
striking of a docket of bankruptcy by other creditors. 

A man subjected to an Extent might be driven to bankruptcy proceedings 
prematurely or unnecessarily; distress sales of his property frequently yielded 
but a tithe of its true value. His position was often rendered so much worse that, 
in place of an orderly winding-up, his affairs were thrown into confusion, and 
his other creditors would receive far less than their just shares. A serious case, 
in the Midlands, was that of Messrs Fereday and Co., bankers and ironmasters, 
of Bilston, Staffordshire. Their ironworks, which employed 5,000 men, ran into 
difficulties in the post-war depression, during 1815; discounting facilities up to 
£150,000 were granted by the Bank of England, but their troubles continued, 
and Extents-in-aid were obtained by several creditors. As a result, the works 
were closed down and sold; the other creditors did not anticipate more than 
‘a trifling dividend in the pound’.4 

The abolition of the Income Tax and the general tendency towards contrac- 
tion in Government outlay after the Napoleonic wars hit bankers severely. 
S. N. Barber, partner in the London bank of Barber, Shaw and Perring, 
had been Receiver-General for part of Westminster since 1815, when the 
Income Tax paid into the Exchequer amounted to £146,000; the net profits 
appear to have fallen by £300 in consequence. This sum was double the fall in 
payments made by Barber to his predecessor, with whom he had agreed to 
divide profits equally; it was calculated by crediting interest at 4 per cent on 
the public monies, which were mixed in the ‘general banking concerns’? = The 
collection for East Somerset was managed by bankers of Bath and Bristol, who 


1 The Times, 22 Feb. 1816, quoted A. Hope-Jones, The Income Tax in the Napoleonic Wars 
(Cambridge, 1939), p. 120. 

2 Hansard, 22 May 1817, col. 831. 3 Clapham, op. cit. 1, 59. 

4 CG. S. Forster, the Walsall banker, in evidence to the 1817 Committee, p. 52. 

5 1821 Report, pp. 63-5 and 72. Hope-Jones, of. cit. p. 96. 
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remunerated the Receiver-General by allowing interest on his current and 
permanent balances. The Receiver’s profits were around £1,200 in 1820-1 on 
a remittance of about £180,000, compared with profits of £2,000 under the 
Income Tax. His bankers’ net profits in 1820-1 were £577; if in proportion to 
those of the Receiver, they would formerly have been about £1,000." There had 
been a comparable fall in Norfolk, whence £135,500 had been remitted in 
Income Tax in 1815. The Receiver’s profits had been about £1,900 under the 
Income Tax, but had fallen to £963 on a total receipt of £118,278 in 1820-15? 
a proportionate fall in the banker’s net profits would have been about £200— 
but it could have been greater, for many expenses would have been substantially 
the same with a large or small collection. 

The scythe of post-war deflation and depression cut down many bankers, 
and the rest were increasingly driven to use Extents. The number issued grew 
substantially; it was alleged in Parliament, and confirmed by a Select Com- 
mittee which inquired into the subject in 1817, that the majority had been 
obtained by country bankers, who had become debtors of the Crown for that 
very purpose. Many Extents, indeed, had been procured by bankers against 
other bankers. 

By 1817, the abuse of the device had become a scandal, and petitions against 
it were received by Parliament from leading commercial towns. Extents were 
obtained with comparative ease, and most bankers felt compelled to receive 
a Government account, if only through a customer who transmitted revenue to 
Government independently of his particular bank, in order to qualify as a 
possible applicant for the issue of an Extent. A Government account was, in 
fact, regarded as an insurance policy—particularly in view of the contemporary 
chaos of the bankruptcy law and the bedlam of the Bankruptcy Court. The 
significance of the defects of bankruptcy law during the Industrial Revolution 
is far from clear,® but it is certain that for a period, at least, bankers amongst 
others were aided in the recovery of debts by the peculiar facilities open to 
handlers of Government monies. On the other hand, their own frequent 
failures caused constant inconvenience to the Government, and fostered the 
growing hostility to country bankers after the war—for were not the bankers, 
in effect, the Government’s cashiers? No doubt Cobbett linked bankers with 
tax-collection when he fulminated against them as ‘country rag merchants’, 
who weakened the country with their paper money and their frequent bank- 
ruptcies; were they not part of the hated ‘gridiron’ of National Debt and 
taxation, to which, he cried, the country must attribute its miseries during and 
after the Napoleonic wars? 

IV 


Reform of revenue administration and of the associated abuses began against 
the sombre background of the post-war depression. The first step, the reform of 
the Extent-in-aid, was closely related to the devastating toll of bankruptcies, 
which had been swollen by misuse of the Extent. (See Table III.) Parlia- 


* 1821 Report, pp. 90-2. Remittance for 1820-1 in MSS. Returns, B. of T., 5 April 1821. 
Hope-Jones gives no statistics for Somerset. 

*» 1821 Report, pp. 45-8 and 81. Hope-Jones, op. cit. p. 108. 

8 Hansard, 30 May 1816, col. 934. 

* 1817 Report, Forster’s evidence, p. 54; evidence of E. West, a barrister in the Court of 
Exchequer, p. 111. 

* There is a useful introduction to the subject in E. Welbourne, ‘Bankruptcy before the Era of 
Victorian Reform’, Cam. Hist. J. wv (1932), 51-62. This article contains no references, but it 
appears to be based upon Parliamentary Reports. 
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mentary feeling appears to have been strong, and a Select Committee of Inquiry 
was extracted from the Government, which had failed to pacify the Commons 
with lukewarm assurances. Before this Committee had reported, Parliament 
passed in 1817 an Act! which regulated the issue of Extents-in-aid in three 


Table III. Extents, Bankruptcies, Insolvencies, and Bank Sailures, 1801 to 1817 


Total business failures Bankruptcies 
Extents- ——. _->tHS+!! of country 
Year in-Aid Bankruptcies Insolvencies* banks 
1801 9 881 — 2 
1802 10 833 — 4. 
1803 10 899 — 6 
1804 7 896 — 4 
1805 5 867 — 5 
1806 8 992 — 4. 
1807 17 1,076 — 2 
1808 8 1,098 — 3 
1809 Il 1,098 = 4. 
1810 PI 1,799 — 15 
1811 22 2,112 — 4 
1812 29 1,813 = 13 
1813 18 1,583 1,44.7* 6 
1814 42 ; 1,258 2,464 16 
1815 108 1,759 3,344. 20 
1816 222 2,145 4,060 34 
1817 20 1,578 3,970 2 


* The Insolvent Debtor’s Court was first constituted in July 1813. 
7 From 1 July 1817 to 28 January 1818. 
Sources: 

1. Extents: B.P.P. 1816 (379), xvm; 1817 (52), xvi; 1818 (52), xv. 

2. Business failures: 

(a) Bankruptcies from the London Gazette, as compiled by N. J. Silberling, ‘British 
Prices and Business Cycles, 1779-1850’ (Rev. of Econ. Statistics, v, Supplement, 
October 1923). There are abundant official statistics, but these are usually 
unreliable, because of double-counting for firms against which more than one 
commission of bankruptcy was issued. In any case, great caution is needed with 
bankruptcy statistics, which are at most a guide to trends at this period, on account 
of the unsatisfactory condition of Bankruptcy Law and practice. 

(6) Insolvencies from ‘A Return of...Bankrupts and Insolvent Debtors...’, 
B.P.P. 1847-8 (120), LI. 

3. Failures of country banks: London Gazette. Some of these failures, a dozen or so, 
were of industrial firms with limited banking activities; they have been included because 
their notes usually had a local circulation, and because some of the ordinary banks that 
failed had such a small business that there was probably little to choose between the 
volume of the banking activities of these two varieties of banks. 


respects. First, the exact amount of the debt due to the Crown was to be 
specified by future applicants for Extents; anything recovered in excess of this 
was to be held by the Court of Exchequer for disposal on summary application. 
Second, Extents were to be issued only if the applicant were bound specifically 
for the duties concerned (i.e. they would not be issuable against simple contract) ; 
nor were they to be granted on the bonds given by Insurance Companies as 
surety for the payment of duties—this had been a common source of abuse. 
1 57 Geo. III, c. 35. 
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Third, there was to be a relaxation of the harsh procedure whereby a man ian 
be imprisoned under an Extent, while all his property was sold up; hencefort 
he could apply, under certain conditions, for release from the Extent so far as 
his own person was concerned. These modifications of the procedure were long 
overdue, but even the reformed device was hardly in the best Eee of 
English justice. Not until 1838 was the Extent-in-aid virtually abolished. 

The nerveless handling of the Extent-in-aid was due partly to the general 
seediness of the English judicial system in the early nineteenth century. Reform 
in one Court of Law opened a forbidding prospect of a general overhaul of 
the Courts. Comparable considerations probably applied to tax-collection. 
Government might well hesitate before drastic reforms in an administrative 
structure that had served tolerably well for one and a quarter centuries, and 
that had financed more than half the cost of the most expensive wars waged 
hitherto by this country.2, Moreover, Parliamentary concern for economy and 
security in revenue collection was partially offset by an understandable 
reluctance to lose a rich pork-barrel—for receiverships and distributorships 
were in the patronage of the county M.P.’s.® 

The final impulse to reorganization of the revenue was provided by the 
resumption of cash payments. Under Peel’s Act, of 1819, Government at last 
followed a firm, if rigid, course of financial orthodoxy. A gold currency, at the 
old parity, was restored in 1821. This policy, with the resultant monetary 
stringency, led almost automatically to retrenchment: when Joseph Hume 
proposed a motion for examination and reform of revenue collection in 1821, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer moved an amendment for a Select Committee.* 
This Committee, which had time to consider only the Land and Assessed ‘Taxes 
and the Excise, underlined Hume’s arguments, that the public was paying too 
much for the collection of its taxes. In 1822, therefore, legislation pruned 
drastically the excrescences upon the revenue.® From April 1822, the poundage 
and balance system of remuneration was abolished; Receivers were to be paid 
a salary not exceeding £600, together with mileage and maintenance allowances 
for their duties. Remittance arrangements were subject to oversight by the 
Commissioners for Taxes. Where there were two receiverships for a county, one 
was to disappear on the relinquishment of office by either holder; these receiver- 
ships were listed in a schedule to the Act, and, significantly, all appear to have 
been held by bankers. 

A further step towards the modern Civil Service was taken in 1831,° when 
receiverships, with the exception of that for London, were abolished; some 
offices could, however, be retained if convenient to the Treasury. In future, the 
Inspectors of ‘Taxes were to be responsible for the receipt of taxes. Within the 
next four years. the collection and administration of Taxes and Stamps were 
merged ;’ finally, in 1849, the Board of Inland Revenue was formally constituted 
by the amalgamation of the Board of Excise with the existing Board of Stamps 
and ‘Taxes.® 

These administrative reforms did not exclude bankers from handling the — 
revenue. On the contrary, a surprising contrast to much of the contemporary 


1 By 1 and 2 Vic., c. 110. 

* N. J. Silberling, ‘Financial and Monetary Policy of Great Britain during the Napoleonic 
Wars. I’ (Q. 7. E. xxxvimt (1924), 214-33). 

8 Joseph Hume, Hansard, 22 March 1821, col. 1401. 

4 Hansard, 22 March 1821, cols. 1401-9. 5 3 Geo. IV, c. 88. 

6 y and 2 Wm. IV, c. 18. 

7 4 and 5 Wm. IV, c. 60, and 5 and 6 Wm. IV, c. 20. S12 and' 19) View cnt. 
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comment upon banking is contained in the 1821 Report, which urged that 
necessary reforms could be achieved ‘by taking advantage of the present 
improved state of banking, and the remittance of money... .’.! The reconstruc- 
tion of the receiverships on a salaried basis was about as far as financial reform 
could go with the existing banking system; really significant advance was made 
possible only with the establishment of branches of the Bank of England in 1826. 
Within a few years, the Government’s own banker began to assume direct 
responsibility for the collection of revenue. In 1831, arrangements were made 
by some branches for clerks to attend tax-collectors up to a distance of 25 miles ;2 
in 1836, the Bank made a start in the management of Customs and Excise 
collection.? For some time longer, the country bankers remained independent 
agents of Government although they forwarded about half the revenue through 
Bank of England branches by 1840; arrangements were regularized, by stipula- 
tion of the usance of the bills by which taxes were remitted. Eventually, in 
1867, country bankers became agents for the Bank of England in tax-collection;5 
a substantial advance, towards a revenue administration appropriate to an 
expanding industrial state, had at last been achieved. 


V 


The atmosphere of scandal in which taxes were sometimes collected should not 
lead to hasty conclusions about the morals and public spirit of country bankers. 
Scandal of this kind did not attach solely to bankers. Not all bankers were 
responsible for collection on a large scale; nor did all who were indulge in the 
bribery and corruption of which outstanding cases came into public view. (It 
may be recalled that the reforming Whigs were peculiarly adept at blackening, 
' with the dirt obtained from a few examples, a whole range of institutions.)® It 
is, for instance, difficult to imagine the slightest speck upon the character of 
Vincent Stuckey, whose financial virtues—shining from many parliamentary 
reports concerned with early nineteenth-century banking—surely destined him 
for a Valhalla of country bankers. Nor is it easy to envisage their Oxfordshire 
contemporaries doubting the integrity of the owners of the Banbury Bank, who 
regularly sent Excise funds to London between 1819 and 1823—for were they 
not members of ‘the rich and respectable family of Tawney’ ?’ (It might, too, 
be difficult and distasteful to attach suspicion to many revenue officials who 
were not bankers: for example, to William Wordsworth. The £800 which he 
averaged annually as gross profits from his post as Distributor of Stamps for 
Westmorland, between 1813 and 1842, was a bargain price for the rich heritage 
he left to English literature.*) 


1 1821 Report, p. 6. 

2 W. M. Acres, The Bank of England from Within, 1694-1900 (1931), 0, 580, and J. Horsley 
Palmer, Governor of the Bank of England, in evidence to the Committee of Secrecy on the Bank 
of England Charter, B.P.P. 1831-2 (722), v1, QO. 532-50. 


3 Acres, loc. cit. p. 581. 

4 A Return of the Cities and Towns in the United Kingdom from which the Customs and 
Excise Revenues, Assessed and Land Taxes and all other Taxes, are remitted to London or 
Dublin, showing the Amount remitted from each City or Town, the Number of Days at which 
Bills are drawn, and whether remitted through the Branch Banks, etc., B.P.P. 1840 (563), XIX. 

5 Acres, loc. cit. p. 581. 

6 EB. L. Woodward, The Age of Reform (Oxford, 1938), pp. 441-2. 

7 Gentleman’s Magazine, Lxx1x (i), 10 (Jan. 1809). 

8 Annual Finance Accounts, and a pamphlet based on Inland Revenue Records: Wyn 
Griffith, A Hundred Years, the Board of Inland Revenue, 1849-1949 (1949), PP. 10-11. 
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The Extent-in-aid did, indeed, give ample scope for abuses, but, as with tax- 
collection, perspective must be maintained. Country bankers were practically 
forced, as a measure of self-protection, to arm themselves with the power to 
secure Extents. Government was largely responsible for the post-war conditions 
in which Extents multiplied, and was remarkably casual about the whole 
problem. Lord Liverpool, the Prime Minister, was surely disingenuous when 
he assured the House of Lords in 1817 that he had never consciously given offices 
concerned with the revenue to anyone connected with a country bank;! and 
Vansittart must have been ill-informed when he told the House of Commons 
that the Treasury had been given instructions ‘that no persons connected, either 
directly or indirectly, in country banks, should be allowed to act in the collection 
of the revenue’.2 These statements require a very broad interpretation in the 
light of the reports of 1817 and 1821; they hardly suggest that the ministers 
were conscious of grave anachronisms in public finance, the very springs of 
government. 

That some bankers abused the device of the Extent is indisputable; but a 
former country banker, and a member of Parliament, John Easthope,* thought 
that ‘the highest class’ of country banker would not deliberately seek revenue 
collection in order to wield the weapon provided by a lax Government and 
a corrupt Court of Law. Country bankers cannot, however, be exonerated 
wholly from blame. Their liquidity was often too low, their reserves were some- 
times too small, and their business methods were occasionally loose to the point 
of financial immorality; exploitation of the Extent-in-aid might stave off the 
day of reckoning. But there were many good banks; it is a curious feature of 
popular banking ‘history’ that modern banks revel in the length of their 
pedigrees, while mud is usually thrown at the ancestors. What was common to 
all banks was a wholly unnecessary weakness, imposed by the retention, until 
1826, of the monopoly of joint-stock banking by the Bank of England. 

Reform in banking should have accompanied the reconstruction of revenue 
collection, but for the acute distress which engulfed agriculture in 1822. During 
1821 and the early months of 1822, the country bankers restricted their activities 
in preparation for the withdrawal of their small notes (i.e. those of denominations 
below £5). The issue of these notes had been prohibited in 1777, but had been 
permitted again during the Bank Restriction period. They were recognized to 
be an important means for the expansion of private bank-credit, and their 
withdrawal was an essential part of the Government’s deflationary policy; their 
issue was to cease two years after the resumption of cash payments by the Bank 
of England (which had taken place in May 1821). Agricultural depression, and 
the political pressure of the country gentry, combined to extract from the 
Government a further ten years of life (until 1833) for the small notes, and 
banking reform was temporarily shelved. This was most unfortunate. The 
deflationary policy is not to be defended—it was much too severe—but a 
strengthening of the banking system was badly needed. There were two main 
defects, apart from the troublesome business of private note-issues. First, there 
were the long-standing, and familiar, weaknesses of unit banking.’ Second, the 
decline in the volume and profitability of Government deposits must have 
narrowed considerably the credit basis of many banks; it is conceivable, without 


1 Hansard, 9 May 1817, col. 297. * Hansard, 30 May 1816, cols. 941-2. 

® 1821 Report, p. 115- 

“ J. H. Clapham, An Economic History of Modern Britain (Cambridge, 2nd ed. 1939), I, 264. 
® R.S. Sayers, Modern Banking (Oxford, 3rd ed. 1951), PP. 23-4. 
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straining imagination unduly, that the relaxation of 1822 permitted marginal 
banks to conceal this, until the veil was drawn aside, and the weaker brethren 
swallowed up, in the terrifying financial panic of 182 5. 

The crisis, which made the Christmas of 1825 and the succeeding New Year 
the gloomiest of the nineteenth century, gave a fresh opportunity—which 
Government grasped—to overhaul the banking system. The issue of small notes 
was to cease in 1829.1 Joint-stock banks were permitted beyond a radius of 
65 miles from London, and the Bank of England was authorized to open branches 
anywhere in England.? These enactments of 1826 matched the remodelled 
public revenue with a reformed system of private credit. The country bankers 
were reluctant to recognize the conclusive nature of the changes; as late as 1828, 
their mouthpiece would go no farther than describing the period since 182 5 as 
‘the crisis of the country banking system’, but one from which he thought it 
would recover.’ Cobbett knew better, and knew earlier; a fortnight after the 
Bank-note Act was passed, he celebrated the end of the old system by holding 
the long-postponed ‘Feast of the Gridiron’ in the London Tavern.! 


VI 


The history of tax-collection constitutes one more chapter in the responsibility 
of Government for the various difficulties, social and economic, which accom- 
panied the Industrial Revolution. The developments which followed Waterloo 
give an unexpected reinforcement to the contemporary opinion, expressed most 
notably by Malthus,® and graphically illustrated in recent years by Acworth’s 
brilliant study,® that public finance was the principal agent of the post-war 
distress. In particular, it is clear that the widespread bank failures were directly 
connected with the abrupt shrinkage of Government deposits. 

To these conclusions may be added one other, of a somewhat speculative 
nature. For a quarter of a century after the Napoleonic wars, British Govern- 
ments refused to reintroduce the Income Tax, and thereby deprived themselves 
of an invaluable fiscal aid. There were various arguments adduced for and 
against a resumption of the tax, but it is likely enough that the memory of the 
jobbery associated with the war-time collection proved a powerful deterrent. 
There had, it is true, been important reforms in revenue administration, but 
these took place some time after the abolition of the Income Tax; a restoration of 
the tax would have placed a heavy burden upon existing officials, and would have 
raised the possibilities of either a return to the old system or the creation of new 
ranks of officials—an unpleasant prospect in an age bent increasingly on reform 
and economy in administration. But this concluding speculation, though it 
might yield rich rewards if pursued, runs a good distance along a tangent to the 
present study. 


University College, Exeter 


Bo Geo. LY iG. 6: 2 7 Geo. IV, c. 46. 

3 The Circular to Bankers, 1828: 4 Jan. p. 1, and 25 July, p. 2, for example. And see Clapham, 
Bank of England, ur, 113. 

4 Political Register, 15 April 1826, cit. G. D. H. Cole, The Life of William Cobbett (1924), 

. 283-4. 
af TR Malthus, Principles of Political Economy (1820), Book u, ch. 1, §x. And see James J. 
O’Leary, ‘Malthus’s General Theory of Employment and the Post-Napoleonic Depression’, 
F. of Econ. Hist. m (1943), 185-200. 

6 A. W. Acworth, Financial Reconstruction in England, 1815-1822 (1925). 


ELI HECKSCHER—A MEMOIR 
By M. M. POSTAN 


ue death of Professor Heckscher removes from the scene one of the 

pioneers of the study of economic history, an honorary Vice-President of 

the Economic History Society in this country, an eminent figure in the 
academic life of his own and other Scandinavian countries and a close friend 
and counsellor of innumerable economic historians in Britain and abroad. 

Eli Filip Heckscher, a son of a Danish Consul-General in Stockholm, was 
born in that city on 24 November 1879. He received his university education in 
Uppsala, where he studied history under Harold Hjarne and economics under 
David Davidson, one of the founders of modern economics in Sweden, who did 
much to spread in that country the ideas of Alfred Marshall. In 1907 Heckscher 
began to lecture on economics in Uppsala, and after two years was appointed 
professor of economics and statistics in the newly founded Commercial Academy 
(‘High School’) in Stockholm. There he taught without a break until 1929 
when he was appointed to a ‘research chair’. But his withdrawal from teaching 
was bound to be temporary. During the 1930’s he used his great influence to 
introduce the subject of economic history into the curriculum of the University 
of Stockholm where he was to teach it until his retirement in 1949. By the time 
he retired economic history had become a recognized subject in all the Swedish 
universities and its study had made great and rapid advances. 

Although most of his teaching in his younger years and most of his extra- 
mural activities were concerned with economics (in the early 1920’s he advised 
his government on economic matters and also collaborated in compiling the 
account of the Swedish economy during the War of 1914-18), he began to 
specialize in economic history quite early in his career. His study of Napoleon’s 
Continental System was conceived while he was still a student, and a book on 
this subject was his first important publication. His great study of Mercantilism 
followed in the 1920’s, and the subsequent years of his life were devoted to the 
writing of his economic history of Sweden from 1521 to 1815, of which the fourth 
and the last volume was published in 1949. Although this monumental work 
had to be done almost de novo, and to be based largely on his own researches, he 
also found time to write a book on the Industrial Revolution and a concise 
economic history of Sweden, of which an English translation is shortly due to 
appear. 

The part which Heckscher played in the development of economic history in 
his country and abroad corresponded very closely to the role for which he had 
from the very outset cast himself. He was an economist who had turned econo- 
mic historian, without forsaking the outlook and the inspiration of economic 
science. That the problems and methods of modern economics were to some 
extent beyond his range of sympathies goes without saying. He admired the 
abilities of the younger representatives of the ‘Swedish School’ (some of them 
were his own pupils) and was proud of their international reputation. But it 
was not for nothing that he abandoned the active pursuit of economic theory in 
favour of historical researches at the very time when Swedish economists were 
rapidly moving beyond Marshall, and for that matter beyond Kassel, into the 
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remote altitudes of post-Wicksellian theory. Their refined and highly artificial 
syllogisms were not for Heckscher. He preferred to study economic problems in 
the full context of their political and social environment. 

Yet he never became a mere historian. In several articles, in this Review and 
elsewhere, he preached the importance of theory for the understanding of 
economic history. He valued economic theory for its prophylactic and 
scavenging action—as a defence against loose thinking and confused termino- 
logy—but not for that alone. Both by precept and example he also demonstrated 
the importance of fitting historical study into a theoretical frame, or, which 
is the same thing, of concentrating historical research on problems relevant to 
the intellectual purposes of economic inquiry. 

His studies of the Continental System and of Mercantilism are perhaps the 
most obvious examples of his theoretically minded history. But more discreetly 
the same attitude has also determined the contents of his great study of Swedish 
economic history. He practised the lesson he taught, and his example, even 
more than his exhortations, has helped to mould the study of economic 
history into the shape it has now taken in this country and elsewhere. 


ESSAYS IN BIBLIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM 


XXII. RECENT FRENCH WRITINGS ON THE 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC HISTORY 
OF MODERN FRANCE 


By PAUL LEUILLIOT 


GENERAL 


article: ‘L’histoire est la fille de son temps’.t On ‘Les problemes de 

Histoire’, the Revue de Metaphysique et Morale has suggestive contributions 
and devotes a special number to them (July—Oct. 1949). From the pen of the 
late Marc Bloch came ‘Apologie pour l’histoire ou Métier d’Historien’ (Cahiers 
des Annales, xvi, 1949). On this theme the ‘Actes du Vle Congrés des Sociétés 
de Philosophie de langue frangaise’ has just recently appeared: also “L’ Homme 
et l’Histoire’, organized by the Société Strasbourgeoise de Philosophie last September 
(Presses Universitaires de France, 1952). F. Braudel’s inaugural address at the 
College de France, where he has succeeded Lucien Febvre in the Chair of the 
history of modern civilization must be recorded. The address was entitled 
‘Responsabilités de l’Histoire (Cahiers Internationaux de Sociologie, vol. X, 1951). 
He campaigns ‘Pour une Economie historique’ in the new Revue économique 
(A. Colin, publisher), which first appeared in May 1950; in this same first 
number A. Marchal published a sort of manifesto called ‘Economistes et 
Historiens’.” 

‘L’objet de ’ Economie politique’, by H. Guitton (M. Riviére, 1951) is illumin- 
ating. We owe also to the same author Les fluctuations économiques (Librairie du 
Recueil Sirey, 1951) which is volume 1x of Cours d’ Economie politique by G. Pirou. 
Compare with this M. Cluseau ‘Une étude générale des fluctuations écono- 
miques’ (Revue economique, 1952). From ‘Histoire des Théories économiques’ 
by E. James (Bibliotheque de Philosophie Scientifiques, Flammarion, 1950) we 
turn to a suggestive essay by H. Denis, La Crise de la Pensée économique (Collection 
Que sais-je? P.U.F., 1951). On the same lines mention must be made of 
G. Gurvitch “La Vocation actuelle de la Sociologie (Bibliothéque de Sociologie 
contemporaine, P.U.F., 1950), and A. Cuvillier’s work of reference, Manuel 
de Soctologie (2 vols. (1950), from the same publisher). One can usefully draw 
attention to the analyses in L’ Année Sociologique, 3rd series (1949-50), 1952, P.U.F. 

The translation is announced of R. H. Tawney, La Religion et Vessor du 
Capitalisme (M. Riviere, 1951). This was translated by O. Merlat, with a preface 
by E, Labrousse and notes by M. Mollat. Another general study is an article 
by J. Halperin, attempting a chronological synthesis, ‘La notion de securité 
dans Histoire économique et sociale’ (Revue d’ Histoire économique et sociale, 1952). 


Ss methodological considerations are given at the beginning of this 


1 Reference to the writer’s own recent article must be excused: ‘ Moderne Richtungen in der 
Behandlung der neueren Geschichte in Frankreich (Mit einem bibliographischen Anhang)’, 
Die Welt als Geschichte (W. Kohlhammer Verlag, Stuttgart), no. 2 (1952), pp. 122-32. 

* Gf. A. Marchal, La Pensée économique francaise depuis 1945 (P.U.F., 1952). 
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M. Sorre has completed his great work under the title Les JSondements de la 
Géographie humaine about which information was given in an earlier bibliography. 
Volume n, called Les fondements techniques, is on the subject of techniques of social 
organization and of the use of primary materials. The third and last volume 
(1952, A. Colin, editor) concerns ‘/’habitat’? and contains a general conclusion. 
On the same subject as M. Le Lannou’s La Géographie humaine (1949), to which 
attention has already been drawn, F. Braudel has given us ‘La Géographie face 
aux Sciences humaines’ (Annales, Economies—Sociétés—Civilisations, 1951). The 
classic La Terre et Evolution humaine by L. Febvre and M. Bataillon (Collection 
de L’Evolution de ?Humanité, Albin Michel) has been republished (1949). 
Géographie agraire: Types de Cultures by D, Faucher (Librairie de Medicis, 1949) 
has appeared in a new ‘Collection de Géographie économique et sociale’ 
directed by A. Cholley, as also has Géographie de I’ Energie by P. George (ibid. 1950). 

The writer has undertaken the task of compiling the bibliography (especially 
in the French language) for the translation of H. Heaton’s Histoire économique de 
P Europe (2 vols., A. Colin), vol. 1, Des origines d 1750 (1950); vol. m1, de 1750 d nos 
jours (1952). The same publisher has reissued the Histoire économique de la 
France by H. Sée; vol. 1, Le Moyen Age et l’Ancien Régime (1948) and vol. 
ul, Les Temps modernes (1951), the last with an excellent bibliographical 
supplement by R. Schnerb. The nineteenth ‘Supplement’ by A. Grandin, 
Bibliographie générale des Sciences juridiques, politiques, économiques et sociales (Recueil 
Sirey, 1952) covers the year 1950. R. Gandilhon has been responsible for the 
Bibliographie générale des Travaux historiques et archéologiques publiés par les Sociétés 
Savantes de France (1910-1940): vol. 1 (departements: Ain-Creuse); vol. u 
Dordogne-Isére); vol. ur (Maine-et-Loire-Nord; Oise-Bas-Rhin) (1944-52). 
Attention should also be drawn to Mouvement ouvrier et socialiste. Chronologie et 
Bibliographie (Angleterre, France, Allemagne, Etats-Unis), 1750-1918 (Les Editions 
ouvriéres, 1950) by E. Dolléans et M. Crozier, and particularly to ‘ Essai biblio- 
graphique sur les compagnonnages de tous les devoirs du Tour de France et 
associations ouvriéres a forme initiatique’ by R. Lecotté in Compagnonnages, 
par tous les Compagnons du Tour de France (Collection Présences, Plon, 1951). 


DEMOGRAPHY AND AGRARIAN HISTORY 


An important source has been uncovered by Fr. de Dainville, ‘Un Dénombre- 
ment inédit du XVIIIe siécle: ’enquéte du Contréleur général Orry (1745)? in 
Population, the journal of the Institut National d’Etudes démographiques (1952).1 
In the same journal M. R. Reinhard examines ‘La statistique de la population 
sous le Consulat et Empire’ (1950). Under the general title Pourquoi les 
Bretons s’en vont? the Abbé E. Gautier has published Un_ svécle d’indigence and 
La dure Existence des Paysans et des Paysannes (2 vols., 1950, Les Editions ouvriéres). 
Under the heading ‘La Population de Metz au XVIle Siecle’, J. Rigault has 
made a detailed study of selected demographic problems (Annales de L’Est, 
published by the Faculté des Lettres of the University of Nancy and the 
Fédération historique Lorraine, 1951).? L. Chevalier, La Formation de la Popula- 
tion parisienne au XIXe Siécle (P.U.F., 1950), 1s an important work. We owe to 
M. Roblin an interesting contribution on Les Fuifs de Paris (A. et J. Picard, 
1952). J. J. Roger has written on North Africa in Les Musulmans algériens en 


1 A, Sauvy has published the first volume (Economie et Population) of Théorie générale de la 
Population (P.U.F., 1952). 3 
eae. Pn ‘En Beauvaises: problémes demographiques du XVIIe siécle’ (Annales, 


1950). 
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France et dans les Pays islamiques (Publications of the Faculté des Lettres d’Alger, 
ond series, vol. xvi, 1950), as have L. Muracciole L’Emigration algérienne 
(Library of the Faculté de Droit d’Alger, vol. v1, 1950) and A. Chouraqui, Les 
Fuifs d’ Afrique du Nord (P.U.F., 1952). 

A new edition has appeared of M. Bloch, Les Caractéres originaux de V Histowre 
rurale frangaise (A. Colin, 1951). E. Soreau has produced a comprehensive 
treatise, L’ Agriculture du XVIIe siécle a la fin du XVILe siécle (Editions de Boccard, 
1952), but above all Ch. Parain has given us an important restatement of 
‘La Notion de régime agraire’ in Le Mois d’Ethnographie frangaise (bulletin of the 
Société d’Ethnographie frangaise, Nov. 1950). Rural sociology is now provided 
_by L. J. Lebret with a valuable and voluminous Guide pratique de I’ Enquéte 
rurale (vol. 1, Manuel de ?Enquéteur; vol. u, L’Enquéte rurale; P.U.F., 1951). 
Cf. ‘Connaitre une Population’, studies co-ordinated by the same author 
(Economie et Humanisme, Cahiers d’Economie humaine, 2-3, 10th year, new 
series, 1951). 

A series of studies—‘ La Vigne et le Vin’, are reproduced in the first number 
of Annales de la Société d’Ethnographie frangaise (1950). La Revue d’ Alsace (1949) 
has devoted an entire number to the same subject; one particular contribution 
may be singled out—L. Sittler, ‘La Commerce du Vin de Colmar jusqu’en 
1789’. Cf. A. Billitch, Histoire d’un Vignoble, Turckhevm (Editions Alsatia, 1949). 
See also R. Dion ‘Vin de Chalon et Vin d’Autun ou Rapports entre |’ Histoire 
des Villes et les Caractéres du Vignoble en Bourgogne’ (Bulletin de l’ Association 
des Géographes frangais, 1951). 

We are indebted to P. Massé, introductory ‘Notes d’Histoire agraire’ in the 
Bulletin de la Société des Antiquaires de Ouest, for a very suggestive ‘ Introduction 
a l’Histoire agraire de Bonneuil-Matours’ (Poitiers, Publications de la Société. . ., 
1952)® J. Nicod returns to the ‘Problémes de structure agraire en Lorraine’ 
(Annales de Géographie, 1951). Close factual evidence is provided in J. Schneider 
‘En parcourant les terroirs des villages lorrains: les lieux-dits et Histoire’ and 
in G. Savouret ‘La Maison rurale en Lorraine’ in Le Pays Lorrain (Journal of 
the Société d’Archéologie Lorraine et du Musée Historique Lorrain, Nancy, 
1951 and 1952). 

E. Julliard, “Le Probleme de l’assolement biennal en Basse-Alsace’ (Bulletin 
de I’ Association des Géographes francais, 1949), and ‘L’assolement biennal dans 
PAgriculture septentrionale. Le Cas particulier de la Basse-Alsace’ (Annales de 
Géographie, 1952). Cf. L. Musset, ‘Observations sur l’ancien assolement biennal 
du Roumois et du Lieuvin’ (Annales de Normandie, 1952). 

In the ‘Mélanges cartographiques sur la Géographie agraire du Bassin 
Parisien’ are seven studies relating to the Pays de Gracay (Berry), to the 
eastern Gatinais, to the borders of the Pays d’Othe, to the Saumurois, to the 
Pays de Bray, to the Auxois, to the eastern Sologne (Mémoires et Documents du 
Centre de Documentation cartographique et géographique, vol. 11, 1951, Centre National 
de la Recherche Scientifique, Institut de Géographie de l’ Université de Paris). 

Etudes d’ Histoire rurale by G. Lizerand (Librairie Delalain, 1952) is not only 
concerned with a commune of the Yonne, but contains also general studies, such 
as ‘Le régime rural de la France au XVIIe et au XVIIIe siécle’. , 


‘TOWN AND COUNTRY 


For the contemporary study of towns there is ‘La Ville, la fait urbain A travers 
le monde by P. George (P.U.F., 1952), and, above all, the results of a collective 
survey directed by P. H. Chombart de Lauwe, Paris et l’agglomération parisienne: 
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Vol. 1, L’espace social d’une grande Cité; vol. u, Méthodes de recherche pour Vétude 
dune grande Cité, which are both descriptive and methodological (Bibliothéque 
de Sociologie contemporaine, serie B: Travaux du Centre d’Etudes Socio- 
logiques, P.U.F., 1952). Ch. Bettelheim and S. Frére, Une ville Srangaise moyenne: 
Auxerre en 1950, a study of urban and social structure (Cahiers de la Fondation 
Nationale des Sciences Politiques, 1950). M. Quoist, La Ville et ’ Homme: Rouen, 
étude sociologique d’un secteur prolétarien (Editions Ouvriéres, 1952). Y. Daniel, 
Aspects de la Pratique religieuse ad Paris (Editions Ouvriéres, 1952). Py Furet; 
Cholet (Cholet, 1950) and A. Huetz de Lemps, Les Sables d’Olonne (Editions de 
la Revue du Bas-Poitou, 1951) are, unlike the works previously mentioned, studies 
of ‘historical geography’, the first being particularly well carried out. 

J. Gaillé, La Ville de Rabat jusqu’au Protectorat francais, and R. Le Tourneau, 
Fes avant le Protectorat: Etude économique et sociale d’une ville de I’ Occident musulman, 
are two excellent publications of the Institut des Hautes Etudes Marocaines; 
the first is in three volumes (1949). 

Among provincial studies, apart from M. Mollat’s recently published 
work, Le Commerce maritime normand a la fin du Moyen Age (Plon, 1952), 
M. Derruau’s geographical study, La Grande Limagne auvergnate et bourbonnaise 
(Librairie Delaunay, Clermont-Ferrand), has provoked from R. Dion some 
useful ‘Reflexions de methodes’ (Ann. de Géographie, 1951). 

The provincial miscellany, L’ Alsace contemporaine, published by the Société 
Savante d’Alsace et des régions de |’Est (F. X. Le Roux, 1950), contains a long 
article by J. Hatt on ‘La Société strasbourgeoise a la veille de la Révolution’, 
among other articles on political, economic and social matters. To F. Benoit, 
we owe ‘La Provence et le Comtat Venaissin’ from the collection Les Provinces 
Frangaises under the auspices of the Musée des Arts et Traditions populaires 
(Gallimard, 1950). The Mémozres de la Société pour Histoire du droit et des insti- 
tutions des anciens Pays bourguignons, comtois et romands (no. 12, 1948 (1950), 
Recueil Sirey), is mostly concerned with the nobility in French Switzerland 
and Franche-Comté. E. Delcambre has completed his work on Le Concept de la 
Sorcellerie dans le duché de Lorraine au XVIe et au XVIle siécle (2nd and 3rd parts, 
1949 and 1951, Nancy, Société d’Archéologie Lorraine). 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


Two important articles are E. Szlechter, ‘La Monnaie en France au XVIe 
siécle. Droit public, droit privé’ (Revue historique du Droit Srangais et étranger, 
1951 and 1952); and R. Doucet, ‘La Banque en France au XVIe siecle’ (Revue 
d’ Histoire économique et sociale, 1951). 

The new series, Ports, Routes et Trafics, sponsored by I’Ecole Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes (VIe Section, Centre de Recherches Historiques) has been 
inaugurated by F. Braudel and R. Romano, WNavires et Marchandises a Dentrée du 
Port de Livourne (1573-1611) (1951). A parallel series, Monnaie, Prix, Conjoncture, 
has opened with C. M. Cipolla, Mouvements monétaires dans [Etat de Milan 
(1580-1700) (1952). Thanks to the patient industry of Mme Baulant-Duchaillut, 
the Lettres de negociants marseillais: les Freres Hermite (1570-1610) are soon to appear. 

M. Mollat, ‘Quelques aspects de la vie économique et sociale de la France 
dans la premiére moitié du XVIe siécle vus a travers la correspondance des 
diplomates portugais’ (Bulletin des Etudes Portugaises, 1949) is a more general 
study. Ch. Verlinden has endeavoured to supply some precise ideas, ‘En 


1 Also E. Trocmé and M. Delafosse, Le Commerce rochelais de la fin du XVe au Début du XVIe 
Siécle (in the same collection). 
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Flandre sous Philippe II: Durée d’une crise’ (Annales, 1952). W. Kirchner 
has investigated ‘Le Commencement des relations économiques entre la France 
et la Russie (1550-1650) (Revue Historique, vol. ccu, 1949). Volume ur of 
Histoire du Commerce de Marseille by R. Collier and J. Billioud covers the period 
1480-1599 (Plon, 1951). The following articles are of great interest: R. Gascon, 
‘Structure et géographie d’une Maison de marchands de soie a Lyon au XVie 
siecle’ (Revue de Géographie de Lyon, 1952); G. Vanier, ‘Une famille de grands 
marchands rouennais aux XVIe et XVIle siécles: Les Le Gendre’ (Bulletin de 
la Société Libre d’Emulation du Commerce et de I’Industrie de la Seine-Inférieure, 
1947-1948 (1959)). 

J. Lestocquoy, and A. de Selliers de Moranville, Les Patriciens d’Arras sous 
la Renaissance (Arras, 1950) follows up Lestocquoy, Les dynasties bourgeoises d’ Arras 
du Xe siecle au XVe siecle (Arras, 1945). E. Coornaert, ‘Le Commerce de la 
Lorraine vu d’Anvers a la fin du XVe siécle et au XVIe siecle’ (Annales 
de l'Est, 1950). Cf. R. Doehaerd, ‘Commerce et Morale a Anvers au XVIe 
siécle’, dealing with a MS. in the library of Leyden (Revue Historique, Oct—Dec. 
1950). 

G. Debien, ‘En Haut-Poitou. Défricheurs au Travail (XVe—XVIIIe siécles) ’ 
(Cahiers des Annales, 1952). J. Rigault, ‘Pour une Histoire de la propriété rurale 
dans le Pays Messin a la fin du XVIe siécle et au XVIIe siécle (1552-1685), de 
Poccupation frangaise a la Révocation de l’Edit de Nantes’ (Annales de Est, 
1950). C. Tournier, ‘Le vin a Dijon de 1430 a 1560: Ravitaillement et Com- 
merce’ (Annales de Bougogne, 1950). T. Sclafert, “Les Monts de Vaucluse. 
L’Exploitation des Bois du XIIle a la fin du XVIIIe siécle (Rev. de Géographie 
alpine, 1951). Canon E. Sol, La Vie économique et sociale en Quercy aux XVIe et 
XVIle siécles (G. Beauchesne, 1950). J. Calmon and R. Prat, Les Cadastres 
du XVIe et XVIIe siécles de la ville de Cahors (1500, 1606, 1650) (Cahors, 1947). 
P. Canestrier, ‘L’économie d’un village alpin au XVIe siécle’ (Annales, 1952). 

P. Chaunu, ‘Une grande puissance économique et financiére. Les débuts 
de la Compagnie de Jésus au Japon (1547-1583) ’ (Annales, 1950). By the same 
author, ‘Le Galion de Manille: grandeur et décadence d’une route de la Soie’ 
(ibid. 1951). R. Mauny, ‘Les prétendues Navigations dieppoises 4 la Céte 
occidentale d’Afrique au XVIe siecle’, with a bibliography (Bulletin de I’ Institut 
frangus d’ Afrique Noire, Dakar, 1950). F. Chevalier, ‘La formation des grands 
domaines au Mexique. Terre et Société aux XVIe—XVIle siécles’ (Travaux et 
Memoires de V Institut d’Ethnologie de L’ Université de Paris, 1952). 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


Regular publication continues of Histoire générale des Postes Frangaises, by 
KE. Vaillé; vol. mt, De la Reforme de Louis XIII a la nomination de Louvois & la 
Surintendance générale des Postes, 1630-1668 (P.U.F., 1950) ; vol. rv, Louvois Surintendant 
général des Postes, 1668-1691 (1951); vol. v, La Ferme générale et la Groupe Pajot- 
Rouille, 1691-1738 (1951). The same author has written a further well-documented 
study Le Cabinet Noir (des origines a nos jours), (P.U.F., 1951). 

A good general outline is given in ‘La Géographie des prix des céréales et 
les anciennes €conomies européennes: Prix méditerranéens, continentaux 
atlantiques a la fin du XVIJle siécle’ by J. Meuvret, which appeared (in French) 
in the Revista de Economia (Lisbon, vol. tv, part 2, June 1951).1 W. Brauer 
‘Remarques sur Pceuvre économique de Vauban’ (Rev. d’Hist. écon. et se 
1951). C. Badalo-Dulong, Banquier du Roi, B. Hervart, 1666-1676 (Ségur, 1951) 


* J. Meuvret’s thesis Le Probléme des Subsistances en France de 1661 @ 1695 is very important 
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and J. St Germain, Les Financiers sous Louis XI V, P. Poisson de Bourvalais 
(Plon, 1950). J. Rigault, ‘La fortune d’un Protestant messin au XVIle 
siécle, Ph. de Vigneulles’ (Ann. de l’Est, 1951). G. Zeller, ‘L’industrie en 
France avant Colbert’ (Rev. d’Hist. écon. et soc. 1950) is a general study. 
J. Leclant, ‘Le Café et les Cafés 4 Paris, 1644-1693’ (Annales, 1951). J. Enjalbert 
“Le Commerce de Bordeaux et la Vie économique dans le Bassin d’ Aquitaine 
au XVIle siécle’ (Ann. du Midi, 1950) is important because of its generalized 
conclusions. N. G. Svoronos, Jnventaire des Correspondances des Consuls de France 
conservés aux Archives Nationales. I. Salonique et Cavalla (1686-1792) (Librairie 
A. Maisonneuve, 1951). Cf. J. Gaillé, La Représentation diplomatique de la France 
au Maroc (Institut des Hautes-Etudes Marocaines, Notes et Documents, Editions 
Pedone, 1951). L. Dermigny, ‘Saint Domingue aux XVIIe et XVIIIe siécles’ 
has checked over the widely dispersed publications of G. Debien (Rev. Hist. 19 50). 
From the latter’s pen there is La Société Coloniale aux XVIe et XVIIIe siécles. 
Les Engagés pour les Antilles (1634-1715) (Library of colonial history (new series) 
of the Société de lHistoire des Colonies Frangaises, 1952). V. M. Godinho, 
*Problémes d’Economie atlantique. Le Portugal, les flottes du Sucre et de 
POr, 1670-1770’ (Annales, 1950). 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


The Centre International de Synthése is responsible for the publication of 
a collective and commemorative miscellany, L’Encyclopédie et le progrés des 
Sciences et des Techniques (P.U.F., 1952). The article by B. Gille can be singled 
out, “L’Encyclopédie Dictionnaire technique’. See also the special number of 
the Revue d’ Histoire des Sciences (vol. tv, nos. 3-4, July—Dec. 1951). M. Daumas, 
“Les Constructeurs francais d’appareils scientifiques au XVIIIe siécle’ (Thales, 
1948), deserves notice as it was omitted from previous bibliographies. F. de 
Dainville, ‘La Géographie du Livre en France de 1764 a 1945’ opens up 
interesting work, limited as yet to the eighteenth century (Le Courrier Graphique, 
Jan.—Feb. and Mar.—April, 1951). P. Barriere, L’ Académie de Bordeaux: Centre 
de Culture internationale au XVIIIe siécle (1712-1792) (Bordeaux, 1951). L. Trenard, 
‘Les préoccupations intellectuelles d’une Bourgeoisie d’affaires: Lyon de 1790 
a 1815’ (L’Information Historique, 1950) and ‘Francs-magons et Mystiques 
Lyonnais pendant la crise révolutionnaire (1774-1815)’ (Bull. de la Soc. d’ Hist. 
Moderne, Feb.—Mar. 1952). G. Weulersse, Les Physiocrates sous les Munistéres 
de Turgot et Necker (1774-1785), P.U.F., 1950), posthumously published, com- 
pletes the works of this author. G. Chinard has published Morelly’s Code de la 
Nature (R. Clavreuil, 1950) with a long introduction and some extremely 
discerning notes. 

M. Pitsch, the author of La Vie populaire a Paris au XVIIIe siecle, has prepared 
an Essai de Catalogue sur l’Iconographie de la Vie populaire a Paris au XVIIe siecle 
(A. and J. Picard, 1952). On provincial matters E. Appolis’s study, Un Pays 
Languedocien au milieu du XVUIIe siécle. Le Diocese civil de Lodéve, covers both 
administrative and economic fields (Albi, 1951). By exploiting the notarial 
archives, I. Lachat has found first, ‘Les éléments et la gestion des fortunes 
privées 4 Sens dans la seconde moitié du XVIIIe siecle. La fortune d’un 
bourgeois de Sens, d’un manouvrier de la région. . . >, and secondly, ‘Quelques 
contrats privés pouvant servir a l’Histoire économique et sociale du Senonais’ 
(Bull. de la Soc. archéologique de Sens, vol. XLM, 1939-43 (1948)). E. Vivier has 
also taken his material from notarial archives, and in cold print brings alive 
‘La condition du Clergé séculier dans le diocése de Coutances au XVITTe 
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siécle’? (Ann. de Normandie, 1952). F. Visine, *Préface a étude de quelques 
éléments statistiques, relatifs aux Duchés de Lorraine et de Bar en 1708 
(Ann. de ’ Est, 1950) and J. Roussel and Y. Lhote, ‘Tableaux statistiques relatifs 
aux Déclarations des Communautés des Duchés. . .’ (ibid. 1952). P. 'Tartat, Avallon 
au XVIIle siecle, vol. 1, La Société et la Vie avallonaise avant 1789 (Auxerre, 1951). 
Y. Chenaux, Les Marchés Communes du Poitou et Bretagne et leurs paroisses au X VILle 
siécle (Cholet, 1950). J. Debien, ‘La Chatellenie de la Roche Posay a la fin du 
XVIIle siecle’ (Bull. Soc. Antiquaires de V Ouest, 1950) taken from a memorandum 
of rent receipts. 

In ‘Problémes agricoles en Lorraine au début de la periode contemporaine’ 
J. A. Lesourd has reviewed two unpublished theses of M. Lacoste: ‘La Crise 
agricole dans le département de la Meurthe a la fin de ’Ancien Régime et au 
début de la Revolution’ and ‘La Crise économique de 1805 dans le département 
de la Meurthe’ (Ann. de l’Est, 1951). A. Soboul, who makes a general interpreta- 
tion, ‘La Communauté rurale a la fin du XVIIIe siécle’ (Le Mois d’Ethnographie 
francaise, 1950), has given an example of ‘Une Communauté rurale de Nor- 
mandie a la Veille de la Revolution’ in the outskirts of Rouen (Ann. de Normandie, 
1952). E. Appolis has again written on ‘Une longue querelle au sujet des 
droits féodaux’ in a district of l’ Herault from 1704 to 1824 (A. Historiques de la 
Révolution Francaise, 1950). D. P. Rieger’s restatement of ‘Les foréts alsaciennes 
sous l’Ancien Régime’ is mostly concerned with the eighteenth century (Rev. 
d’ Alsace, 1950-51). P. Renard, ‘Les Charpentiers de la Grande Cognée. Les 
Statuts parisiens de 1649 et 1785’ (Rev. d’Hist. écon. et soc. 1950). J. Chollé, 
Métiers, Confrairies et Corporations de Vitré avant la Revolution, describes ‘La 
Situation sociale et économique en Bretagne’ and ‘L’habitation’ in a first 
volume (Vitré, 1951). 

P. Léon has given us a short account of his thesis ‘La Naissance de la grande 
industrie en Dauphiné (fin du XVIIIe—1869)’ (Rev. de Géographie alpine, 1952). 
P. M. G. Conturié has undertaken a Histoire de la Fonderie Nationale de Ruelle 
(1750-1940) et des anciennes fonderies de canons de fer de la Marine; 1st part (1750-1815) 
(Imprimerie Nationale (1951)). 

D. R. Schwartz is engaged in reopening an obscure problem, ‘Les débuts de 
Pindiennage mulhousien’ (Bull. de la Soc. Industrielle de Mulhouse, 1950, no. 11; 
1951, no. I; 1952, no. 1). P. Leuilliot, ‘La Manufacture des Haussmann au 
Logelbach jusqu’en 1830’ (Annuaire de la Soc. hist. et litteraire de Colmar, 1951-2). 
P. de Saint Jacob, ‘La Question des Prix en France a la fin de l’Ancien Régime, 
d’aprés les Contemporains’ (Rev. d’Hist. écon. et soc. 1952). J. Fourastié, 
*Reflexions sur l’évolution du niveau de vie des classes ouvriéres’ since the 
eighteenth century (Rev. écon. 1950); his ideas are taken up and developed in 
Machinisme et Bien-Etre (Collection L’Homme et la Machine, 1951). 

J. Vidalenc, ‘L’approvisionnement de Paris en viande sous l’Ancien Régime’ 
(Rev. d’Hist. écon. et soc. 1952) and ‘Une industrie alimentaire a Paris au 
XVIIIe siecle: la preparation et la vente des tripes et abats’ (Mém. de la 
Federation des Soc. hist. et archéologiques de Paris et de I’Ile de France, vol. 1, 1949 
(1952)). In the same volume R. Dauvergne, ‘ Vignerons d’Ivry-sur-Seine au 
XVII le siecle’ uses inventories. J. Imbert, La Bourse des Pauvres d’Aire-sur 
la Lys a la fin de Ancien Régime’ (Rev. du Nord, 1952). A. Rémond, 
“Marchands normands dans la deuxiéme moitié du XVII Ie siécle’ (Rev. d’ Hist. 
écon. et soc. 1952). G. Collas, Un cadet de Bretagne au XVIIIe siécle, R. A. de 
Chateaubriand, Comte de Cobourg, 1718-1786 (Nizet, 1949) brings to light 
unpublished documents on maritime, feudal and family life in Brittany. 
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H. Charriaut, ‘La Poste maritime 4 Bordeaux au XVIIle siecle’ (Ann. du Midi, 
1951). H. Robert, ‘Les trafics coloniaux du port de La Rochelle aux XVIIIe 
siécle, 1713-1789’ (Bull. de la Soc. des Antiquaires de I’ Ouest, 1949) is an important 
article. R. Romano, ‘Le Commerce du Royaume de Naples avec la France et les Pays 
de l Adriatique au XVIIIe siécle (Collection Ports, Routes et Trafics, 1951). 

M. Giraud, ‘La France et la Lousiane au début du XVII Ie siécle’ (Rev. Hist. 
vol. cctv, 1950). Ph. de Roux, ‘Le Marquis de Casaux, un Planteur antillais 
inspirateur de Mirabeau’ (Larose, 1951). 

R. Portal, ‘Manufactures et classes sociales en Russie au XVIIIe siécle’ 
(Rev. Hist., vol. act, 1949 and 1950) and also ‘le développement de l’industrie 
metallurgique dans !}Oural au XVIIlIe siécle et ses consequences sociales’, 
a thesis written for the Sorbonne and published under the title L’Oural au 
XVIHe siécle (Collection de l'Institut d’Etudes Slaves, 1950). The author has 
given a short summary in L’Jnformation Historique (Jan.—Feb. 1951). 

P. Vilar’s study, ‘Elan urbain et mouvement des salaires. Le cas de Barcelone 
au XVIIle siécle’, first appeared in Barcelona (1950) in the publications of 
the Notarial College, and has since been reproduced in the Rev. d’Hist. écon. 
et soc. (1950). Lastly mention must be made of the very recent publication of 
two volumes devoted to the eighteenth century in the Collection Clio (P.U.F.) 
by E. Préclin and V. Tapié (1952). 


‘THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


There is a new edition of a book which first appeared twenty years ago by the 
historian best qualified to write on this field of studies—G. Lefebvre: the book 
is La Révolution Frangaise in the Collection Peuples et Civilisations founded by 
L. Halphen and P. Sagnac (P.U.F., 1951). A useful work of reference is the 
Seconde Table des Annales Historiques de la Révolution Frangaise (1919-1940), estab- 
lished by H. Calvet and published by the Société des Etudes robespierristes 
(1950); the same is true of volume m (Lieux) of Répertoire de [’Histotre de la 
Révolution Frangaise (Travaux publiés de 1800 a4 1940) by G. Walter. The latter is, 
however, not entirely free from omissions (Bibliothéque Nationale, 1951). 

Amongst official publications of texts, mention should be made of P. d’Arbois 
de Jubainville, Cahiers de doléances des Baillages de Longuyon, Longwy et Villers-la- 
Montagne in Lorraine (Nancy, 1952); the Inventatre des Sequestres révolutionnaires 
(series Q.) of the departmental archives of Seine-et-Oise by S. Bouyssé (1950) ; 
and the Répertoire numérique de la série Q  (Biens nationaux) of those of the Rhone, 
by R. Lacour (1951). - 

According to Alexis de Tocqueville ‘La Révolution est sortie comme d’elle- 
méme de la Société qu’elle allait détruire’; in the edition of his Giuvres completes 
undertaken by J. P. Mayer, vol. u, L’ Ancien Régime et la Révolution, is introduced 
by G. Lefebvre (Gallimard, 1952). In his manual, Les Institutions de la France 
sous la Révolution et ’ Empire, which opens a new Collection d’Histoire des Insti- 
tutions, J. Godechot does not overlook economic and social institutions CRUE, 
1951). M. Leroy has continued his interesting Histoire des idées sociales en France; 


‘vol. u, De Babeuf a Tocqueville (Gallimard, 1950). 


Ph. Sagnac has given a full analysis of C. E. Labrousse’s thesis (which was 
mentioned here at the time), ‘La Crise de L’Economie frangaise a la fin de 
YAncien Régime et au début de la Révolution’ (Rev. d’Hist. écon. et soc. 1950). 
J. Vidalenc, ‘Les Revendications économiques et sociales de la population 
parisienne en 1789’ (ibid. 1948-9). R. Roux, ‘La Révolution frangaise et 
Lidée de lutte des classes’ (ibid. 1951). G. Rude, ‘La composition sociale des 
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insurrections parisiennes de 1789 a 1791 > (Ann. Hist. de la Révolution Frangaise, 
1952). R. Baehrel, ‘Epidémie et Terreur: Histoire et Sociologie’ (bid. 1951) 
is suggestive.! M. Diné, La Grande Peur dans la Généralité de Poitiers (Chez Vauteur, 
Paris, 1951) is meticulous, but the conclusions are too hypothetical. J. Senton, 
‘Impéts et Citoyens actifs 4 Toulouse au début de la Révolution’ (Ann. du 
Midi, 1948), is very exact social history. 

R. Werner has written a thesis (for the University of Strasbourg) on 
L’approvisionnement en pain de la population du Bas-Rhin et de l Armée du Rhin pendant 
la Révolution (1789-1797) which is rich in facts but overloaded with detail 
(F. X. Le Roux, 1951). In acomplementary treatise he has studied Le Rattache- 
ment douanier de l’ Alsace a la France, 1789-1791 (ibid. 1950). 

O. Festy continues and completes his previous work: L’ Agriculture pendant la 
Révolution francaise. L’utilisation des jachéres, 1789-1795. (M. Riviere, 1950). An 
excellent statistical work by G. Sangnier traces L’Evolution de la propriété rurale 
dans le district de St. Pol [Pas de Calais] pendant la Révolution (Recueil Sirey, 1951). 
M. Lacoste, asa side-issue of his theses already mentioned, discusses ‘ L’application 
des lois agraires de la Convention dans le département de la Meurthe’ (Ann. 
de l’ Est, 1950). On the application of the laws of 10 June 1793, which prescribed 
the division of communal property, G. Richert, ‘Biens communaux et droits 
d’usage en Haute-Garonne pendant la Réaction Thermidorienne et sous le 
Directoire’ (Ann. Hist. de la Révolution, 1951) comes to negative conclusions, the 
law having brought about hardly any upheaval, according to the example of 
a district of the Céte d’Or (Ann. de Bourgogne, 1947). 

M. Dommaneget has reproduced the entire text of the ‘Manifeste des Enragés’ 
in his biography of Jacques Roux le Curé Rouge (Spartacus, 1950). From the 
pen of the author of the ‘Manifeste des Egaux’ comes another exhaustive 
work, Sylvain Maréchal (ibid. 1950). P. Caron, the erudite archivist and 
historian of ‘Massacres de Septembre’, whose recent death we regret, has 
produced Volume u, Rapports des Agents du Miunistére de UIntérieur dans les 
départements (1793-an II) (1952) and La Premiére Terreur (1792); I. Les Missions 
du Conseil exécutif provisoire et de la Commune de Paris (P.U.F., 1950). A. Soboul 
has prepared a ‘répertoire sommaire’ (with an introduction) Les papiers des 
Sections de Paris (1790-an IV), (M. Lavergne, 1950), and published ‘Notes 
inédites’ of Saint-Just, and ‘Un manuscrit oublié...’ (Ann. Hist. 1949 and 
1951). G. Dejoint, La Politique économique du Directoire (M. Riviére, 1951), is 
limited to the premier Directoire and commercial policy. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


On the First Empire, R. Laurent, ‘La lutte pour l’individualisme agraire dans 
Ja France du Premier Empire’ (Ann. de Bourgogne, 1950) deals with the project 
of the Code Rural. F. L’Huillier, Etude sur le Blocus Continental. La mise en vigueur 
des Décrets de Trianon et de Fontainebleau dans le Grand Duché de Bade (P.U.F. 
undated), is a useful, though limited, contribution. From the papers of he 
Court of Customs of Nancy, whose jurisdiction stretched from what was 
formerly Holland to the Italian provinces, J. Bertrand has reconstructed ‘La: 
contrebande a la frontiére de Est, 1811-1813” (Ann. de l’ Est, 1951). 

D. Pinkney, ‘Paris Capitale du Coton sous le Premier Empire’ (Annales 
1950), underlines itsindustrial importance. P. Leuilliot, ‘Contribution a Phistoire 
de introduction du machinisme en France: la Biographie industrielle de F. C. L. 


u = is also the study by the same author: ‘La haine de classe en temps d’épidemie’. (Annales, 
1952). 
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Albert, 1764-1831” (Ann. Hist. de la Révolution, 1952), deals with a figure who was 


by turns an ‘industrial spy’, a prisoner in Lancaster gaol, builder in Paris and 
lastly, agent for the importation of machines from England and the United States. 
A. Dubuc, ‘Immigrations ouvriéres en Seine-Inférieure sous le Premier Empire’ 
(Ann. de Normandie, 1951). P. Léon, ‘La Crise des subsistances de 1810-1812 
dans le département de I’Isére’ (Ann. Hist. 1952). 

Attention has been drawn to ‘Les Correspondances consulaires modernes, 
1815-1830’ (Annales, 1950). Also to ‘Les Archives privées et I’Histoire 
économique. Exemples alsaciens’ (Rev. d’Alsace, 1949).1 Cf. also my article: 
“Activités économiques et financiéres en Alsace au début du XIXe siécle’ 
(Rev. d’ Hist. écon. et soc. 1951). ‘ 

For the economic and social life ofan average French departmentsee J. Vidalenc, 
Le département de I’ Eure sous la Monarchie Constitutionelle (M. Riviére, 1952). There 
is precise information in P. Saillat’s article, ‘Les salaires et la Condition 
ouvriere en France a l’aube du machinisme, 1815-1830’ (Rev. Econ. 1952). 

G. Desert, ‘1848 dans l’arrondissement de Caen (crise économique, sociale, 
politique)’ (Ann. de Normandie, 1951) and ‘La population de la plaine de Caen 
et la crise de 1846-1847’ (zbid.). M. Baudot, ‘la crise alimentaire des années 
1846-1847 dans l’Eure’ (ibid. 1952). 

C. Fohlen, ‘Esquisse d’une évolution industrielle: Roubaix au XIXe siécle’ 
(Rev. du Nord, 1951). A. Brandt, ‘Une famille de fabricants mulhousiens au 
début du XIXe siécle, J. Koechlin et ses fils’ (Annales, 1951). C. P. Couture, 
“Influence de la Ste. Austreberthe sur l’origine industrielle de Barentin’ (Ann. 
de Normandie, 1952). 

R. Schnerb, ‘La politique fiscale de Thiers’ (Rev. Hist. cc and ccm, 1949) 
is important. Mention must also be made of A. Lasserre, ‘La Mutualité dans 
le Nord sous la Monarchie de Juillet’ (Rev. du Nord, 1950).2 Cf. A. Fortin, ‘Les 
Sociétés de Secours mutuels dans le Pas-de-Calais sous le Second Empire’ (zbzd.). 

P. Dauzet, ‘Le Siécle des Chemins de fer en France (1821-1933) (Fontenay aux 
Roses, Impr. Bellerand, 1948); H. Lartilleux, Le Reseau National des Chemins de 
fer, histoire et organisation (Chaix, 1948). A. Lefebvre, Sous le Second Empire, Chemins 
de fer et politique (Société d’Editions d’Enseignement Supérieur, 1951) is mostly 
concerned with tariffs. Cf. J. Gaillard, ‘L’opposition au monopole des 
Compagnies de chemins de fer entre 1850 et 1860’ (Rev. des Révolutions contem- 
poraines, Dec. 1950) which is very interesting. 

R. Schnerb, Rowher et le Second Empire (A. Colin, 1952). It is hardly necessary 
to underline the interest of this book, if one remembers the influence of this 
man, who for the greater part of Napoleon m’s reign, held the portfolios of 
Public Works, Commerce and Agriculture—the ‘Vice-Emperor’—and who 
finally caused the imperial government to be known jokingly as ‘le Rouherne- 
ment’. A further proof of this could if necessary be found in the index of persons 
at the end of L. Girard’s treatise, La Politique des Travaux publics sous le Second 
Empire (A. Colin, 1952), a work which merits a detailed analysis: currents of 
trade in 1849, the Credit Mobilier, railway policy, the urban economy of Paris and 
Haussmann’s préfecture, in short ‘l’abdication de la finance saint-Simonienne’. 
See his summary ‘Le financement des grands travaux du Second Empire’ 
(Rev. Econ. 1951). M. Emerit, ‘La crise syrienne et Yexpansion frangaise en 


1 Also to B. Gille, ‘Les Archives d’entreprises’ (Rev. Hist., 1952). 

2 And ofa book by the same author, just out, La Situation des ouvriers de Pindustrie textile dans la 
région lilloise sous la Monarchie de Juillet (Nouvelle Bibliotheque de droit et de jurisprudence de 
Lausanne, Lausanne, Impr. H. Jaunin, 1952). 
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1860’ (Rev. Hist. cavu, 1952). A. Siegfried, ‘Cotonniers | aux Indes. Un 
chapitre de l’histoire cotonniere pendant la Guerre de Sécession’ (Rev. de Paris, 
Dec. 1950), from personal memoirs. Y. Nolle, “Dijon au début du Second 
Empire (1851-8). Notes sur une crise de croissance économique’ (Ann. de 
Bourgogne, 1952). F. L’Huillier, ‘L’évolution des principales gréeves a la fin du 
Second Empire’ (Bull. de la Société d’ Histoire moderne, June-July 1950). A. Olivesi, 
La Commune de 1871 & Marseille et ses origines (M. Riviere, 1951). Cf. M. Dessal, 
Un Revolutionnaire jacobin, Ch. Delecluze (ibid. 1952), who died on a barricade of 


25 May 1871! 
J. B. Duroselle, Les débuts du Catholicisme social en France (1828-1870) (P.U.F., 
1951). 


M. Emery, L’ Algérie a ’époque d’ Abdel-Kader (unpublished documents on the 
History of Algeria p.p. the Government (Larose, 1951). Two articles by the 
same author: ‘La Crise des finances tunisiennes et les origines du Protectorat’ 
and ‘La pénétration industrielle et commerciale en Tunisie et les origines. . .’ 
(Rev. Africaine, 1949 and 1952) reopen this question. 


CONTEMPORARY 


A fifth edition of [Histoire du Socialisme by P. Louis, (M. Riviere, 1950) has 
appeared. J. Maitron, Histoire du Mouvement anarchiste en France (1680-1914) (Soc. 
univ. d’édition et de librairie, 1951). G. Lefranc, Les expériences syndicales en 
France de 1939 4 1950 (Aubier, 1950). Cf. A. Marchal, ‘Réflexions sur une théorie 
économique du développement du Syndicalisme ouvrier’ (Rev. Econ. 1950). 

P. Renouvin, ‘La Politique des emprunts étrangers aux Etats-Unis de 1914 
a 1917’ (Annales, 1951). “Aspects de ? Economie frangaise sous loccupation’ 
(Cahters de I’ Histoire de la Guerre, May 1950) with a bibliographical essay. 
P. Arnould, Les finances de la France et occupation allemande (P.U.F., 1951). As 
works of reference, L’ Année Politique, a chronological review not only of the 
principal political happenings, but also of economic and social events in France 
and the French Union (l’Union Frangaise) is a useful standby, as are A. Siegfried’s 
Introductions (L’ Année Politique 1951, P.U.F.). See also ‘L’Economie francaise 
en graphiques, vol. 1, 1949-50, published by the Institut d’Observation économique 
(1951), and the miscellany of articles, Problémes monétaires contemporains (1951), 
originally published in the Revue Economique (Oct—Nov. 1950). 

M. Augé-Laribé, La Politique agricole de la France de 1880 a 1940 (P.U.F., 1950), 
is essential. To this should be added several monographs: H. de Farcy, 
‘Paysans du Lyonnais; La Vie agricole dans l’Yzeron’ (Mém. et Documents de 
PInstitut d’Etudes rhodaniennes, Lyon, 1950). Cf. P. Féral, ‘L’ceuvre réforma- 
trice de la Société d’agriculture du Gers dans la premiére moitié du XI Xe siécle? 
(Bull. de la Société archéologique, historique, littéraire et scientifique du Gers, 1950). 
A. Cavaille, ‘Cent cinquante ans de Vie rurale a St. Projet (Tarn-et-Garonne)’ 
(Rev. géo. des Pyrénées et du Sud-Ouest, 1950). M. Rochefort, ‘La pénétration des 
capitaux-bourgeois dans la campagne autunoise. Les conséquences sur l’habitat 
et la structure agraire’ (Rev. de Géographie de Lyon, 1950). A. Maudry, ‘ L’exploita- 
tion agricole: dettes, crédits, gains. En Limagne entre 1865 et 1905” (Annales, 
1950). France rurale d’aujourd’ hui: 1. Dans les massifs cristallins d’ Auvergne, la ruine 
du paysage rural et ses causes (by L. Gachon); II. En Haut-Couserans: associations 
pastorales et entreprises de transhumance (ibid. 1950). L. Hédin, ‘Les conditions 
@’exploitation de la Prairie en Normandie depuis le XIXe siécle’ (Ann. de 
Normandie, 1951). A. Guilcher, ‘L’habitat rural 4 Plouvien (Finistére) ’, extracts 
from the Bull. de la Soc. Archéologique du Finistére (1948-9). L. Papy, ‘Techniques 
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d’autrefois et d’aujourd’hui. Le Probléme de la Restauration des Landes de 
Gascogne’ (Les Cahiers d’ Outre-Mer, 1950), a continuation of an earlier account 
(tbid. 1948). R. Dumont, Voyages en France d’un Agronome (Librairie de Medicis, 
1951). 

F. Goguel et G. Dupeux, in their Sociologie électorale, have produced a balance 
sheet and provided us at the same time with a guide to research (Cahiers de la 
Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques, 1951). From the pen of the first- 
_ mentioned author comes Géographie des Elections frangaises de 1870 a 1951. This 
book appeared in the same year and in the same collection. There are com- 
mentaries on this subject in the articles of A. de Valpian, ‘Physionomie agraire 
et orientation politique dans le departement des Cétes du Nord (1928-1946) ’, 
and of R. Arambourou, ‘Réflexions sur la Géographie electorale’ which con- 
cerns the arrondissement of La Réole in the department of the Gironde (Rev. 
Frangaise de Science politique, 1951 and 1952). 

To complete this survey there are two works on foreign countries which 
deserve consideration. C. Bettelheim, L’ Economie Soviétique, which is volume vu 
of Traité d’ Economie politique by G. Pirou (Recueil Sirey, 1950) ; and P. Monbeig, 
Pionniers et Planteurs de Séo Paulo (A. Colin, 1952). One can also consult his 
article, ‘Les structures agraires dans la frange pionniére de Sao Paulo’ (Les 
Cahiers d’ Outre-Mer, 1951). 


Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Sorbonne 
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W. G. Hosxiss and H. P. R. Finserc. Devonshire Studies. (Cape. 1952. 
Pp. 470. 36s.) 

Only a fraction of this long book is concerned with the open fields of Devon, but 
their charm has been cast over its whole arrangement: the contents page shows 
the twenty-five holdings of the two proprietors intermixed, and in the Preface 
the exact degree of communalism and individualism in the cropping is made 
plain. At careful reading their lands can be seen to be growing slightly different 
crops, and one suspects differences in their attitude to their husbandry. 
Dr Hoskins’s contributions are principally about property, property-owners and 
colonization. His style of exposition has the ease of the spoken lecture and 
a number of the helpful concessions of the teacher conscious of the reader over 
his shoulder. Mr Finberg is the more solid antiquarian, bristling slightly in 
his footnotes with impatience (pp. 27, 61), or being rather jolly in compensa- 
tion elsewhere (pp. 369, 375). His essays are concerned with matters not all 
economic history. In the open-field economy ‘fallow’ and useless were not 
synonymous, and it is only in this sense that we dare describe some of this book 
(pp. 40-59, 198-212, 366-96) as laying fallow for economic historians. There 
are, of course, other proper studies than that of economic man. In terms of our 
metaphor Mr Finberg has two essays not in the fallow field. 

Supplementing his Tavistock Abbey is a short study of the foundation and 
physical development of the borough of Tavistock outside the abbey gate, 
attractive to settlers and investors. In his second essay we come to open fields, 
not metaphorical, but real with a vengeance. In an earlier paper in Antiquity 
he had shown that he could make open fields where none had been thought to 
lie before. In this enlarged essay he has pushed well back beyond the Tamar, 
that Celtic fringe where no open field husbandry existed; and even there it has 
been subject to harrying from Mr Rowse. (It would not be difficult to make the 
northern frontier melt away and bring back to England all the three counties 
which the Orwins excluded.) Mr Finberg properly points out (p. 287) that the 
physical layout of the open fields, here demonstrated, still leaves open the 
questions of how they were cropped and fallowed. In their particular environ- 
ment of abundant grassland never too far away, they were well placed to 
develop one of the in-field out-field variations, but as Mr Finberg says (p. 288) 
we cannot say more until a wholesale attack on manorial material has been 
carried out, and it is to be hoped that Mr Finberg will lead the assault. 

Dr Hoskins’s important essay on colonization can be linked to the model 
family histories of some of the colonizers, whose names included the familiar 
ones of Galsworthy and Hoskins. He sees the key in that intermixture of village 
and hamlet, of which only the dispersed settlements caught Maitland’s eye. 
Whereas in the Midlands the outlying farm is often the creature of parliamentary 
enclosure and a late-comer to the landscape, the isolated farm-house of Devon 
is shown to be the work of colonists of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. It is 
linked to its neighbours and the outside world by deep-set lanes winding in an 
effort to get nowhere, and that slowly. These farms and their fields are the work 
of men pushing out in small land-hungry groups from the older, nucleated 
villages, some of which are identified in an interesting map (p. 307) as the 
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mother settlement of wide areas, and some have a characteristic ground-plan 
of an open square at their heart. These outliers do not lie along any simple 
frontier: the margin which men were crossing consisted of innumerable pockets 
of heath, woodland, grassland and marsh, the potential assets as yet unexplored, 
in which the older villages were set like islands. Much moorland was not tamed 
until the reclamations after 1550 which Dr Hoskins has described in an earlier 
number of the Review (xm, 80-93). He shows that it is possible to think of 
Devon in the thirteenth century in the simplifying terms of champion and bocage, 
with some of the associated consequences noted elsewhere in England: the open 
fields manned principally by customary tenants; and the newly colonized farms 
of west Devon maintaining free settlers (p. 322), with signs (p. 323) that some of 
these freemen were anxious to make more than occasional use of land which 
formed the occasional outfield of older villein communities, who could not 
invoke the Statute of Merton against the encroaching plough. 

Dr Hoskins’s inquiries have not yet gone far enough for him to be more 
precise about the date of enclosure which sixteenth-century writers took to be 
characteristic of the county: it ‘was active in the late 13th and early 14th 
centuries’ (p. 324). In another long essay, The Wealth of Medieval Devon, the 
theme of late colonization recurs, for Dr Hoskins sees the relatively low subsidy 
assessments of 1334 in Devon arising from a countryside whose assets were 
incompletely employed. Other earlier essays by Dr Hoskins have been in- 
fluential in demonstrating lines of inquiry which others might apply in other 
counties. Should others wish to use their county Lay Subsidies to give an index 
of ‘wealth’ they might perhaps receive more warning of the limitations of this 
class of material than the general warning, as well as having in mind the avail- 
ability of the Clerical Subsidy rolls and the poll-tax receipts of 1377 (of which 
the 417 extant for Devon might have been useful in carrying further the 
argument of p. 226). Finally, the proof that the tax reliefs to towns and villages 
in the mid-fifteenth century were not conventionally assessed carries with it its 
own dangers. Dr Hoskins’s figures come from two years in which there were 
reliefs (1445 and 1489). There are six others in the P.R.O. for Devon (1435, 
1439, 1449, 1450, 1451 and 1464) and the percentage relief may vary at each 
collection (Crediton had 50 per cent in 1435 and 74 per cent in 1445) and this 
makes it difficult to take any one year such as 1445 and generalize about relative 
prosperity or impoverishment.t 

It is in the nature of local Studies like these to set others off thinking and 
inquiring. Perhaps someone will be moved to investigate the exact significance 
of building activity as an index of general ‘prosperity’. Whose income paid for 
churches and bridges? Would the labour used have been otherwise idle? Will 
the future economic historians (going only on field-work) deduce that the dams 
of the Tennessee valley reflect the Hungry Thirties? or the Well-fed Thirties? 
In the meantime Devonians may be grateful that two of their old yeoman 
families have bred authors: one to chronicle the last days of the Men of Property, 
and the other to write the history of the yeomen and the county, looking back 
like Latimer and rejoicing in his stock. 


The University of Leeds M. W. BERESFORD 


1 The ‘unsolved mystery’ (pp. 232-3) of the missing rebate of 20s. from the Totnes lay subsidy 
in 1449 can be solved. Five pages later than Dr Hoskins’s reference in Watkin’s iT otnes will be 
found the repayment of the rebate by the collector to the Mayor. The community was not so 
impoverished that it paid back any contributions to the townspeople. It gave 35. 4d. to the 
collector as a tip (‘pro amicitia’) and spent most of the rest on bucklers. (Watkin, p. 409.) 
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Jean Lejeune. La Formation du Capitalisme Moderne dans la Principauté de Liége au 
XVIe Siecle. (Liége. 1939. Pp. 364. go fr.) 

The City and Principality of Liége have an instructive history. Unlike Bruges 
and Antwerp, the former was not of the leviathans whom commerce made 
a household word. The seat of a prince-bishop flanked by a rich and powerful 
chapter and ruling, with the aid of a clerical bureaucracy and a not unfriendly 
assembly, an independent state, it for long combined ecclesiastical eminence 
with an economic position not more brilliant than that of a hundred less 
distinguished towns. The episcopal polity survived the wars which, in the later 
fifteenth century, temporarily ruined both capital and province; but recovery, 
when it took place, proceeded on lines which added to the dignity of a majestic 
past achievements not foreshadowed by it. Mineral resources whose significance 
the set of economic currents and international] politics combined to enhance; 
proximity to Netherlands, French and Rhineland markets for the products of 
the expanding industries based on them; the union of a prudent neutrality in 
a world of warring states with a domestic policy tempering the rigours of 
municipal and gild control with cautious concessions to economic liberalism— 
these conditions stamped on the City and See of St Lambert characteristics 
which made them, in one small, but critical field, an economic pioneer. ‘The 
paradise of priests’ described, in the middle of the sixteenth century, by 
Guiccardini, had become, by the beginning of the next, the metropolis of 
a Black Country. 

Different aspects of that momentous transition are examined by Dr Jean 
Lejeune in a work marked by the high standard of scholarship which the 
historical publications of the University of Liége have taught us to expect. Its 
value to the reader—especially the foreign reader—would have been increased 
by the inclusion of a map of the Principality, the natural diversity of whose 
heterogeneous regions was not the least significant of its features; but based, as 
it is, on material in the public archives at Liége and Brussels, supplemented by 
printed sources and secondary works, it is an original and distinguished contribu- 
tion to an important chapter of economic history. As a financial centre, Liége 
was not among the giants. It is instructive, in reading the chapter devoted to 
that aspect of its life, to observe developments written in large letters elsewhere 
reproduced, with characteristic variations, on the narrower stage of a town of 
the second class. he movement conforms, in essentials, with a familiar pattern. 
Surpluses streaming into Liége from rural domains largely owned by the Church, 
and also, though for long on a smaller scale, from trade, meant capital to invest. 
The sale of rent-charges ; miscellaneous money-lending by tradesmen; the super- 
session, towards. the end of the century, of the so-called Lombards, to whom 
nothing, from pawn-broking to foreign exchange business, had come amiss, by 
native financiers drawn from the upper ranks of the urban middle class, who 
convert their dealings in credit from a by-employment into a specialism, provide 
funds for the heavy industries as well as for trade, and launch, on occasions, 
into deposit banking—all this is common form. As elsewhere, public necessities 
used and accelerated changes found convenient by business. The financial 
administration of the Principality appears to have compared favourably with 
that of other governments of the day; but the great depreciation, defence 
expenditure and the service of a growing debt posed awkward enigmas. The 
solutions found for them included, in addition to an occasional lottery, advances 
against taxes and the sales of rentes, at first for fixed terms, but later in perpetuity. 
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Since obligations were punctually met, loans were raised on terms—6-2 to 
6-6 per cent—at which Elizabethan mouths would have watered; but the strain 
was severe. To meet it, State forests, minerals and lands are thrown on the 
market. Taxes are increased. In the last two decades of the century duties are 
increasingly farmed, at first piece-meal, but later, as, with some exceptions, in 
the England of James, in a consolidated block. The result for the economy of 
a country was, Dr Lejeune thinks, profound. ‘Speculation finds sustenance of 
an abundance till then unknown. A new era opens for financial capitalism... . 
In the course of less than a century, the farmers, who began as servants of the 
fiscal system, had ended as its masters.’ 

In the interplay between financial policies and business reactions to them, 
causes and effects are not easily distinguished. The author’s picture, however, 
of a rising plutocracy is amply confirmed by the statistical evidence presented 
by him. Analysing the purchasers of rentes, he shows that the last half of the 
sixteenth century saw, not only an impressive increase in the number of 
investors, but a change in the groups from which they were preponderantly 
drawn. The 28,500 subscribers to the loans of 1552-4 were almost equally divided 
between noblesse and clergy. Of the 59,900 odd individuals who contributed to 
the loan of 1595, one-twentieth belonged to the first group, and 15 per cent 
to the second, against 70 per cent assigned to the bourgeoisie, and 7 per cent of 
unknown status. By the latter date a second movement of equal significance 
had long been under way. Liége, with a population which, even in 1650, after 
a century of growth, did not exceed 30,000 to 40,000, owed much of its 
importance to the mineral wealth of the area surrounding it. Here, again, the 
figures are to modern eyes unimpressive; but Dr Lejeune’s comment that, to be 
rightly interpreted, they must be seen in scale, is to the point. The wars of the 
age were not devoid of significance because the forces in action on either side 
rarely equalled one division, or its foreign trade because the imports and 
exports of the greatest of commercial powers were a fraction of those handled 
by a single port to-day. An output of coal put in the early 1560’s at some 
g0,000 tons—approximately one-third more than the figure given by Professor 
Nef for Durham and Northumberland in 1551-60—and of iron at under 1,000 
tons, kept several score pits, furnaces and forges at work; transformed the social 
structure of the regions dependent on them, and created some fortunes. Judged 
by the number of wage-workers employed, productive units were small; but 
technical necessities involving heavy overheads; mechanical improvements, 
some of which were striking; the domestic demand for coal, to the use of which 
Liége appears to have reconciled itself more readily than London, and—more 
important—the pull of foreign markets, caused these industries, like the newer 
crop of enterprises concerned with alum, sulphur, copperas, saltpetre and 
powder, to be organized from the start on a capitalist basis. Controlled by 
groups of partners holding transferable shares, and commanding good water 
communications, they dispatch their products far afield. Liége coal not only 
supplies the Low Countries via the Meuse, but travels by the Rhine to the 
neighbourhood of Frankfort-am-Main, and competes, on occasion, in the 
Channel Ports with the English article; while her iron finds a market in Sedan, 
as well as at Antwerp and Maestrecht. International politics lengthen the 
radius of her business connexions. An arsenal of products indispensable in 
a world of warring states, the Principality thrives on the conflicts which ruin 
her neighbours. The contract given by Requesens im 1575 through an Antwerp 
middleman for the delivery in that city within six months of 300 guns and 
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30,000 cannon-balls was, no doubt, exceptional; but Li¢ége, an impartial neutral, 
provides artillery for the Empire, small arms for the France of Henry IV, and 
ammunition for a series of commanders, from Parma to Spinola and Mansfield. 
Its pre-eminence in the powder manufacture makes it the principal source of 
supply both for the revolting Netherlands and for Spain. By, in fact, the opening - 
years of the seventeenth century, it has become the chief munition-maker of 
Western Europe. 

Of the fate of the wage-earner in these industries the author tells us less than 
we could wish. Such glimpses as he offers reveal a cheerless picture of rising 
prices, real wages stationary or falling, unorganized workers squeezed by small 
masters, themselves at the mercy of the commercial entrepreneurs on whose 
commissions they depend. It is the last, the merchant capitalists at the apex of 
the economic hierarchy, who hold the key positions and skim the cream. Some 
of these potentates are figures of European stature, on a scale which reminds 
one of a Fugger or a de Geer. Jean Curtius (1551-1628), to whom Dr Lejeune 
devotes some striking pages, is a case in point. The son of a minor official, who 
grasped, when still a youth, the economic possibilities of the War of Inde- 
pendence, he dominates, with the aid of a monopoly wrung from the Archduke, 
the crucial saltpetre industries of half a dozen countries; acquires a controlling 
interest in mines to provide fuel for his mills; keeps Spain supplied with powder 
for a quarter of a century; escapes disaster by the skin of his teeth when, in 
1609, the unanticipated outbreak of peace leaves him with stocks to the value 
of 300,000 fl. on his hands; and, having built up a great estate, acquires a patent 
of nobility as a reward for a life-time of service to the Catholic cause. He dies 
at the moment when he is launching a sanguine programme for emancipating 
his patron from dependence on foreign armament firms by planting—forlorn 
hope—an up-to-date iron industry in Spain itself. 

The most surprising thing, perhaps, is the even keel on which, amid these 
excursions and alarms, the Principality contrives to float. It remains at peace, 
while profiting by war; maintains a reasonable cooperation between ruler and 
estates; is neither crushed by absolutism nor torn by civil strife; neither sup- 
presses its gilds, nor gives them their head. The seamy side of the story is told in 
the author’s concluding pages. he growth of capitalism was accompanied by 
bitter discontent among the miners, ‘most wretched of mortals, condemned to 
the life of rabbits, not men’; among the small masters outraged by the spectacle 
of profits which they did not share; among the unprivileged classes generally, 
who sighed for the sanguinary rule of Erard de la Marck as a golden age in 
which ‘the word banker was unknown’, and saw in the alliance between 
municipal magnates, tax-collectors and customs-farmers the conspiracy of a 
conscienceless plutocracy to enslave their fellow-countrymen. These aspects of 
the public life of Liége must be set on the other side of the account. Dr Lejeune’s 
book ends when the seventeenth century is still young. It is much to be hoped 
that he will find time to continue in a further volume a study so admirably 


begun. 
R. H. TAwney 


C. NorTHcoTE Parkinson. The Rise of the Port of Liverpool. (Liverpool: The 
University Press. 1952. Pp. vii+ 163 (illus.). 255.) 

In this handsomely-produced and well-illustrated volume the author has 

deliberately set out ‘to trace the history of a seaport, not of a city’ and the result 

is, to paraphrase the title of a work by one of his eighteenth-century precursors 
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in this field, ‘an essay towards’ an economic history of Liverpool up to 1793, 
with a strong bias towards matters maritime, rather than a definitive history of 
the port’s origins. This nautical bias, valuable as it is to those of us who read 
economic history through the spectacles of the landlubber, leads Professor 
Parkinson not only to underestimate the influence of the other towns in the 
Mersey-Weaver basin on Liverpool’s progress, but also to depreciate unduly 
the importance of the industries of Liverpool itself as factors sustaining the town’s 
overseas trade. In another direction, however, the book contains more than its 
title promises, for side by side with the rise of Liverpool, the author traces in 
some detail the vicissitudes in the maritime fortunes of its rival, Chester. 
Professor Parkinson’s analysis of the obscure process whereby Liverpool 
merchants extended their activities from the decaying Irish to the growirig 
African and American trades in the latter half of the seventeenth century is 
particularly interesting. He suggests that for a time the Liverpool slavers 
derived a competitive advantage over their counterparts in Bristol and London 
from the wholesale evasion of customs duties and the corruption of customs 
officials. The statement on p. 91, however, that the participation of London 
merchants in the slave trade had ended by 1716 is open to doubt in the light 
of Professor Ashton’s edition of The Letters of a West African Trader, Edward Grace, 
1767-70 (1950). Professor Parkinson considers that one of the three main 
reasons for Liverpool’s astonishing progress in the late seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries was the comparative safety of the port’s shipping from the war-time 
depredations of the French navy and mercantile marine. But the Autobiography 
of the Lancaster merchant William Stout (1665-1752) leaves little doubt that 
the western coasts of the British Isles were extremely dangerous to shipping 
during the French wars of his lifetime and the evidence printed by Professor 
Parkinson himself (pp. 105, 111~7 and 129-32) reveals that Liverpool’s normal 
commercial activities were seriously hampered by the wars of the eighteenth 
century. The text bears the marks of hasty preparation and careless proof- 
reading, e.g. ‘Montferrat’ for Montserrat on p. 54 and ‘Nantwich’ for North- 
wich on p. 105. The book is based upon a course of University Extension 
lectures and it seems a pity that it has not been purged of the verbal flippancies 
with which it was considered necessary to pepper them. ‘The most unpardonable 
of these (p. g) consists of an imaginary conversation between King John and one 
of his knights, but there are many other such offences against academic 
presentation. Nevertheless, we owe Professor Parkinson a debt of gratitude for 
drawing together for the first time in handy form a mass of documentary 
evidence which has been painfully accumulated and often published in obscure 
places by the last two generations of local historians. 

W. H. CHALONER 


University of Manchester 


Grorcr Rocers Tayitor. The Transportation Revolution, 1815-1860. (Rinehart 
and Co., New York. Pp. 490. $4.50.) 


The publication of Volume rv of The Economic History of the United States is 
a welcome addition to the series; it provides both enjoyable reading and an 
invaluable guide to students of American history. Its popular format with 
illustrations and jaunty end-papers must not mislead students into thinking 
that it is a mere text-book. Professor Taylor has succeeded in encompassing 
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within 400 pages the work of a generation’s detailed research into the period. 
He has written a clear, judicious and rounded account based on a vast amount 
of both secondary and primary sources and he has not hesitated to break new 
ground himself where gaps remained in existing knowledge. The book 1s 
remarkable for its assemblage of quantitative information for a period in which 
this has hitherto been somewhat scattered and elusive. There is a fund of 
statistics, tables freshly drawn in most cases, and, like others in the series a superb 
and annotated bibliography. The book is well written with the sure touch of an 
historian who never forgets that his discipline is concerned with men and not 
abstractions. 

In a book of this kind it is as easy for a reviewer to criticize the treatment of 
its topic as it is difficult for the writer to decide between alternative approaches. 
The following points of criticism are therefore meant, not to detract from the 
book’s immense value, but to test the author’s handling of his material within 
a given frame of reference. The editors of the series, for example, decided that 
the closing date of this volume should be the outbreak of the Civil War. It is 
open to question whether this upheaval so far deflected the course of American 
economic growth as to justify it as a stopping point. Perhaps the impact of the 
story would have been more forcible had it followed through to, say, 1873 when 
the revolution in transport gave place, as a dominant force, to the revolution in 
heavy industry. Again the series divides the period into two topics, transport 
and agriculture. The abstraction of agriculture from the present volume 
inevitably leads through no fault of the author’s to a certain lack of balance. 
One is left at the end with too strong an impression of the place of industry 
and urban life in an economy which, as the author does not fail to point out, 
was still predominantly agrarian. Within the terms of reference one’s only real 
regret is that the topical arrangement of chapters, perhaps inevitable to make 
a neat job of the vast materials involved, has somewhat muffled the dynamics 
of the book’s main underlying theme. The creation of a transport network on 
a semi-continental scale was so clearly the overwhelming economic activity of 
Americans during this period that its causal relation to the growth of the national 
market, the commercial revolution, the growth of manufactures and towns, of 
manufacturers and wage-earners, might have been more elaborately expounded 
instead of being allowed often to emerge incidentally in individual, topical 
chapters. Again the introductory and concluding essays on the economy in 
1815 and 1860 do not altogether suffice to keep fresh in the mind the sense of 
a geographically expanding economy with its special qualities and its uniquely 
rapid rates of growth. Lastly, had space permitted, the book might have 
benefited from a much more extended account of how men thought about their 
economic problems. ‘The journeyman’s bewilderment at his loss of status, the 
drive of the embryo-manufacturer for elbow-room, the shift from a mercantile 
to a manufacturing ethos, the rise of laissez-faire and the decline of government 
paternalism, the bullish optimism of Americans in that intoxicating Age of. 
Ferment, all these are mentioned without being given the attention they deserve. 
In conclusion may one risk pedantry by pleading for a deflation of the word 
‘transportation’ which would restore ‘transport’ to sound verbal currency ? 


F. THIsTLETHWAITE 
St Fohn’s College, Cambridge 
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R. A. Lewis. Edwin Chadwick and the Public Health Movement, 1832-1854. (Long- 
mans. 1952. Pp. viii+411. 245.) 


Recently, when reviewing in these pages Professor Finer’s biography of Chad- 
wick, I remarked that his work had been well done and would not need doing 
again. But even before these comments could be printed, there appeared 
Dr Lewis’s book to demonstrate that part of the work had, in fact, already been 
done again. In these unusual circumstances one is bound to ask of the second 
book whether it justifies itself by drawing on further evidence, by improving 
the presentation of its subject-matter, or by establishing new conclusions. 

Since he is writing at length on only one of the two chief preoccupations of 
Chadwick’s public career Dr Lewis naturally has space to cite the available 
material more extensively. He also draws on a rather wider selection of Parlia- 
mentary Papers and makes good use of the fuller collection of records of the 
Metropolitan Commission of Sewers preserved at County Hall. But, by and 
large, his book rests on the same body of evidence as the second half of Professor 
Finer’s. In presentation, however, superiority undoubtedly goes to Dr Lewis. 
His book must, indeed, be one of the best-written monographs in the field of 
English history to have appeared in recent years. His prose is clear, vigorous, 
and continuously interesting; his dovetailing of the published with the un- 
published evidence is admirably done; and his sketch of the contemporary 
setting of the public health movement has the sureness that indicates a complete 
understanding of his subject. His interpretations, as might be expected, since 
they rest on an equally thorough sifting of the same evidence, do not differ 
greatly from those of Professor Finer. But there is at least one interesting 
difference of emphasis. Dr Lewis, who treats this topic somewhat more fully, 
depicts the relations of the General Board of Health with the local boards as 
generally much more harmonious than has usually been believed. He goes far 
towards establishing that the picture of Chadwick at the centre constantly over- 
bearing the local institutions, while not entirely unfounded, was grossly 
exaggerated. The other antagonisms that Chadwick has been accused of creating 
remain in all their clarity, and the full pettiness of some of his detractors, which 
Professor Finer made plain, is abundantly confirmed. Lord Seymour, in 
particular, whom the Hammonds took at his face value, appears as a malicious 
manipulator of the truth, despite Dr Lewis’s charitable attempt to explain his 
attitude. Dr Lewis, however, is probably fairer to Sir James Graham than 
Professor Finer was. He presents him not as a black-hearted villain but as 
a very able practitioner in the art of prolonging canine slumbers, which he 
undoubtedly was. 

Had Dr Lewis’s book appeared a year earlier it would certainly have been 
hailed with gratitude and admiration, both for its material and for the way the 
material has been used. But since we already have a satisfactory presentation 
of the same evidence we are bound to wish that the great talents here displayed 
had been exercised on a less explored subject. All that one can do now is to 
congratulate Dr Lewis on the excellence of his book, commiserate with him on 
playing Scott to another man’s Amundsen, and reflect a little sadly on the 
inadequate means that exist to prevent the duplication of historical research. 


W. AsHWORTH 
London School of Economics 
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Louis Girarp. La politique des travaux publics du Second Empire. (Paris: A. Colin. 
1981.. Pp: 445. 1,200dr,) 

Anpré Lerkvre. Sous le Second Empire: Chemins de fer et politique. (Paris: Sedes. 
1951. Pp. 440. 1,500 fr.) 


Rarely have two titles been so deceptive in their similarity. The books of Messrs 
Girard and Lefévre have just about nothing in common except their status as 
theses for the doctorate of letters. 

M. Girard’s volume is a painstaking, detailed study based on an exhaustive 
examination of the sources, private as well as public. In this respect, indeed, the 
book is something of an innovation—never before, to my knowledge, has a work 
in French economic history made such wide use of business records, not only to 
supplement the traditional official archives and published sources, but as the 
very basis for analysis. And while it must be said that not all French firms are 
so willing as the nationalized railroads to open their archives to outsiders, it is 
to be hoped that M. Girard’s success will serve as an incentive to other students. 

The book is a history, as the title indicates, of public works under the Second 
Empire. These include such diverse activities as the establishment of a telegraph 
network, the construction of the Opéra, the draining of the Sologne, and the 
afforestation of the Landes. But the heart of the story is the creation of the railway 
system, which, in a period of rapid general economic progress, was unquestionably 
the most impressive and significant advance of all. 

M. Girard is concerned principally with the contribution of the imperial 
government to this development. He points out that, in the beginning 
especially, the state did not so much furnish the companies money as credit, 
that rather than borrow itself to subsidize construction, the government 
preferred to place its guarantee behind the securities of the railroads and thus 
enable them to borrow directly from the public on the best possible terms. This 
policy was materially assisted by the favourable cyclical trend of the early 
1850’s and the rapid growth in these years of joint-stock investment banking. 
All of which brings up the financial alliances and rivalries of the period, the 
conflict between the Rothschilds and the Pereires, and the role of Saint- 
Simonian finance as an auxiliary of imperial policy. 

Alongside this major theme, as it were, Girard discusses the lesser public works 
of the period, with special emphasis on the programme of urbanization which 
Haussmann pushed farthest in Paris, but which characterized more or less all 
the major cities of the Empire. Here again it is the financing which interests the 
author most: the role of the Crédit Foncier and the capital market, the flotation 
of loans by departments and municipalities, the government’s utilization of the 
floating debt to impose faits accomplis on a reluctant legislature, the activity of 
speculators and entrepreneurs like Pereire, Talabot, and Mirés. 

All this—and it is obviously impossible to convey in a few paragraphs the 
complexity of the picture—is recounted in a quiet, lucid, conscientiously 
objective style. In a country which has had more than its share of political 
change and where history has been only too often polemical, Girard sees the 
imperial régime with discerning, impersonal eyes. He describes soberly the 
abuses of appropriation by fiat; he does not omit the less savoury connexions 
between government and business; he points out how far the state fell short of 
its promises to the different branches of the French economy. On the other 
hand, he makes clear that the criss-crossing of France with rails and wire, the 
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clearance of the cities, and the reclamation of thousands of acres of land 
constituted, however costly, a real achievement which would probably have 
taken many decades to accomplish under other conditions. 

Unfortunately, this style has its disadvantages. The author is more interested 
in what than in why, and the story tends to bog down at times in a morass of 
sticky detail. It is not only that the people discussed and their problems do not 
come alive for the reader—a fault which can be just as serious in economic as 
in political or diplomatic history. It is also that the reader does not come away 
with a very clear idea of the forces and attitudes which lay behind the surface 
activities—the subsidies, guarantees, conventions, and so on—so well described 
in the book. On the one hand, what, for example, were the channels which 
linked French enterprise with the new régime, how was economic pressure 
applied, what were the considerations which guided different and often 
conflicting business groups in their negotiations with the authorities, how did 
the individual railroad director reconcile his own interests as banker or 
industrialist with those of the lines on whose boards he sat? Some of these 
questions are partly answered here and there in text and footnotes; the last one 
particularly is more or less ignored. But there is no effort to pull together the 
information on such matters and focus on them the attention they deserve. One 
feels that Girard could have done more with the business records at his disposal, 
that an analysis in depth of the board minutes and correspondence of the 
various railroads might have yielded a wealth of information on these questions 
of motives, attitudes, and methods. 

The difficulty is aggravated by the organization of the material on chrono- 
logical lines. The statistics, for example, of rail traffic or of budgetary expen- 
ditures are divided into half a dozen short time-series scattered throughout the 
text, making a general survey difficult. This arrangement was no doubt imposed 
in part by the variety of subjects to be treated and the primordial influence of 
periodic political developments, such as ministerial changes, on the works and 
expenditures which form the subject of the book. But some effort might have 
been made to reassemble these statistical data in appendices or otherwise, and 
to tie them more closely to the business cycle. ee 

In spite of these shortcomings, however, the book constitutes an authoritative 
contribution to French economic history, one of the best and most useful we 
have had since the war. 

Unlike Girard’s volume, M. Lefévre’s study of railroads and politics does not 
live up to its title. The book was written, as the author explains in an unusually 
candid preface, under unfavourable conditions. Much of the information he 
was seeking on rate policy and public reactions thereto was not available in the 
archives consulted. As a result, he was forced to rely in large part on the 
Annuaires Chaix, the time-tables and price lists published for the use of passengers 

rs. 

eae is a book which for most of its length is simply an Annuaire Chaix in 
narrative rather than tabular form. Hundreds of pages are literally nothing 
more than an enumeration of fares and freight rates. Moreover, in spite of the 
book’s title, the data given concern only one line, the Eastern Railroad. As for 
politics, the government comes on the scene towards the end, where the reader 
is introduced, primarily by means of voluminous citations from the F rench 
diplomatic correspondence, to some of the aims and efforts of imperial joreie 
policy regarding Belgium and Germany. ‘The connexion between most of this 
material and French railroads, or even the Eastern Railroad, is hard to see. 


cc 
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Allin all, M. Lefevre offers a book which, while it contains useful nuggets of 
information, drowns them in a sea of irrelevancies and trivia. And while the 
shortcomings of the sources offer some extenuation, the author might certainly 
have found more had he looked further. To cite only one example, there is 
a wealth of material on public reactions to railroad rates and management, if 
not in Strasbourg, then in Paris, Reims, Mulhouse, and other cities served by 
the Eastern line, not to mention a flood of pamphlet and official literature in 
other regions of France. And the work of Girard is proof enough of the oppor- 
tunities presented by the records of the railway companies themselves. In short, 
the book is at least as puzzling by its omissions as it is disappointing in its 
contents. 

Davin S. LANDES 


Columbia Unwwersity 
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J. Goronwy Epwarps. Edward I’s Castle-Building in Wales. (Proceedings of the 
British Academy. Volume xxxu. Pp. 81. 5s.) During the building ‘season’ 
(April-November) of 1277 Edward I began the construction of castles at Builth, 
Aberystwyth, Rhuddlan and Flint; in 1283 work was commenced on an even 
larger scale at Conway, Carnarvon and Harlech and, in 1295, at Beaumaris. 
This group of castles has long stimulated the interest of scholars other than 
archaeologists and military historians, and it is the building accounts, drawn up 
during the period of their construction, which have especially attracted atten- 
tion. This material has been most recently and most impressively used by 
Professor Edwards. His object was to reveal that phase in the history of castles 
which ‘is usually obscure. ..that fundamental part...when they were in the 
builders’ hands’. He does so by extracting from the evidence four essential 
pieces of information: the time spent in building each of these eight castles; the 
size of the labour force employed; the cost; the financing of the enterprise. 
The main type of evidence consists of enrolled accounts. These are necessarily 
a consolidation of items which we should like to possess in detail. Sometimes 
those details have survived in rotuli de particulis, and it is these precious documents 
which Professor Edwards has laid under heavy contribution. Such evidence is 
not easily interpreted, and the author scrupulously sets out its limitations; but 
as a result of his expert analysis it is seen to embody clear and valuable informa- 
tion on the four topics selected for discussion. For example, there is a statement 
of ‘particulars’ which records, week by week from 30 December 1285 until 
14 September 1286, the numbers of workmen employed at Harlech and the rates 
of wages paid to them. This unusually complete set of data is ingeniously and 
convincingly used by the author as a conversion table to calculate the average 
weekly number of workmen employed at other castles where the only recorded 
facts are those normally given in the enrolled accounts: the total sum paid out 
in wages during a given length of time. These calculations, on which the author’s 
conclusions regarding the size of the labour force employed are principally 
based, are explained and given detailed demonstration in an appendix. The 
reasonable accuracy of the results is in one important instance corroborated by 
independent evidence. 

The author’s major achievement among many is to bring the subject away 
from the realms of archaeology and military history and to place it firmly in 
a milieu to which it also belongs—in that of the history of government. He 
reveals the process of castle-building as ‘a medieval state-enterprise’. It is not 
only in our own day that the provision of the largest and most intricate pieces 
of military equipment has strained the state’s resources of finance and labour. 
The Middle Ages knew problems comparable in character, even if simpler and 
smaller in scale. The author shows that during the quarter of a century down 
to 1301, when Wales passed as a principality to his son, Edward spent no less 
than £80,000 on these buildings, and during some seasons employed as many 
as 4,000 workmen. Many of these were skilled men—masons, quarriers, 
carpenters and smiths—who (like the necessary finances) were not available 
from within Wales itself, and who were impressed not only from the western 
English shires, but from those as distant as Yorkshire, Lincoln and Cambridge- 
shire. The fact bears out Professor Edwards’ comment that the recruiting of 
such a force ‘might not be a negligible draught upon the total available pool of 
mobile labour’, just as the financial crisis of 1296 ‘was largely the slow product 
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of the costly enterprises of Edward’s reign as a whole. Among those enterprises, 
none had more steadily devoured his treasure than his castle-building in Wales’. 


R. CG. SMAIL 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge 


The Lordship of Oswestry, 1393-1607. Edited by W. J. Stack. (Shropshire 
cael eae 68 ae 176. 215. Obtainable from H. Beaumont, 
Silverdale, Severn Bank, Shrewsbury.) This volume, very satisfactorily edited, 
with a foreword by Prof. Jones Pierce, includes the following interesting docu- 
ments relating to the Lordship of Oswestry in West Shropshire (a border lord- 
ship consisting of the borough of Oswestry and a number of Welsh townships) : 
a private extent of 1393 analogous to the well-known extent of the neighbouring 
lordship of Chirkland made about the same time; rentals of varying completeness 
made in 1577, 1586 and 1607; and a fine survey with comments by Norden 
from 1602. The terrier of the lands of Richard Lloyd (1585) describes an 
interesting case of an estate built up within the lordship organization. The 
editor’s chief interest is the ‘survival of ancient Welsh custom’. Though they 
are interesting in this respect, the documents are rather late to be first-rate 
sources for studying the origins of Welsh tenures and they may be considered more 
valuable for the later history of seignorial profits. They all belong to the period 
when the foreign superstructure of the border lordship had long been imposed 
upon the Welsh population and was itself in decay. We can observe the survival 
of the inelastic customary rents of 1393 into the early seventeenth century with 
only a partial intrusion of leaseholds and fee-farms. Norden’s advice to insist 
on full heriots from the freeholders, as he called the tenants of the old Gwely, 
and to pay attention to wastes (where there had been much illegal encroach- 
ment), forests and minerals, shows how the old-fashioned kind of landlord might 
hope to deal with this difficult situation. 

G. A. HoLMEs 
St Fohn’s College, Cambridge 


RucciERo Romano. Le Commerce du Royaume de Naples avec la France et les Pays 
de l Adriatique au XVIITe Siécle (Paris: Librairie Armand Colin, 1951. Pp. 95. 
450 fr.) This small volume by Mr Romano is divided into two parts: the first 
deals with the commercial relations between France and Naples in the eighteenth 
century, and especially in the years 1759-1815. For these years Mr Romano 
has found in the Archives Nationales and in the Archives du Ministére des 
Affaires étrangéres of Paris some important statistics, concerning the value of 
the commerce between the two states and between the port of Marseilles and 
the Kingdom of the two Sicilies. In these years, with the exception of 1811-13, 
the balance of trade was always favourable to the two Sicilies. The exports from 
that Kingdom to France were frequently over 10 million livres tournoises or 
francs, and rose to 26,253,000 in 1789, and 28 millions in 1792. The exports from 
France to the two Sicilies reached the maxima of 8 and 14 millions in the years 
1773 and 1792, but were generally under 4 millions and often under one million. 
Only in the years 1811-14, when Napoleon’s commercial policy underwent 
a change, they rose above 19, 28, 16 millions respectively. 

The development of the oil imports from the two Sicilies was due principally 
to the progress of the soap industry in Marseilles, which required an ever- 
growing quantity of oil (to the value of rr million livres tournoises in 1789). 
The second place belonged to silk (from 2 to 9 million livres in value), which 
was, occasionally, followed by wool, cotton and wheat. France exports even 
smaller quantities of products of her industry: étamines, cloth and silk goods, 
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and above all colonial products: sugar and coffee. Incomplete and less significant 
are the statistics of ships sailing from France to the Kingdom of Naples and vice 
versa, which never indicate the tonnage. But even without these statistics it 
appears evident from Romano’s study that the trade from Naples to France in 
the last years of the ancien régime acquired very considerable importance, This 
importance was further increased through the commerce of Genoa, from where 
many products of the Kingdom of Naples were imported as if they were of 
Genoese origin, and through smuggling, which in those years was a widespread 
and tolerated practice. 

In the second part Mr Romano studies the relations between Venice and the 
Kingdom of Naples, and his principal source is the correspondence of the consul 
of Naples in Venice. The commerce of the ancient Republic suffered great 
damage in the period of the Austrian dominion over the two Sicilies, when 
Charles VI favoured all the other ports of the Adriatic against Venice. Under 
the reign of Charles III of Bourbon the situation of Venice improved especially 
when a treaty with the States of Barbary permitted Venetian ships to enter the 
ports of Sicily and of the Tyrrhenian Coast. Mr Romano thinks that this 
renewed activity of the Venetian navy damaged the navy of Naples, and that 
therefore the latter’s ships preferred to enter the ports of Ancona, Trieste and 
Ragusa and the other smaller ports of the pontifical State. It isin any case certain 
that in the last year of the Republic her navy and commerce beyond the 
Adriatic were rapidly declining while many indices testify to a beginning of the 
recovery of the economy of the Kingdom of Naples. With this recovery 
Mr Romano will deal in a volume which he is preparing, and for which the 


present essay is a good augury. Cee 


Venice 


T. Beprorp FRANKuin. A History of Scottish Farming. (Nelson. 1952. 
Pp. ix+187. 12s. 6d.) In commissioning this survey Nelsons have done us 
a service, for we can see the large gaps in our knowledge which need filling. 
Apart from the hard core dealing with the administration of monastic lands, 
the material is from familiar sources. There is, however, practically nothing to 
be said about the first millenium, nor of lay farming in the next five hundred 
years. When will the biographies of the Hope family of Fenton Barns, or of men 
like James Small be written? What function had the estate in later farming, 
and how did farmers react when the estate dissolved? Again, there is insufficient 
material except in modern times for a picture of regional differences to be drawn. 
As it is, material has to be gathered wherever it can be found—the chapter 
heading ‘Various estate rentals’ exemplifies this random quality. Other 
chapters (Arable farming, New breeds of animals) are miscellaneous rather 
than comprehensive. But Mr Franklin’s snapshots are good, clear, professional 
work. 

As a Short History, the job is well done. Some minor blemishes might be 
noted—a tendency to generalize into distortion (p. 13, on the cause of feuds 
between Highland and Lowland; p. 148, on the connexion between Repeal and 
imported wheat in the 1870’s) and a reluctance at first to look out of the 
muniment room at the work in the fields. He writes in Scottish terms (* War of 
Independence’), and mentions places and sources, such as the Statistical 
Accounts, which might be unfamiliar to English readers. (He is good, however, 
at translating obvious difficulties such as measures.) Finally, there is a tendency, 
as the book wears on, to cheer Scottish farmers from the sidelines as they 
‘struggled to copy and finally surpassed English farming methods’ (dust jacket). 
But this does not intrude and helps to give the book some theme. 

RatpH MoLiLaAnpD 
University of Bristol 
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S. G. E. Lyrue. British Economic History since 1760. (Pitman. 1950. PpAZzio: 
155.) Mr Lythe makes the purpose and character of his book clear from the 
outset. ‘It follows in general the plan of lectures given [in the School of 
Economics, Dundee] to candidates for London University degrees in Economics 5 
and it will probably appeal more strongly to economists than to historians. 
‘Because the study of Economic History tends now to develop a more analytical 
approach’, writes Mr Lythe, ‘I have sought to devote my limited space to 
introducing ideas and suggesting treatment rather than to concentrating 
intensely on facts.’ Examination requirements may have marred the book at 
some points; historical perspective and chronological continuity may sometimes 
have been sacrificed to facilitate the compact analytical treatment of topics 
likely to be raised in examination questions. A most useful feature of the book 
is its careful summarizing of recent specialized studies about which the 
elementary student might otherwise remain ignorant. The authorities quoted 
include not only the best modern writers but also many less familiar ones. The 
sectional bibliographies, placed at the end of each chapter, show that Mr Lythe 
is not only an experienced teacher but also a scholar. 

The weak points in his scholarship, apart from the occasional ambiguities 
caused by the extreme condensation of the work, arise from a lack of discrimina- 
tion in using authorities of very unequal character and calibre. Clapham, 
Hammond, Kuczynski, Fay, Ashton, Trevelyan, Cole, Bowley—Mr Lythe seems 
to find them almost equally authoritative, so long as they furnish him with 
compact quotations which serve his turn. In general, the book is more reliable 
on financial topics than on labour questions. The account of Chartism 
(pp. 110 ff.) seems particularly weak, and the bibliographical note on the move- 
ment (p. 115) is quite inadequate. On the other hand, the chapters on ‘Prices 
and Economic Fluctuations’ (pp. 116 ff.) and on ‘Financial Institutions’ 
(pp. 165 ff.) are substantial and valuable, in spite of some minor blemishes on 
pp. 169-70. Mr Lythe’s strong points decidedly outweigh his weaknesses; he 
has written a well-informed and generally reliable text-book, which will be very 
useful to undergraduate students preparing for their first degree examinations. 

ARTHUR REDFORD 
University of Manchester 


W. OnsLtow Garnett. Wainstalls Mills, the History of I. @ I. Calvert Ltd, 
1821-1951. (Peter Garnett Ltd: London. Pp. x+53.) This admirable history 
of the firm and its seven worsted spinning mills high above Halifax adds to our 
knowledge of the history of the worsted industry and qualifies generalizations 
about the importance of coal to the West Riding textile industries. Generally, 
coal was important, but Wainstalls Mills owe their development mainly to water 
power and the very interesting activities of the Cold Edge Dam Company. 
Mr Garnett uses the records of this company, local government, maps (well 
reproduced) and a keen appreciation of physical evidence to supplement his 
firm’s records, consisting mainly of deeds. How much better than the usual 
glossy, barren centenary brochure! 

E. M. StcswortTH 
Leeds University 


Brian D. Wurte. A History of the Corporation of Liverpool, 1835-1914 (Liverpool: 
The University Press, 1951. Pp. 211. 20s.) The reformed Liverpool Corporation 
is remarkable for its pioneer appointment of a permanent salaried Medical 
Officer of Health (1846~7), the building of the first council houses in England 
(1869), and, up to 1857, for its ownership of a vast dock estate, while the presence 
of a large Irish population within the civic boundaries gave a peculiar flavour 
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and complexity to the sanitary and political problems of the area. Mr White 
did not, therefore, lack raw material of dramatic quality. Unfortunately he has 
attempted to pack into two hundred pages a story which needs two fat volumes, 
and to make matters worse, his literary style is dull and monotonous. The result 
is a book which does not deal adequately with many interesting issues. No 
mention is made of Edwin Chadwick’s masterly analysis of the confused local 
government jurisdictions in mid-nineteenth-century Liverpool (Second Report of 
the Commissioners for inquiring into the State of Large Towns and Populous Districts, 
1845, pp. 22-3), and of the evidence concerning the sanitary state of the borough 
given in Part I] ofthe Appendix to the same Report (pp. 84-95). Both Warrington 
(1848) and Salford (1849) had set up municipal public libraries before Man- 
chester and Liverpool did so in 1852 (p. 79). The form and arrangement of the 
footnotes leave a good deal to be desired, especially as there is no bibliography, 
and the absence of a map showing the main local government boundaries during 
the period is, to say the least, irritating. 


W. H. CHALONER 
University of Manchester 
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